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CHAPTER I. 


WAS on my way home from South 
Africa, where I had been living for 
nearly three years, looking after the affairs 
of the mercantile firm of which I am a 
junior partner. Things had been getting 
into a muddle out there, and it was suspected 


that our manager was acting—not exactly on 

the square. It was desirable, therefore, 
that some responsible person should go out 
to investigate, and if needful, remain for 
some time, until that branch of our business 
was put on a more satisfactory basis. I had 
been admitted to the counting-house some 
years before by my uncle, who was one of 
the principal partners; and if I proved my- 
self to be possessed of sufficient energy and 
business capacity, it was understood that I 
might eventually be taken in to the firm. 

“* Robert,” said my uncle, “if you are 
worth your salt, this should be a capital 
opening for you. It rest entirely with your- 
self whether you succeed or not.” 

I had no special claims on my mother’s 
brother, who, though a bachelor, had many 
other relations; and since I could bring no 
capital into-the, business, I felt that the offer 
was a very genérous one. I had the ball at 
my foot, so to speak, and resolved to exert 
myself to the utmost; and am proud to say 
that during the four years I was in the em- 
ployment of the firm both partners were 

convinced that I was certainly worth my salt. 
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should go to Africa; and it was intimated to 
me that if I was successful in the manage- 
ment of that difficult and delicate piece of 
work, I should at once receive a junior part- 
nership in the firm. 

I was rather glad on another account to 
leave London at that particular time, for I 
had met with a bitter disappointment, of _ 
which I did not care to speak, and of which 
no one knew but myself. It was nearly a 
year before that I had met Louie Moir, 
whose sweet face and lovely dark-blue eyes 
haunted my dreams both by day and night. 
In short, I fell deeply in love with her. We 
met pretty frequently; played tennis to- 
gether; and though I had not spoken of love, 
I have some reason to believe that she knew 
and understood my feelings; and I cherished 
the blissful hope that I was not indifferent 
to her. I had hitherto refrained from speak- 
ing, because, though my salary was pretty 
good, it was hardly sufficient to entitle me 
to ask Miss Moir to share it. Of course my 
prospects were good; but I thought it would 
be better to have an assured position before 
asking Mr. Moir for the hand of his daughter. 

One evening in June I went to a féte at 
the Botanic Gardens, where I expected to 
meet Louie. Presently 1 saw her with her 
mother bending over a stand of orchids. A 
gentleman whom I did not know accompanied. 
them, and was gazing through a pair of eye- 
glasses at the elegantly dressed crowds pass~ 


ing and repassing. I walked up and Shook 
hands, prepared to saunter round with 
as usual, io admire the exquisite groups of ~ 
plants and flowers. I observed that Louie 


As yet, however, there had been nothing 
further said as to my promised share in the 
business. Then came the proposal that I 
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was pale and weary-looking, but this might 
have been due only to the heat. The other 
fellow—who was introduced to me as Mr. 
Bremner—kept close beside her. As we 
could not well walk about four abreast, I was 
compelled to drop behind with Mrs. Moir. 
She had hitherto treated me with cordiality 
and kindness; but to-day there was a marked 
change in her manner. She was cold and 
distant, and when she encountered a group 
of acquaintances, she joined them, and coolly 
bowed me off. I tried, but ineffectually, to 
get a few words with Louie, and hung about 
the gardens, perplexed and miserable, till I 
saw the Moirs leave, and then I departed 
immediately afterwards. I spent a sleepless 
night; but I resolved the next day I would 
call and explain my position to Mr. or Mrs. 
Moir, and ask their consent to speak to 

. Louie. 

' As luck would have it, that very morning 
my uncle called me into his private room 
and told me they had just received advices 

from the Cape which made it imperative 
that somebody who could be trusted should 

- go out without delay. 

“Now, I know that we can trust you, 
Robert,” he said; ‘“‘and if‘you have no ob- 
jection, we should wish you to start next 
week.” 

' Lexpressed my perfect willingness to go 

at the time indicated; and some further con- 

versation ensued, when I heard of something 
to my own advantage. 

I was therefore in capital spirits when I 
_Started to make my call at Mrs. Moir’s, for 
the promise I had just received from the 
heads of the firm was what I had been wait- 
ing for, and I could now approach Louie’s 
‘parents with more confidence I found only 
Mrs. Moir in the drawing-room. Miss Moir 
I was told was out. After a few common- 
place remarks, I was considering how J could 
best introduce the subject nearest my heart, 
when the lady startled me by saying in her 
blandest voice: ‘“‘I think, Mr. Grahame, 
that you as a friend will be pleased to hear 

of anything which concerns the happiness 
of our dear Louisa. She is likely to be mar- 
ried before very long to Mr. Bremner, the 
gentleman who was with us last night.”’ 

- My heart almost stood still with surprise 
and dismay. I could not speak for a minute; 
but Mrs. Moir talked serenely on about her 
dear child’s prospects and Mr. Bremner’s 
excellent qualities. 

~ I managed at last to stammer out a few 
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words of congratulation, but of course said 
nothing‘of my own blighted hopes. I men- 
tioned that I was going to South Africa; and 
she made some inquiries about my purpose 
in going, the time when I proposed to start, — 
and soon. She said she hoped I would call 
to see them again before leaving. I replied 
that 1 had a great deal to do, and might not 
have time; and she did not press me. 

A week later I sailed without having seen 
Louie, for I could not bear to meet her 
under such altered circumstances. I was 
glad to turn my back on England—glad that 
I had the opportunity of seeking oblivion 
among new faces. 

In due time I reached my new field of 
labor, and found that the affairs of the firm 
were even in a worse condition than had 
been feared. I set to work, however, with 
zeal and energy, and by and by was able to 
bring things into better order. I was highly 
complimented by both partners, and received 
the promised reward. I might have returned 
to England in little more than a year, had I 
cared to do sp; but there was no object in 
returning, and as my presence was desirable 
out there, I willingly agreed to remain some 
time longer. At length my health began to 
break down; and I was compelled to take 
passage by the Coomassie, and return home. 

When out at sea, we encountered a violent 
storm; some of the machinery was damaged, 
and the ship was so much disabled that we 
were obliged to put in to the nearest port 
for repairs, which happened to be Las 
Palmas in the Grand Canary. We were 
likely to be detained their for several days, 
and some of the passengers grumbled a good 
deal at being delayed; but I was quite indif- 
ferent. The island was pretty, the tempera- 

ture mild and genial after the great heat I 
had been accustomed to; and I thought a 
short sojourn there would be rather pleasant. 
I took up my quarters at Quiney’s hotel, 
where I found between thirty and forty 
guests were already located. 

‘‘ This seems rather a jolly sort of place,” 
said Dick Preston, a fellow-voyager with 
whom I had become rather intimate on board 
ship. “I have just been having a look 
round, and there is an uncommon nice gar- 
den, with a lot of jolly comfortable-looking 
chairs, where one could lounge about and — 
smoke for hours; and I saw a couple of 
rather tice-looking girls sitting in a place all 
covered with vines and creepers. I wish 
somebody would imtroduce me. I should 
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like to make their acquaintance. I am told 
that splendid cigars can be had for very 
little. So I think, old man, that we shall be 
able to put in a few days here pretty de- 
- cently.” 

‘* Not a bad-looking collection,’’ said Pres- 
ton in a low voice as we seated ourselves at 
the dinner-table some hours later. His 
remark referred to the company, who 
were dropping in little groups of twos and 
threes and seating themselves at the table 
with nods and smiles to other groups, or 
friendly remarks to those near them. 

Yes,” I said; “‘a very pleasant-looking 
party, and apparently very friendly with each 
other—quite en famille.” 

As I spoke, I caught sight of a figure on 
the opposite side of the table, a little farther 
down—a slight girlish figure; and as I looked 
at her, a pair of lovely blue eyes met ‘mine 
for an instant and then were bent on her 
plate. I observed her face flush and turn 
pale, and the hands which unfolded her 
serviette trembled. My own heart was beat- 
ing painfully, and I answered Preston’s re- 
marks at random. Yes, it was she—it was 
Louie. I had no right to think of her by that 
name. She must be Mrs. Bremner now; 


and oh, wretched fool that I was, that sud- 
den meeting had revealed to me the fact that 


I loved her as devotedly as ever! She was 
accompanied by an old lady who I did not 
know; but I heard her say: “‘ Yes, aunt,” in 
- reply to a question addressed to her by her 
companiou. Two seats on the other side of 
her were still vacant. Would her husband 
be with her? I wondered. Presently, a 
young lady and gentleman came in and took 
the vacant seats, evidently only acquaint- 
ances. No, Mr. Bremner was not there. 

I hardly understood what was going around 
me. A gentleman sitting next to me was 
asking questions about the accident to the 
steamer, and I scarcely think my replies 
were very coherent, for I was straining my 
ears to listen to the tones ofa sweet low 
voice which thrilled through every nerve of 
my being. 

**T say, look here, Grahame. Are you 
well enough?” said my friend, turning to 
me. Youlookabit shaky, don’t you know.” 

** Oh, I am all right,” I replied. 

** You don’t look it. But I suppose you 
have not quite recovered from your illness.” 

“TI did feel just a bit queer; but it is noth- 
ing. I shall be all right when I get outside. 
I shall just go and take a turn in the garden.” 
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But Dick’s politeness would not suffer him 
to let me zo alone. It was useless forme to 
protest, although I would have given any- 
thing for a few minutes’ solitude to collect 
myself. We paced the moonlit garden, 
fragrant with the scent of roses and orange 
flowers; and then, as dinner was finished 
and other visitors came out to smoke, I sug- 
gested that we might take a turn down to 
the town. As we emerged from the hotel 
we were assailed by a collection of ragged 
urchins, who held out their hands elamoring 
for cuartitos. 

‘¢ Get along, you troublesome little rascals,” 
cried Preston, accompanying his, to them, 
unintelligible remark by gestures which 
were sufficiently expressive. He succeeded 
in driving them all off except two, who per- 
sisted in constituting themselves our escort. 
Wherever we went they went; if we stopped, 
they squatted on the ground till we were 
ready to move on again, when they instantly 
jumped up and resumed their march. But 
the funniest thing was that the little raga- 
muffins had produced from the recesses of 
their tattered garments the materials fora 
cigarette, which they deftly rolled and 
smoked after the orthodox fashion. 

The diversion created by the cigar-smok- 
ing vagrants had given me time to recover 
my composure, and I was now able to ex- 
press some degree of interest in what was 
going on around me. 

Next morning about seven o’clock the 
attendant knocked at my door, bringing me 
a cup of tea, in accordance with the usual 
custom. He had ecarcely left the room when 
Preston entered fully dressed. ‘* What! not 
up yet?” he cried; ‘‘ sipping your tea like 
an old lady.” 

“Have they not given you a cup?” I 
asked. 

‘*No; thank you. A few oranges are not 
a bad substitute, however. But come; are 
you not going to get up?” 

What’s the good?” I said lazily. What 
are you going to do?”’ 

**Oh, just have a look round.” 

‘* Well, you can tell me about it when you 
come back,’’ I said. ‘“ Iam not going to stirs 
for a good hour yet; the days are quite long 
enough as it is.” 

“Just as you like,” he said. ‘I'll leave 
you to repose;” and I heard his cherry 
whistle as he crossed the square, and I was 
left to my gloomy reflections. 

During my residence abroad I had as a 
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_ caught sight of her. 
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matter of course been in constant communica- 
tion with my relatives and friends at home; 
but it so happened that nobody had ever 
mentioned Miss Moir’s name in any of their 
letters. Indeed, there was no reason why 
they should, for the fact of my love for her 
was a secret I had kept to myself; and my 
attentions to her had not been so conspicu- 
ous as to excite general remark. From the 
hour when I had left her mother’s presence, 
nearly three years ago, I had never heard 
one word about her, nor did I know if her 
marriage had taken place. I had scanned 
the columns of the Times diligently, but 
without meeting with what I sought, yet 
dreaded to find. It did not follow that she 
was not married, though I had seen no an- 
nouncement of the event. 
it was uncertain; and I was at a loss how to 


» address her, for 1 had made up my mind to 


speak to her, and only regretted that I had 
made no sign of recognition when I first 
But the shock of sur- 
prise had deprived me for the time of my 
self-control. I lay and ruminated, uncon- 
scious of the flight of time, till I heard Dick’s 
voice talking to some one outside. I sprang 
up, and hastily proceeded to dress, and in a 
few minutes my friend entered. 

** It’s a glorious morning,’’ he said, put- 
ting down his hat and mopping his forehead; 
“only, rather warm. I have been down to 


' Elder & Dempster’s office, and they tell me 


it is doubtful if the Coomassie will be ready 
to put to sea again for four or five days. 
Desperately annoying; but what can’t be 
helped must be put up with.” 

** Spoken like a philosopher,’’ I remarked; 
“and after all it might have been worse. 
We might have been landed somewhere 
where there was nothing but birds’ eggs 
and crabs to live on.”’ 

“True enough. But do you know I met 
with such a nice-looking girl, of the fair- 
haired, blue-eyed sort. Perhaps you may 
have noticed her last night. She was sitting 
at the other side of the table beside an 
elderly lady, who turns out to be a spinster 
aunt. I made the acquaintance of the old 
lady this morning. Her name is Miss Brown; 
and she informed me that she came to the 
island to take charge of her niece, who has 
been in rather delicate health. They have 
been staying at Tenerife for three weeks, 
and came here ten days ago. Her niece 
came out to meet her while we were talking, 
and she was good enough to introduce me. 


I intend to cultivate the niece. She is as 
pretty a girl as I have seen for many a day. 
Her name is;Miss Moir.” 

‘* What did you say her name was?” FE 
asked, for my senses were all tingling at the 
sudden assurance that she was still Louie 
Moir. 

‘¢ Moir—Miss Moir. The aunt’s name is 
Brown.” 

As we came down to breakfast we met the 
two ladies coming in from the garden. 

** How do you do, Miss Moir?’’ I said. 
‘¢T hope you have not forgotten me ?”’ 

“‘How do you do, Mr. Grahame?” she 
replied coldly. 

Preston stared at me, but did not speak. 

‘¢ You have been some days on the island, 


Only, of course, my friend here tells me,’’ I remarked. 


‘* We came ten days ago,” she answered 
in the same cold constrained voice. ‘May 
I introduce you to my aunt?” and she per- 
formed the brief ceremony, and immediately 
turned to Preston and chatted to him freely, 
leaving me to converse with Miss Brown, 
with whom I exchanged a few remarks as 
we entered the breakfast-room. 

‘** Grahame, you sinner,” said Preston as 
he took his place beside me at the table, 
‘you never told me that you knew Miss 
Moir.” 

‘¢] was not sure it was her you meant.”’ 

**You must try a better lie than that if 
you want it to pass for truth,” said he dryly. 

** Well,” I replied, ‘*I understood she 
was married; but I was not sure.’’ 

“Hum,” he said, looking at me sharply; 
““ you saw her last night. I wonder if her 
presence had anything to do with your loss 
of appetite? I believe you were spoons on 
her at one time, and she threw you over.” 

* Don’t! there’s a good fellow,’ I said; 
**T will tell you about it afterwards.” 

‘* All right,’”’ he answered with a slight 
nod, glancing across at Miss Moir, who was 
talking to the gentleman on the further side 
of her, and never looking in our direction. 

When the meal was over, she arose and left 
the room, going straight up-stairs. 1 hung 
about in the hope of seeing her again, for I 
was anxious to find out if possible how it 
really stood with her, and if she was cogni- 
zant of the information her mother had im- 
parted tome. It could hardly be that Mrs. 
Moir had intentionally deceived me, yet, if 
‘Louie knew that I had been told that she was 
about to be married, she could not be sur- 
prised that I did not see her again. But if 
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she did not know, I reflected with bitterness 
and despair that my abrupt departure, with- 
out one word of farewell, must have wounded 
her feelings and her pride terribly, if it was 
as I had once fondly hoped, and that she 
was not engaged to Mr. Bremner. If I 
could only get a chance to speak to her, all 
might be explained; but she seemed deter- 
mined to avoid me. 

She came down-stairs at last, and was 
passing me without a look or sign of recog- 
nition. I stepped forward and would have 
spoken; but she only gave me a haughty 
bow as she passed out. At the ky 
table it was just the same. 

I wandered listlessly about the town, ac- 
companied by Preston, who proved himself 
sto be a real good sort. He neither chaffed 
me nor worried me with questions, though 
he saw plainly enough that sometbing was 
wrong. He rattled on with the kindly in- 
tention of cheering me up, for I was about 
as lively as amute atafuneral. We strolled 
into the Museum, and inspected the mum- 
mified remains of the dead and gone 
Guanches, the ancient inhabiiants of the 
island; and some old red pottery and other 
articles, which may have been the work of 
the hands which have for ages been folded 
under these queer mummy cetements. But 


' We soon had enough of the ancient relics. 


Leaving the square where the Museum is 
situated, we walked along one of the narrow 
streets which have such gloomy deserted 
appearance, with the windows all covered 
with green shutters, which are called posti- 
goes, have a habit of flying suddenly open 
when those within wish to get a view of 
what is passing in the street. We were 
rather startled by a postigoe flying open just 
in front of us, and a dark-eyed damsel ap- 
peared at the window, the object of whose 
curiosity was evidently our humble selves. 
Preston courteously raised his hat to her and 
said: ‘* Bonita muchacha,” which was all 
the Spanish he knew. The “ pretty girl” 
thus adressed withdrew her head with a 
coquettish toss and a smile, half closing the 
postigoe; but we had not gone far when she 
peeped out again, when Preston smiled and 
waved his hand to her. He was quite proud 
of his knowledge of the language, and again 
murmured Bonita muchacha,” as we passed 
a girl with a white lama shawl arranged 
over her dark locks ia the front of a mantilla. 
The young lady smiled, showing all her 
pearly teeth. 
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The natives are very tolerant of the eccen 
tric vagaries of foreigners; nevertheless, I 
thought it just as well to warn my friend 
that the Spaniards are a jealous race, and 
that it might be wiser to deny himself the 
pleasure of making his usual remark as we 
passed a lady in a black lace mantilla whom 
we saw approaching. However, he had an- 
other chance, for, as we heared the low part 
of the town, many hands were stretched out 
to us, begging for cuartos. My friend 
selected one of the nicest-looking girls he 
could see, and bestowed a few coins upon 
her with his usual remark. She was de- 
lighted, and made some voluable expressions 
of thanks, which were of course meaningless 
to us, and then ran off, returning in about a 
minute with another girl, whose hand she 
held up, pointing to herself and then to the 
other girl, whom she called *‘ Carina.” We 
understood her to mean that since she had 
found favor in our sight, she desired us to 
extend our generosity to her friend also, 
which we could hardly refuse to do. Our 
liberality, however, procured for us the un- 


, desirable distinction of a numerous escort 
_ all the way back to the hotel, all holding out 


their hands at intervals and keeping up an 


_ irregular chorus of ‘‘ Cuarto, cuartito.” 


“Hang me if I won’t learn some more 
Spanish this very night,” said Preston; ‘* but 
it shall be the equivalent for some strong 
phrases that shall send the rascals scatter- 
ing.’’ 


CHAPTER II. 


N the evening, after dinner, Preston and 

I were sitting on the flat roof of the 
hotel. This was a favorite lounging-place, 
for there was more air than down in the 
sheltered garden. There were plenty of 
basket chairs scattered about, and it was 
very pleasant to look over the flat roofs and 
the feathery tops of the palm trees to the 
beautiful moonlit sea. It -so happened 
that we had the place to ourselves, and 
something impelled me to open my heart to 
my gay, light-hearted friend, who yet seemed 
to be possessed of great good sense, and who 
had treated me with rare delicacy and kind- 
ness. So I told him my story, and he lis- 
tened patiently almost without remark till I 
had finished. ‘* Now,’’ I said in conclusion, 
‘* what do you think I should do? I cannot 
leave the ‘island till I have tried to justify 
myself; though I cannot see how I could — 
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have acted otherwise under the circum- 
stances.” 

“But did she undersiand the circum- 
stances ? that is the question.” 

“What do you mean ?”’ I asked, for I had 
not hinted that I had ever had the smallest 
suspicion that Mrs. Moir had misled me. 

“ Well, you see, it was just this way, so 
far as I understand. You have been dang- 


ling after the young lady for some time, but 


had never come to the point. Now, many 
young fellows have a habit of hanging about 
a pretty girl with no serious intentions 
whatever, and with no object beyond a pleas- 
ant flirtation; and parents especially moth- 
ers, don’t like it. It may be a prejudice on 
their part, still the fact remains they do not 
like it.’’ 

* But, my dear fellow,’”’ I was beginning, 
when Preston waved his hand to enforce 
silence, and proceed. 

** Well, let us say you were not flirting; 
but your conduct would bear that interpre- 
tation. Then, furthermore, we will suppose 
that certain inquiries were made, and that it 
appeared you were not, as regards outward 
circumstances, in that enviable position 
which would induce prudent mammas to 
.cultivate your acquaintance with any great 
enthusiasm. Then a wealthy and more eli- 
gible suitor turns up. He is none of your 

shilly-shallying sort, but makes his meaning 
elear to the powers that be from the very 
first; and nothing prevents him from going 
in and winning except a foolish prejudice on 
the part of the young lady in favor of the 
very undesirable young man who will neither 
speak out nor take himself off. Well, now, 
you see, from the mether’s point of view it 
would be a very good thing if you could be 
got rid of; and ‘all is fair in love and war.’” 

‘Then you think that Mrs. Moir told me 
what was not true, simply that she might get 
ridofme?” 

“T think it is very likely; and small blame 
to her if she did. I mean no offence, you 
know; I speak merely as an impartial obser- 
ver. The old lady no doubt thought she was 
doing her best for her daughter.” 

“Then you would justify falsehood and 
double dealing! Your standard of ethics 
does not seem to be a very high one,’’ I said 
stiffly. 

os Stop a bit, my dear fellow; you must re- 
member that you were not acting on the 
. «Square yourself. Any fellow who dangles 
~ after a girl month after month and never 


speaks out honestly, as she and her parents 
have a right to expect, has very little reason 
to complain if he is left in the lurch in the 
end. By your own showing, you did your 
best to engage the young lady’s affections, 
and then cruelly kept her in doubt and ex- 
pectation. No sensible mother would allow 
her daughter to occupy such a humiliating 
position; nor do fathers as a rule care to 
hold their daughters so cheap as to ask a 
young fellow the meaning of his attentions. 
I think if Mrs. Moir practised deceit towards 
you, it was your own unjustifiable conduct 
that drove her to it.” 

“One would think you held a brief for 
Mrs. Moir, by the way in which you defend 
her.” 

“‘T don’t defend her at all. If she did as 
we suspect, she inflicted a great injury both 
on you and on her own daughter. But I 
want to point out that yours was the first 
fault, and that Mrs. Moir’s conduct was a 
direct consequence of your own. Don’t be 
cross, old man,’”’ he said, taking out a fresh 
cigar and preparing to light it. ‘If I am to 
suggest a remedy, we must look the facts fair 
and square in the face.’’ 

Then you don’t think the case hopeless?” 

‘* No; indeed, I do not. You see, in the 
first place, she has not married the other 
fellow, probably because she did not care for 
him. Then she treats you with marked 


coldness, which shows she resents your for- — 


mer treatment of her; and I think that unless 
she has cared for you a little, she would not 
have troubled herself in the least about 
meeting you again, and would have laughed 
over your past experiences.” 

There was some comfort in this view of the 
case, for ‘‘ auld love is easy kindled,”’ as the 
Scotch say. I was considerably astonished 
at the shrewdness and worldly wisdom of 


my light-hearted young friend. I felt the’ 


justice of his remarks on my own conduct, 
and expressed my surprise at hearing such 
sage sentiments from one of his years. 

“T don’t go through the world with my 
eyes shut, and I have sisters,’’ he said sig- 
nificantly. 

‘* Well,” I said, ‘‘ to come to the practical. 
What would you advise me to do. 

‘‘Hum! It is not so easy jo tell,” he said. 


‘¢T must have an explanation with her, 


and how am I to do that if she won’t allow 
me to speak to her?” 

‘*1°ll tell you what I would do, if I were 
you. I would take your cue from her, and 
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since she does not wish to speak to you, 
avoid her as sedulously as she now avoids 
you. This will have the effect of making 
her lay aside her defensive armor; and, then 
when an opportunity offers, you can be pre- 
pared to take advantage of it.” 

‘* ] don’t know if you have the harmlessness 
of the dove, Preston, but you certainly are 
possessed of the wisdom ofa serpent. It is 
awfully good of you to bother yourself about 
my affairs, and I will try to follow your 
advice.” 

‘*] wish you luck,” cried Preston; “‘ and I 
hope things will come all right in the end.” 

“JT don’t know I answered. ‘I am not 
very sanguine. The first part of your advice 
can be followed without difficulty. Itis easy 
enough to avoid people in this crowded 
hotel; but how to get a word in private with 
any one is more than I can see.” 

“Don’t be down-hearted, old chap. 
Chance may favor you, when you least ex- 


- pect it, and if I can help you I will.’ 


In accordance with the resolution I had 
come to, I merely bowed to Miss Moir and 
her aunt when I met them at the breakfast 
table next morning, and neither then nor 
later in the day did I make any attempt to 
speak toher. Attracted by the cool splash 
of the fountain, I sauntered into the garden 


‘in the afternoon with a cigar and a novel. 


Louie and her aunt with Preston and two or 
three others were sitting in the shade thrown 
by the group of palm trees and eucalyptus. 

“ Come along, Grahame; here is a seat for 
you,”’ cried Preston. 

“ Thanks; I am going tosmoke,”’ I replied, 
passing on to the other end of the garden. 

Icould hear their lively chat and merry 
laughter, and I recognized Louie’s voice, 
the gayest of all. They were planning some 
excursion for the morrow, and Dick said: 
“ Perhaps the knight of the rueful counten- 
ance may be induced to join us;’’ and turn- 
ing towards me, he called out: “I say, 
Grahame, are you open for a drive to Telde 
to-morrow ?”” 

“‘ Are you making up a party ?’’ I asked, 
going towards them. 

“Yes; there are seven of us, and you 
would make eight—just enough for two con- 
Yeyances. But don’t come if you would 
Tather not. Perhaps you would prefer to 
stay here and finish your novel,” he said, 
laughing. 

“T shall be very pleased to join you,” I 
replied, but without any show of eagerness. 
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When we started on our expedition next 
morning, I waited till Miss Brown and 
Miss Moir had seated themselves in the 
one conveyance, and then I stepped into the 
other one. After leaving the town, the road 
led along by the seashore for some distance. 
It was a bright lovely morning, and the sea 
was of a deep sapphire blue; giant rollers 
came sweeping majestically in, and dashed 


in snowy foam against the rocky coast with ~ 


a deep thundering roar. Then the road 
ascended; and passing through a tunnel, we 
drove along the edge of precipitous ciiffs, 
where sea-birds build their nests, and fly 
screaming and circling above their heads, or 
dart down to the blue waves below. Far 
out over the sea, the mountains of Fuerti- 
ventura were faintly visible against the clear 
sky. Then the road takes a sudden turn, 
and the way lies over beds of scoria and 
lava, covered with cacti and euphorbia. 
Past a chidera, or extinct volcano, and we 
come to a smal]! village, of which the whole 
juvenile population rush out and follow us, 
calling: ‘*Cuartito, cuartitous,” flinging 
bunches of flowers into the carriages. 

The three lean but active ponies which are 
attached to each conveyance soon leave our 
ragged little pursures far behind, and an- 
other turn of the road brings us in sight of 
the beautiful little town of Telde with its 
Moorish dome and groups of noble palm 
trees—its white flat-roofed houses, half con- 
cealed by groves of orange and mango, 
bananas, peach, and other fruit trees. 

We have lunch at a fonda, or Spanish inn. 
Like all Spanish ‘houses, it is built in a 
square, enclosing a piece of ground called the 
patio, laid out as a garden. It is shady 
with palm trees, gay with flowers, and musi- 
cal with the fall of waters; and here we de- 
sired them to serve our meal. After lunch, 
we walked down the barranco'to the famous 
orange groves, where the rich golden fruit is. 
found in the greatest perfection. We were 
walking back to Telde up the barranco, and 
Miss Moir, who had fallen a little behind, 
was botanizing. I lingered also, but without 
speaking or appearing to take any notice of 
her. Indeed, I had hardly exchanged a 
word with her all day; and as Preston had 
foretold, she was less repellent in her man- 
ner towards me. She was climbing up the 
steep side of the barranco, or narrow ra- 
vine formed by the torrents rushing down 
from the hills. She was trying to reach 
some maidenhair fern, when she slipped her 
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foot on one of the loose stones, and would 
have fallen had I not sprung forward and 
caught her, 

** Those loose stones are not to trust to,” 
I said. “I hope you have not hurt your 
foot ?” 

“Oh, no; I think not. It was only a 
slight jerk. It was fortunate you were so 
near, or I might have had a bad fall among 
these rough stones and prickly cacti,’’ she 
said, looking up at me; adding, ‘‘ I am sure I 
am very much indebted to you.” 

“IT am glad to have been of some assis- 
tanee to you. But won’t you sit down and 
rest for a little, till you see if your foot is not 
injured ? and I will go and call the others; 
they cannot be far ahead.”’ 

** Oh, no; it is not necessary to alarm any- 
body. My foot will be all right presently. 
I will just take your advice, and rest for a 
little;’? and she seated herself on a huge 
boulder. 

I stood for.a minute, thinking now was 
_ my chance if I wished to speak to her. I 
sat down and began, poking away the peb- 
bles with my stick. 

** Miss Moir,” I said, ‘‘ I was very much 
surprised, when I met you the other day to 
find that you are not married.”’ 

She flushed up, with a look of offence, but 
did not speak. 

** Your mother told me,” I went on, ‘‘ that 
you were to be married to Mr. Bremner.”’ 

“My mother told you that!’’ she ex- 
claimed, in a tone of intense surprise; and 
then after a short pause, she asked incredu- 
lously: ‘* When did she say that ?”’ 

“Do you remember,” I said, turning to 
her, ‘‘ that evening when I met you at the 
floral féte? Mr. Bremner was with you, 
and stuck to you like wax, and I could not 
. get a word with you.” 

“*T remember,” she murmured. 

“Well, it was just the next day that it 
was proposed I should go to the Cape. It 
was not expected that I should be absent 
more that a few months; and on my return 
I was to be taken in as a junior partner. 
Perhaps you may have guessed,” I pro- 
ceeded, ‘‘ what hopes I cherished at that 
time. I thought that you understood; but 
I did not like to speak to your father till I 
had a better position to offer you. The 
promise which had been made to me was 
just what I had been waiting for, and I re- 
solved to lose no time in telling your parents 
all about my circumstances and my love for 
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you. I could not leave the country without 
knowing my fate; and I may as well confess 
that I was pretty confident of success; but 
my hopes were soon dashed to the ground. 
I called that very afternoon and saw your 
mother; but before I had begun to speak of 
my own affairs, she told me that she hoped 
soon to see you married to Mr. Bremner.” 

‘She surely did not tell you that I was 
engaged to him?” 

** No; she did not say that exactly; but I 
remember her words distinctly enough; 
they fell upon me like a death-blow;”’ and I 
repeated Mrs. Moir’s remarks verbatim. 

Louie did not speak; she only flushed 
painfully, and began nervously to pluck at a 
little tuft of flowers which grew beside her. 

**T told your mother that I was going to 
Africa; but, as you may well believe, I could 
rot speak of the hopes her cruel words 
crushed as ruthlessly as you crushed those 
flowers. I could not trust myself to see you 
or speak to you; therefore, I did not 
again before I left, which was within a 
week.”’ 

Still Louie said nothing. She sat and 
plucked at the leaves and stalks near her, 
for the blossoms were scattered, bruised and ~ 
broken, at her feet. 

“T sapposed the marriage had taken 
place,’’ I said, ‘* though I had not heard of 

‘*Mamma told me about your visit,” she 
said faultering and without looking up. “I 
never thought you would be so unkind as to 
leave without seeing me.” 

Just then, we heard voices, and soon Miss — 
Brown and Preston appeared coming down ~ 
the path. 

Louie pulled herself together, and called 
out in a cheerful voice: ‘‘ Did you think I 
was lost, auntie ? ” 

- Well, my child, I was a little alarmed. 
I thought you might have fallen, or some- 
thing.” 

‘“‘T very nearly came to grief. If Mr. 
Grahame had not caught me, I should have 
tumbled down among those cacti and rocks.” 

‘* Bless me, child, I hope you are not 
hurt ?” 

“T am afraid Miss Moir has hurt her 
foot,’’ I said. 

‘* Not at all; it was only a slight twist. I 
can walk well enough now.” 

‘*T suppose you succeeded in having it out 
with Miss Moir?’ said Preston, when the 
ladies had gone on @ bit. “I exerted all” 
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my diplomacy to give you the opportunity; 
but I could not allay Miss Brown’s appre- 
hension a moment longer. I hope we did 
not spoil sport by returning too soon ?” 

“Ohno. I said quite enough. I do not 
think Miss Moir quite believed me at first. 
I am convinced her mother had willfully de- 
ceived me; and it was no wonder that she 
doubted the truth of what I said.” 

“ Poor girl! She is in a painful dilemma. 
To believe you was to convict her mother of 
falsehood.” 

“ And yet I think she did believe me in 
the end,’’ I said in a low voice. 

Miss Brown and Preston had struck up a 
great friendship. He was such a good- 
natured, obliging sort of fellow; so kindly 
and courteous in his manners to her, that he 
had quite won the ancient spinster’s heart. 
They had arranged a drive to San Mateo. 
“ Tt was so much better,’’ she said, ‘‘ to have 
the company of gentlemen, especially in the 
more distant excursions. Ladies are so 
dreadfully victimized, when there is nobody 
to protect them. The beggars alone are too 
much forme.” Miss Brown was not of the 
strong-minded order of women. 

Our route was in the opposite direction to 
that of the proceeding day, and was more 
inland. The roads were mostly shaded by 
tamarisk, eucalyptus, and peppertrees. We 
passed vine-clad sloped, orange groves, 
palms, and sugar-canes. We traveled in the 
usual four-wheeled conveyance drawn by 
three ponies, and went swinging along at a 
great rate, though the way was nearly all 
up-hill. We never stopped till we reached 
the half-way house, where we rested for a 
little, and drank a glass of the Muscatel 
wine for which this district is famous. On 

- Teaching San Mateo, we walked up to a 
waterfall to which we had been directed. 

We were followed by about half-a-dozen 
small boys, most of whom wore only a tat- 
tered shirt. One or two had a ragged non- 
descript garment over the shirt; but the 
weather was warm, and they seemed com- 
fortable. Two of the boys had been engaged 
by the driver to carry the luncheon-baskets 
with which we had been supplied from the 
hotel; and the others, having no other occu- 
pation on hand, had followed to see what 
was doing, and perhaps receive a share of 
anything that might be going. We tried to 
drive the supernumeraries away; but it was 
no use. They would stop for a minute 
when we had made ourselves quite hot with 
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threatening pantomime, and the minute we 
turned away, they followed up as persis- 
tently as ever. 

We soon arrived at the spot indicated, and 
the baskets were placed under a tree. The 
boys seated themselves close beside them, 
manifesting a great interest in the contents, 
having evidently invited themselves to 
luncheon; but as our would-be guests were 
neither clean nor savory, we made them take 
up the position at some distance, where they 
sat and watched our every motion. One 
queer little chap with a solemn wizened face,. 
which might have belonged to an old man 
more than to a child, attracted our notice.. 
He was the smallest of the party, and wore 
a little cotton shirt and a waistcoat, or 
rather a garment which might have been 
a waistcoat, but was not only a varied assort- 
ment of holes, held in precarious unity by a 
shred or two of rag. This curious little 
oddity produced from some receptacle in his 
upper garment a small pinch of tobacco and 
a withered leaf. These he rolled into a 
cigarette; and producing a match, he lighted 
it and puffed away with evident enjoyment. 

When we had finished, we waved the ex- 
pectant youngsters forward to finish the 
good things; but as their pell-mell rush 
showed there was likely to be a regular 
scrimmage over the baskets, we made them 
all sit down again, while we apportioned the 
viands in equal shares. 

After lunch, we proposed to climb a little 
higher up the stream for the sake of the 
view; and it was not long ere my wily 
friend Dick had led the vigilant duenna off 
the track, and left Louie and me by our- 
selves, except for the ragged escort who per- 
sisted in keeping close at our heels. We sat 
down for a while to enjoy the lovely scenery, 
and our youthful bodyguard squatted down 
in a semicircle in front of us, evidently bent. 
on studying the manners and customs of the 
strangers. 

We had been silent for a while, and then 
Louie said: ‘‘ Mr. Grahame, I think it right. 
to tell you that I was not engaged to Mr. 
Bremner; but what my mother told you was. 
true in a way, for she was very anxious I 
should accept him.” 

“And what did 
you ?”—— 

‘“*] did not care for him, and I refused 


you—I mean were 


‘him, though my mother was much displeased, 


for she had a very high opinion of Mr. 
Bremner.”’ 
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I turned to her, and took her hand, saying: 
**Tell me, Louie, have I forever forfeited 
all hope of calling you mine ?” 

Her answer need not be recorded, but it 
was eminently satisfactory. 

All this time the small students of human 
nature were gazing in round-eyed astonish- 
ment at beholding certain demonstrations 
which are seldom performed before an 
audience except in the theatre. The love- 
scenes on the stage are often trying to the 
spectators; but our audience appeared to be 
hugely delighted; they clapped their hands, 
and would have cheered if they had known 
how. They followed us back to the town; 
and when we drove off, after a liberal dis- 
tribution of cuartitoes, and left them as 
happy a set of tatterdemalions as were to be 
found on the island. 

When I met Dick on our way back, he 
gave me an inquiring look. 

' All right,” I said. 

uncommonly glad to hear he 
replied. 

But no further remark was made, for we 
quite understood that Louie would need to 
break the news gently to her aunt. 

Sbe was rather put about, poor old soul, 
for, as she said, she was responsible to Mr. 
and Mrs. Moir. 

The two ladies intended to leave for home 
in another week, and we decided to let the 
Coomassie, which was now ready to put to 
sea, sail without us, and to accompany them 
on the homeward voyage. We spent the 
‘intervening days very pleasantly, visiting 
the Guanche caves, the Grand Caldera, one 
the various sights in the island. 

We sailed for home on the appointed day 
in splendid weather, and had a delightful 
‘voyage till we entered the English channel, 
when a dense fog enveloped us. The en- 
gines were slowed, and frequent soundings 


were taken. Two young fellows on a plea-. 


sure trip, were in what Mr. Bunyan would 
have called ‘‘doleful dumps,”’ because they 
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had set their hearts on being in Liverpool 
in time for the ‘Grand National” steeple-— 
chase, and the fog was likely to destroy all 
chance of it. For my part I did not care 
how long the fog lasted, were it not for the 
risk of being run into. I felt that all the 
world was on board the steamer, and I knew 
not what might happen when we reached 
London. Louie was quite confident that 
her parents would give their consent to our 
engagement, but I myself could not help 
feeling rather apprehensive. 

In the evening, a great cheer got up, and 
the young fellows came rushing down to tell. 
us that Carnarvon Bay light was seen, that © 
the fog was clearing, and that we should © 
** do it yet.”” The fog-horn was kept sound- 
ing out its warning for the most part of the 
night. Holyhead light is passed, and the 
deep-toned bell is heard from theshore. In 
the morning we are in the Mersey. The | 
pilot had come on board. The sporting mem | 
are in the wildest excitement. ‘ We shall 
do it,”’ they cry; ‘* we shall do it! ”’ 

At last we are in. The sporting men 
settle with the Custom-house officers for | 
some cigars, and are first ashore. The last — 
we saw of them, they were waving their hats 
to us as they drove off in good time for the 
great event. We followed more leisurely, > 
and in due time were dashing along in the — 
London express. 

Mr. and Mrs. Moir were doth on the plat- — 
form when we arrived in town. There was ¢ 
a little constraint in Mrs. Moir’s manner — 
towards me; but she expressed her thanks | 
for my attention to the travelers. Mr. Moir 
shook me warmly by the hand, and hoped / 
they would soon have the pleasure of seeing | 
me at Clapham Park. 

I called the following afternoon; and with 
the full consent of all concerned I was 
allowed to place the half-hoop of diamonds _ 
I had brought with me; and in a few months 
I expect that a plain golden cirelet will BS 
it company. 


THE SEA, 


How happy they, 
Who, from the toil and tumult of their lives, 
Steal to look down where naught but ocean strives! 
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ON BOARD THE CASTINE. 


BY ETHELIN B. BRANDE. 


E sailed from New York on a dark 
spring day, with a lowering sky 

above and rough waves below, a keen wind 
blowing from the shore, and a promise of a 
far heavier breeze when once we were well 
out at sea. The passengers in the chief 
cabin were few, and some of them already 
lying in their berths before we had left the 


‘shore fairly behind. One lady, however, 


who seemed a better sailor than her com- 
panions, remained in the saloon reading a 
book, while the doctor and I sat chatting, 
not far away. Seeing my medical friend 
glance curiously once or twice that way, 1 
took an opportunity of following his example. 
My scrutiny was well rewarded, for never 
had I seen a fairer face. Soft, dark eyes, 
shadowered by long, sweeping lashes, a 
finely oval face, framed in bands and braids 
of sunny hair, a small mouth, whose expres- 
sion of patient, hopeless sadness, struck me 
more forcibly than anything else—had I 
been an artist instead of a mere penny-a- 


started and glanced narrowly at the fly-leaf. 
Something was written therein that made 
his swarthy cheek flush deeply. He bit his 
lip, and considered for a moment, and then 
coming toward the doctor, asked him if he 
knew where the list of passengers could be 
seen. Being referred to the purser for the 
information required, he went on deck, and 
I having the curiosity to see what had 
startled him so, took up the book which he 
in turn had left upon the sofa. It was a 
volume of Tennyson’s poems, bound in blue 
and gold. On the fly-leaf was written in a 
delicate running hand, ‘‘ Rupert to Mabel. 
Forever true.”” And one leaf was turned 
down at the well-known line, ‘“‘ Break, break, 
break, on the cold gray crags, oh, sea.” 

‘* Here, is indeed, a romance,” thought I 
to myself, as I replaced the volume and 
waited the next act in the drama, which I 
I fancied was about to be unfolded, before 
our eyes. The second bell rang and all who 
were able to leave their cabins seated them- 


liner, my sketch book would indeed, have \ selves at the bountifully spread tables, de- 


contained a gem. While I sat gazing at her, 
rather rudely, perhaps, she raised her eyes 


termined to do full justice to the dinner. 
As I took my place, I found the gentleman 


suddenly and they met my own. A faint. whose appearance had so deeply interested 
flush dyed her pale cheek, and in a moment us, seated directly opposite, and even while 
or two she rose from her seat, laid down her I answered some observation of his about 
book and retreated to her cabin. Feeling the weather, the young lady left her cabin 
vexed and annoyed with myself for, having ~ and took a seat a little further down. She 
80 manifestly driven her away,andI turned glanced timidly toward him, but he looked 
again to the doctor, and was about to make. her full in the face, as he might have looked 
a remark to that effect, when a tall, hand- at any stranger. Sorely puzzled, I watched 
some man, apparently about thirty-five years them both as the meal progressed. The 
of age, entered the‘cabin, and strolling to. doctors keen, black eyes were also often 


the further end, sat down upon the sofa, bent upon the pair, but no one else appeared 


and took up the very book which the young to connect them with each other in their 
lady hadbeenreading. Iwasalmostasdeeply minds at all. 

impressed by his appearance as I had been by Our sailor neighbor talked rapidly and 
hers. Although dressed in plain clothes, his well during dinner, but I noticed he ate 
frank, open air, his sunburned cheek, and but little, though he drank a great deal of 
laughing, dark blue eyes proclaimed the wine, and his eyes shone with a strange, 
gallant sailor as plainly as if he had been restless light, as if he knew that some im- 


giving orders upon his own quarter deck. 
But in spite of his frank, careless manner, 
he seemed at this moment absent and ill at 


portant crisis in his life was fast approach- 
ing, which he scarcely dared to meet, yet 
knew not well how to avoid. 


ease, and turned the leaves of the book over The young lady ate little or nothing, arose 
and over, as if he were more engaged with from the table before the others, and re- 
his own thoughts than in its contents, how- pairedtothedeck. The captain looked after 
ever interesting they may be. Suddenly he her with a scarcely perceptible frown, bit 
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his lips, gave a sight shrug of his shoulders, 
and applied himself once more to his wine. 
‘Then we went on deck, the young lady stood 
by the life-boats, her folded hands resting on 
‘the gnnwale, and her blue eyes gazing down 
intently on the water. How often since 
that evening have I recalled her face and 
form as she stood there thinking—ah! what 
was she thinking of as she watched those 
cold, dark, waves? The captain (for though 
@ passenger on this vessel, this was his pro- 
per rank on his own) walked up and’ down 
the deck a few times with me, then begged 
to be excused,in order that he might in- 
dulge in a cigar. 

A band of returning emigrants on the 
main deck began to sing, most sadly and 
sweetly, some songs of the Rhine and their 
fatherland, and most of the cabin passengers 
went forward to hear them. The young 
lady alone remained in her place; and with 
music, song, and moonlight, the evening 
came gently on. When the bell rang for 
tea, I saw that the captain was standing 
only a little way from her. I passed them 
to obey the summons, and as I did so, I 
heard her murmur in a pleading tone: 

“Rupert, for the love of heaven, do not 


treat me so. You know how I love you! 
How can you be so cruel?” : 
“ Why did you follow he replied, 


in a tone of extreme annoyance. ‘‘ Why 
could you not stay in the home I gave 

“While you were absent for months and 
yyears—carrying nothing, thinking nothing 
of me? I could not do it, Rupert, angry as 
you are with me for coming here.” 

“Cursed folly,” he muttered, between 
this teeth. 

“© Rupert! to follow you—to give up 
my whole life—perhaps my very soul—for 
your sake.”’ 

“ Yes, it is folly, Mabel. What on earth 
am I to do with you, I who pass with all 
who know me as a single man? If you had 
remained at home all would have been well, 
but now, by following, you have put me 
into such a position that I am at a loss what 
to do.” 

‘No one shall know what you are to me,” 
she replied, ‘‘ I have kept the secret faithfully 
#o long—I have broken my poor mother’s 
heart, and almost my own, to screen you, as 

you know. But oh! Rupert, will you never 
own me? never ceased to be ashamed to 
Say that you love me?” She laid her hand 
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upon his arm as she spoke. He shook it off 
savagely. 

‘* Have you no sense, Mabel? If any pas- 
senger see you—by heavens! there is one 
now—the gentleman who watched you so 
closely at dinner. Don’t speak to me again 
till we get to land, and then I will see what 
can be done to remedy the trouble your 
stupid folly has brought upon me.”’ 

Without another word he turned and left 
her. She looked after him, as he descended 
the cabin stairs, with such a fixed, yearning, 
pitiful gaze, that my heart ached for her, but 
she took no notice of me, and after a moment 
I followed him. 

Among our passengers was one of whom 
I had heretofore taken very little notice—a 
gay young widow, whose merry laugh and 
rattling tongue gave a flat contradiction to 
the mourning garb which she still wore, 
Her hair and eyes were as black as jet; she 
had a round pleasant face, a small mouth, a 
jovial smile, and a neat, trim Kittle figure, 
By some strange fatality hér bright careless 
eyes attracted the captain, who was prob- 
ably sick to death of himself and the un- 
spoken mystery in which he was enveloped; 
and when I reached the table, he was busily 
engaged in helping the widow make the tea 
and handing cups here and there with the 
greatest alacrity, to the manifest annoyance” 
and disgust of the stewards, who did not 
exactly relish having to stand against the 
wall, like so many automatons, with nothing 
to do. Presently the young lady entered, 
and took a seat beside me. She accepted a 
cup of tea from my hand with a gracious bow, 
and sweet smile, but she ate nothing, and 
watched the laughing couple at the head 
of the table with eyes of pained wonder and 
surprise. By and by she glided noiselessly 
away, and when we went up again, to enjoy 
@ moonlight stroll on deck; she was in her 
old place, and never turned her head whenI 
took my stand within speaking distance of 
her. The captain was slowly walking up 
and down, but this time he seemed to 
think little of bis evening cigar, for the 
widow was hanging almost fondly on his 
arm and looking up into his face as she 
talked, with those glances which widows 
have known so well how to give from the 
days since Mrs. Wadman tried the power of 
her beautiful dark grey on ** my uncle Toby,” 
to the present time. I never know yet— 
what magical influence is exerted by the sea 
air upon the temperament of particular indi- 
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viduals. People who, on land, would be 
simply civil and courteous to each other 
seem smitten with a mania for flirtation the 
moment the deck of a vessel bends and 
sways beneath their feet; and the eyes that 
would only brighten with laughter over a 
sentimental speech on shore, grow strangely 
soft and tender, as they look their answer 
by the mellow light of a summer moon, 
“far out at sea.” And since the mere birds 
of passage fare so badly, how can those 
escape whose home is ever on the fickle 
waters? I wonder any man alive can trust 
his wife on such a voyage alone. I wonder 
still more that any woman alive, who has 
ever crossed the ocean herself, can be bold 
or foolish enough to marry one of the good- 
looking, faithless, flirting sons of Neptune, 
who, with 
** One foot on sea and one on land, 
To one thing constant never,” 

must out of pure necessity, be forever off 
with the did love, before they have had half 
time to be on with the new and who can no 
more be constant (after they have given 
their hands, and such minute portions of 
their hearts as successive voyages may have 
left them) than they can fly over the moon 
that shines so solemnly upon their vessels’ 
track. But I am diverging from my tale. 
The returning emigrants recommenced 
their songs, and the captain and his fair 
friend paused with the rest to listen. At 
_last came that exquisite gem of Franz Abts, 
When the Swallows Homeward Fly,’ and 
the silence of the listeners was so intense 
and profound that one might almost have 
heard a pin fall upon the moonlit deck. 
When they ceased, every one drew a long, 
deep breath, then came a ringing cheer of 
thanks, cordial good-nights were exchanged, 
and the evenings pleasure and the first day 
’ Out were at an end. The captain and his 
companion strolled to. the place where we 
still stood. 

“I must go down to dhe cabin ,now,” said 
the widow. “It would be a sin not to 
sleep well after that exquisite song. To- 
morrow I will endeavor to make you retract 
all the heresies you have. been talking to- 
night!” 

About love ?” 

“ Yes. ” 

“What should a rough sailor like me 
know 

“Nay, that is sheer nonsense. Do you 
mean to say that you have never loved.” 
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‘* Never,”? was the low reply. ‘“ Unless 
what I feel now is the first dawning, I do not 
know from experience what true love really 

**Don’t ask me to teach you,” said the 
widow, laughing. ‘“‘Two such heartless 
creatures as you and I would never make 
much progress in the science. Good-night, 
and pleasant dreams.”’ 

She gave him her hand, he bent above it 
for an instant; then she tripped down the 
stairs, humming, the last lines of the song 
they had just heard, and he, looking across 
the deck, suddenly espied my neighbor with- 
out seeing me. In an instant he was by her 
side. 

“You ought to go below,” he said in a 
low but harsh voice. ‘* For heaven’s sake 
do not behave in this strange manner, unless 
you wish to be known to the whole ship.” 

She turned and looked at him. Ah, that 
look must often haunt him now. Her face 
was pale as death, her blue eyes shone like 
stars. 

** Rupert,” she said, “all will be known 
now. I heard what you said to that woman, 
that you had never loved. God forgive you, 
and me too,” she added, wildly, * tor I can 
bear no more.”’ 

Before he could speak or stay Bitte 
sprang suddenly forward; there was a heavy 
splash. For one instant I stood perfectly 
horror-struck and motionless. Not so my 
companion. 

‘““A woman overboard! Stop the en- 
gines,’’ he cried, hoarsely, and the next in- 
stant he was over the side after her. 

Sailors and passengers came running aft, 
in the wiidest confusion, the ship was 
stopped, a boat was lowered, and in a few 
minutes we saw the Captain swimming slowly 
toward us, almost exhausted, with the form 
of the young girl lying across his arm, 
They dragged him and his burden on deck 
with ringing cheers, which died into a sud- 
den silence as they gazed on the white, set 
face of the woman he had saved. Saved! 
Her cheek was pale, and her blue eyes fixed, 
yet round her parted lips an angelic smile 
playing, as if she had met even that fear- 
ful death without a fear, happy in the 
thought that the sudden revival of his long 
silent love had prompted him to risk his 
life for her own, They laid her upon the 
deck, and the doctor came forward and 
knelt at her side. A moments examination 
sufficed. He rose to his feet, and looking, 
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not at us, but straight into the captain’s 
face, and said, coldly:— 

“Nothing will revive her—all my reme- 
dies are useless. She is dead! ”’ 

As he spoke he sprang forward and caught 
the captain in his arms for he was falling by 
his victims side. The sudden shock had 
been to much for him, and before the hour 
of midnight tolled from the ships bells, the 
strong man who had embarked that day, in 
all his pride of health and strength, lay tos- 
sing to and fro upon his narrow bed, deliri- 
ous and scarcely expected even by the san- 
guine physician, to survive the blow. Few 
would have recognized the gay and gallant 
captain in the bent and feeble invalid who 
landed two weeks later. His secret, what- 
ever it might have been, sleeps safely in the 
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sea, with the corpse of the fair young girl, 
and where his home is at present, I can- 
not say. No doubt the tragedy, dreadful as 
it was, has faded entirely from the memories 
of many who witnessed it; but it is as fresh 
as ever in mine, and when I gaze at the 
little volume of poems, which will always 
have a place in my library, and read these 
lines :— 
** But the tender grace of a day that is dead 
Will never come back to me.” 

that moonlit night, that quiet sea, that sad 
and lovely face, rise up before me, and I 
thank heaven that my conscience, stained 
though it be with many an error, can never 
be like his who worked the sorrow and 
wrought the woe that ended in that ocean 
grave. 


A PICTURE 


R mile after mile we went creeping on 
= —our average pace, 1 should say, was 
‘fifteen miles an hour—through immense 


stunted forests. The pine woods of Poland 
are dismal, but they are cheerful compared 
to those endless larch forests, half-swamps, 
half-plantations. The bare white stalks of 
the larch and the silver birch stood gaunt 
and grim by the side of the squat fir trees 
amidst which they were interspersed. The 
“earth was dun-colored, covered with dark 
mosses and lichens. All through the 
woods, there lay charred and blackened 
stumps; there was water everywhere, not 
running brooks or clear streams, but dark 
pools surrounded with dank weeds, and 
gloomy meres with stacks of black turf piled 
beside them. The woods appeared will-nigh 
tenantless; a few wild-fowl hovered about 
the marshes; I saw a hare or two startled 
from the ferns by the rattle of the train; 
water-rats could be seen stealing down to 
the edge of the pools; but other life there 
was none. When you left the forest for a 
time, and got out into the cleared country, 
the aspect was not much more cheerful. 
The bare fields were half-covered with 
boulders of gray round stone; the soil looked 
so sodden with wet, it seemed hard to be- 
lieve any crops could ever grow there; the 
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field-roads were black tracks of earth, 
marshed down by horses’ feet; every now 
and then, you saw a herd of black pigs, or a 
few lean oxen, guarded by a peasant clad 
in sheepskin so dirty as to have become the 
same color as the sombre fields; in the dis- 
tance, there were blocks of low wooden huts 
or sheds, which, 1 suppose, were villages, 
but from which no smoke issued; heaps of 
dead soaked hay could be seen stacked to- 
gether loosely; in the fields themselves there 
were pools without end, fringed with rows 
of bare bulrush stalks. Half a dozen times 
within the day, I caught sight of a town 
with minaret towers, which, I presume, 
were those of churches. Twice, I think, we 
passed a chateau, with white-washed Cor- 
inthian pillars, and a stucco facade, cracked - 
and weather-stained. But the general im- 
pression left by the fleeting glances I caught 
of such things in passing was one of extreme 
desolation. There were points of resem- 
blance, indeed, between this cheerless land-. 
scape and the half-cleared settlements of 
Western America, but there was this im- 
portant difference; in the latter case you see 
at once that the wildness is being brought 
into cultivation; in Russia, it looks as if the 
forest and swamp were gaining ground upon 
the settler. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 
LEONE AND MR. RICHARDS. 

HROUGH the great city poor Leone 
searched for her lost boy; searched 
with a weary heart, but found him not. 
Her eagerness to find-him did not abate as 
the hours flew by, or as time léngthened into 
days between, his, flight and her, Still she 
walked the busy ways of the city, her anx- 
jous' eyes penetrating its dark and mys- 
terious places; her tired feet carrying her 
unfalteringly on. “Without food or sleep 
she continued her search, hoping against 
hope; believing that she would find him, 


when her better judgment told her that her 


belief was founded on shadows, vague, ‘eva. 
sive and unreal. 

' At last; when she could go ho further, ana 
her heart had‘ grown like lead within: her, 


. she turned wearily to her dark and cheerless 


home. As shé went up the long stairway to 
her room, a terrible fear began’ to creep over 
her; a fear that lier boy might fall into the 
power of ‘his cruel, unnatural father.” It 
came upoii her 80 strongly, that in her terror 
her weariness was unheeded, and she r— 
swiftly along ‘the gloomy passage-way, Her 
arms folded tightly across her bosom, and 
her breath coming in short, labored gasps. - 
Striking a light, she kindled a fire in the 
grate, and then sat down’ moodily before it. 
How long she sat ‘there she did not know, 
but she was aroused by a step upon the 


_ Saits. “She knew whose it was, but she ‘did 


hot change her position, or even look up 
when the door was thrown open. 

‘Well, L’one,” was Richards” first ex- 
dlamation as he entéred the room. 

“Well,” she echoed, to all appearances 
tnmoved ; ‘still keeping her over fixed upon 
the fire as she spoke. ~ 
“What ion petdition are you trying to 
play, now ?”* he demanded, going up to her. 
“Tt will be wise for you’ ‘to. ‘drop — of 
Your fine airs, my lady.” 

“Indeed!” 
_ She looked up defiantly i into his face for a 
Moment, and then turned to the fire again. 

“Do you brave me in this way?” he 

cried, ‘hoarse with passion.” “ After all that 
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you have thrown upon me, all the oun 
trouble you have heaped in my way, do you 
meet me like this?” 

- Her face was white, but still unmoved. 
She did not answer him. 

“ have kept your promise,’ he. said, 
putting his mouth close to her ear, and hiss- 
ing the words from between his half-closed 
teeth. ‘‘ Where is ae boy, your darling 
son, to-night?” | 

**My boy!”’ she cried, starting up, her 
eyes growing bright and ‘eager. God 
knows, I do not!” 

** No, you do not—but I do.” 

** You do! you do—and what ”—— 

_“ What do you expect?” he asked. 

What did I tell you?” 

“You have not harmed him, Rollins 
Flagg,” she answered, in fearfully low 
tone, grasping his arm with her thin hand. 
* You will not—you dare not tell me that! ?? 


‘*T dare not! I dare not! That: sounds ~ 


well from lips like’ yours. I dare — great 
deal to-night, Leone.” 

“Yes, but in! spite of your dating, I do 
not fear you. The strange :look:im your 
eyes does not startleme. You may threaten 
a‘million times to take my life but: you will 
not doit. Yes, strike if you will,” she eon- 
tinued, as he raised ‘his clenched hand above 
her head, “‘ or, you are armed—but one well- 
aimed blow from the dagger you carry, and 
I shall be silent before you. There is noth- 
ing to hinder you—I am a woman, with no 
weapons to defend can 
yom bold threats good.” : 

She stood before him with: het 
arms crossed over her breast, looking so-frail 
and thin that it seemed ‘as. though a rude 
breath might conquerher. Still the cleached 
hand was raised above her head, and: the 
mad, fiery eyes bent upon her; and:still she 
met’ the murderous glance without flinching. 
Not a‘ muscle ‘of her face moved had she 
been dead her limbs could not: have cae 
more rigid or fixed. i 
By degrees the strong’ 
and at last it fell harmlessly. down. — 
turned away with a laugh. 

told -you that not dare farm 
me,” prs 
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** There are more ways than one to touch 
your perverse heart, L’one,’”’ he answered. 

“Yes, I know it. You are speaking of 
my boy, now—and what of him?” 

“He is in my way again, dogging my 
steps like the accursed fiend that he is.”’ 

** Your own child, Rollins,” she said, with 
a bitter sneer. ‘ Re careful!’’ 

**He is in my way again,’’ he repeated, 
without noticing her, ‘‘ and from it he must be 
taken. Must, do you understand, L’one?”’ 

She bowed. 

**If you do not come for him, if some- 
thing is not done, and that speedily, too, to 
aid me of his cursed annoyance, I—I—my- 
self, L’one 

** Well, what?” she asked, prompting 
him in his hesitancy. ‘*‘ What will you do, 
Aestroy him ?”’ 

willl” 

“And then, after that—what ? ” she 
asked, mockingly.”’ 

i Peace and quiet and rest, I trust.’’ 

‘Peace and quiet and rest,” she mim- 
icked. ‘‘ Yes, such as the forever lost find. 
If you should lie down upon a bed of glow- 
ing coals, would you expect to find rest? 
Yet let me tell you, that if you raise your 
 handgagainst my boy, a bed of fire will be 
» sweet to the torture you will have to suffer. 
Do you understand ?”’ 

are more fiend than woman,’ he 
muttered between his teeth, turning away. 

Leone smiled. — 

need to be,”’ she answered quietly. 

“Fiend or not,” he exclaimed, impa- 
tiently, “‘ tell me what you will do with the 
boy ? ” 

** I will go for him again,’’ she replied un- 
hesitatingly. 

** And then what will you do?”’ 

“T will go thousands and thousands of 
miles away, and—become a better woman, 
perhaps,’’ she added, under her breath. 

“< And you will be expeditious, you will do 
-your work speedily ?” 

** Speedily!’ she answered. 

. “That is enough—that is all I ask of 
syou,” he said. ‘ Do you need money ?” 

“I have money; I do not want more. 


But I may be hindered in this, the task may - 


mot prove an easy one. You must be pa- 
tient, and look well before you do any des- 
_perate act.” 

He answered with a nod of his head, and 
left her. Once in the free and open street 
che began to curse himself for his cowardice. 
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Why had he not given that one desperate 
blow which would have brought him his 
liberty? Why had he not silenced, forever, 
the secrets which she might sometime dare 
tell of him? What did he fear, but a weak, 
puny woman? If he had pleased, how long 
could her bravery have lasted? Once he 
went back to the door of her dwelling, and 
put his unsteady hand upon the latch, but 
even then his courage failed him, and he 
went forward cursing himself anew. : 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
THE TRIAL, MR. RICHARDS’ OFFER. 


[* jail, dejected and disheartened, Alick 

Sherburne awaited his trial. For the 
future he had but little hope. He knew the 
power which had brought so much suffering 
and trouble upon him was as strong as ever; 
that money, which had robbed him of his 
liberty and reputation, could fix his guilt, in 
the eyes of the world, beyond a doubt. Ina 
gloomy prison-house he should, without 
doubt, end his days. He thought of his 
aged father who was stricken down by his 
misfortune, and thanked God his mother 
was sleepingly peacefully in the village 
graveyard. He pictured to himself his little 
home, with want, bitter want and disgrace, 
staring its inmates in the face. He thought 
of Mabel, and the terrible danger which 
threatencd her, till he was nearly maddened. 
His eyes grew sunken and hollow—his feat- 
ures sharp and thin in a few days’ time. 
His pale lips forgot their prayers, and brood- 
ing over his wretched fate his heart was 
filled with bitterness. He had friends still, 
and while they worked earnestly and untir- 
ingly for him, in his solitude he pitted them 
for the defeat which he felt sure they would 
meet. 

‘* Working for .me is a thankless task,” 
he said one morning to Morton. ‘I have 
tried for myself for years, and I know.” i 

‘** Yes, to all appearances it may be so, but 
you cannot tell what the future holds for 
you,”’ was the cheery answer. ‘I think you 


_ will come out of it bright enough yet.” 


Alick shook his head. 

‘* But look here, as I was coming here this 
morning, an unexpected streak of good luck 
fell upon me.. The idiot-boy, Sim, placed 
this in my hand, whispering your name as 
he did so.” 

While he spoke, Mr. Morton held up @ 
soiled miniature before Alick’s eyes. 
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** Do you want it? Can you guess whose 
face is contained in it?” he asked play- 
fully. ‘“‘ But take the treasure, I will not 
‘tantalize you,’’ he continued, placing it in 
his hand. ‘*There’s a bit of true kindness 
in the boy’s heart, my friend. You ought 
‘to be glad that it breaks out upon you in this 
dark hour.” 

‘* And I am giad and thankful,” answered 
Alick, something like his old earnestness 
visible in the tones of his voice. 

“From it hope for the future, then. 
That is all I can say to you this morning. 
I must go now, but I do not leave you alone. 
Beside Mabel’s pictured face, I leave you 
her blessing. God keep you! ”’ 

Once or twice the young man was insulted 
by the presence of Mr. Richards. But he 
4id not notice him save by the steady gaze 
of his deep eyes; a glance so keen and pierc- 
ing that it cut to the black heart of the bad, 
wicked man. 

In the meantime, Mabel grew so gentle 
and yielding that her mother began to be- 
lieve that her proud spirit was at last sub- 
dued. She no longer treated Mr. Richards 
with scornful indifference, but with the re- 
spect and kindness which had so long been 
demanded from her. She sang and played 
at his request, and once or twice went so far 
as to ask him to read to her, as she sewed of 
an evening. This before his and her 
mothers’s eyes; but when alone in her 


chamber, she grew almost mad thinking of 
the part she was playing. She hated the 


‘songs which she had sung to him and de- 
spised the book which had been desecrated 
by his touch. Thinking of the polite famili- 
arity which her manner encouraged, she 
scorned and loathed herself, and could not 
Delieve that any good would come to Alick 
from it, as Mr. Morton had predicted. 

At the poor-farm no treasure could be 
guarded more closely than was Sim, by his 
faithful friend, Marm Whitney. At her 
earnest solicitation his bed was placed close 
beside hers, and night after night was spent 
watching his slumbers, fearful that some 
strange and unknown power would take the 
boy from her again. 

“She grew just as faint as death,” she 
assured old Jerry, in confidence, “ every 
time the idee ’curred to her.”’ 

At which, that worthy gentleman shrugged 
his shoulders—stood back a few paces, ad- 


. mired her, and then struck an attitude of de- 


fence, ending the comical tableau by placing 
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his great paw of a hand over his heart, which 
sometimes he indicated was upon one side 
and sometimes upon the other. In fact, to 
Marm Whitney it was of no consequence, in 
the language of Mr. Toots, ‘so long as she 
was made aware of its existence in so gal- 
lant and lover-like way.” 

At the village hotel, dressed like a lady, 
and, in all respects bearing herself like one, 
Leone waited for an opportunity to re-cap- 
ture Sim. But that opportunity was slow in 
coming, and day by day she grew more 
and more fearful for the result which 
she was sure her failure would bring about. 
The boy was never out after nightfall now, 
or seldom allowed to stray beyond the boun- 
daries of the poor-farm. 

In this way matters stood at the com- 
mencement of Alick’s trial, the fame of 
which had spread miles around, and which 
drew crowds of curious people into town to 
witness its progress. On the first day the 
evidence was so strong and conclusive 
against him, that the conviction of his guilt © 
was more firmly fixed than ever in the minds 
of the people. 

Calm and unmoved, the young man sat 
and listened to the perjured witnesses. 
From the lips of one he heard a plan, which 
he was sworn to have divulged, as to his 
manner of revenging himself upon Mr. Rich- 
ards; here he was said to have made a threat, 
there a wicked oath against the wronged 
man; and again he had hinted at something 
worse than the destruction of property, in 
connection with his name. The young girls 
who had witnessed his affray with Mr. 
Richards, were brought before the court, 
aud his unlucky words, which were spoken 
in a moment of anger repeated. Everything 
seemed against him. In the evidence of 
that single day, no flaw could be found. It 
was to all appearances, straightforward and 
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Q. 
Sick and faint at heart, Mabel listened to 


Mr. Morton as he repeated the discouraging 
transactions of the day. 


*“* And what does Alick say—how does he 
feel about it ?”’ she asked, eagerly. _ 
** Oh, he’s as brave as ever. He wanted 


me to tell you so; and something more, he 
wanted me to tell you; not, as you loved 
him, to make any sacrifices for his sake.” 
‘Sacrifices? I do not understand it,” 
she said, looking perplexedly into his face. 
** Do you know what it means?” . 
Mr. Morton hesitated. 
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' “ Perhaps it has occurred to him that Mr. 
Richards might possibly bribe you to become 
his wife.” 

Met” she repeated, her eyes flashing, 
and the color rising to her cheeks. — 

'“ Yes, bribe you, by promising to help 
Alick to his liberty.” 

Mr. Morton!’ she cried, clasping 
her hands across her forehead, and stagger- 
ing back a few paces. ‘“O Mr. Morton, I 
have never thought of that before.’” ' 
“Neither must you think of it, now, fora 
single moment. This is what Alick has 
been afraid of; and he begged me to carry 
his message to you.”” 

“Tell him ‘how much I thank him for his 
kindness,”’ she said, while her eyes filled 
With tears.’ ‘Tell him that I will always be 
true"to my love for: ‘Now, 
good-by!" 

* When Mabel entered the sitting-room, she 
_ found Mr. Richards moving restlessly about 

from one side of the apartment to the other. 

is going hard with Mr. Sherburne,” 

he'temarked, in his most plausible way. 

“ Oh, how bitterly Mabel despised him for 
his hypocrisy:' She longed;'while he spoke 
to her, to strike him in the face; but she an- 
awered ‘quietly,’ taking a by the: window 
‘as she spoke. 

have’ been told'so." 

Would you like to save him the 
‘ignominious fate which threatens him ?” lie 
asked, after a moment’s pause. 
Mabel glanced ‘up into his face, and saw 

‘the expression ‘there, that ‘fear 
about being realized. 

Yes,”” she’ answered simply, without 

‘ing her for an explanation. «| 

ean; 'if'you choose,” he said. 

+ She'did not mean to put the question to 

‘him. ‘It slipped involuntarily from 

Yes, if you please.”’ 

“Why don’t!you then?” 

Dawait your orders, Miss Mabel. 

** Do you believe him innocent?” 
#No, T' do not—I-do not! but for your 
sake [ would make an attempt to mye him. ” 
“How?” 
cannot dnewer that quite yet,” he said, 
‘sthiling. -will ‘Save: ‘him, conditionally. 

Do you understand iti 

- She shook her head. 
mean) that if‘you: tobe my 
wife, I will help him to-his liberty: Is’ that 
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“You are generous,” Mabel answered 
bitterly. ‘‘ True love cannot be bought and 
sold in this way. If—if’— she continued 
hesitatingly, leaning her head upon her 
hand. 

“If what ?”? Mr. Richards asked softly. 

She silenced him with a single tnotion of 
her hand. 

“Tf,* she said to herself, while her eyes 
dropped lower—“ if I could but save Alick!”’ 

She thought of him living out his days 
within the dense walls of a prison, shut in 
from the sunshine and the free air, cut off 
from all human love and sympathy; with no 
hope for the future, no pleasure in the pres- 
ent. She thought of his growing old there; 
of his brave heart broken’ with the wrongs 
heaped upon it; his dear face furrowed with 
care, his eyes sutken and dim before their 
time. She thought of his love for her, of 
his brave truth—of his tenderness, almost 
womanly in its excess. If he were in her 
place, and'she in his, would’ he’ hesitaté to 
save her? No, ho! What should she’ do 
then Make the sacrifice’? She shuddered 
at the simple thought. = 
are sure you could'save ‘him ? ” 
said, het voice trembling as she spoke. ~ 

Money is all powerful,” ‘he’ answered 
confidently. 

Yes, yes! I hdve’ learnda ‘that, "Gea 
knows!” she replied. 

Richards'bit his‘lip. 
& Will'you give me your promise at 
once?” he asked. 

‘to‘night. | ‘You must wait.” 

That I’ can afford to do, bat ‘every 
ment is nééded for him.” 

Twill tell you to-morrow morning, early. 
1 will not’sleep to-night.’ ‘My’ Godt I 
“ever sleep again?” 

To-morrow morning, éarly,” ‘Mr. Rich- 
ards 'répeated. 

“Yes,” she’ answered, as she stole softy 


‘from the root. 


x xix. 


ul SIM'S BRAVERY. ITS RESULTS. 


Ream beyond expression with the 
“apparent success of his plans, Mr. 
Richards walked briskly out of the house and 
down the road, forgettiig in his extreme 
‘selfishness the aching heart he had left be- 
‘hind him: thought ‘ruled his’ mind, 
‘that of victory'he had so well-nigh won ever 
“Mabel. His fuiture began'to look promising 
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before him. His cruel, base ambition would 
be fully, satisfied, He knew that Alick 
would sooner spend his life in a dungeon, 
sooner suffer a thousand deaths, than see 
the woman he loved his wife. What a glor- 
ious triumph it would be! He would have 
his liberty, but the peerless, beautiful Mabel, 
where would she be? 

_He walked rapidly along,, little heeding 
whether he was going, It did not matter 
much so long as he carried so light ane happy 
a heart ; within his breast. 

A loud halloo started him from his revery. 
Looking up he saw Sim in an adjoining field, 
walking as if he was making an attempt to 
keep pace with him, 

“Curse the fool!” he exclaimed angrily. 
“‘What, new imp has. taken possession. of 
him now?” 

‘+ You wants to lick me, you does, *9 began 
Sim, beginning to make the strange motions 
with his hands and arms. ‘ You kill folks, 
sometimes, I know, you does, ’coz the wind 
gaids 

Fiends and furies! ” ried Richards, 
springing forward. ‘‘ He does not deserve 
to live another moment.” 

“Ise got a knife, I has,’’ continued Sim, 
in aloud, clear voice.‘ I knows all abouts 
if, too, I knows a great deal, I does.” 
{Curse your soul, I believe you! ”?. was the 
answer. 

* Tse got matches, too—and, I ot do lots 
© things, with matches.” 

.“ Eh, you can, you miserable idiot!” 
can make fires with matches, can— 
and | fires will eat up great houses, they will,” 
, good truth, yes,”’ growled. Richards, 
walking rapidly after the boy. . 

“] makes a fire, I did, and it vemned it 
did. °Coz you wants to licks, me, an 
me, you does.’’ 

“It was you, then, who ‘burned _ my 
house?” muttered Mr. Richards from be- 
tween hisshutteeth. 

. Yes, it was, and Ise going to tell of it, I 
is, so Alick Sherburne can comes out of the 
dark place, and Ise can sin. Ise going 
to tell Mabil Wheaton, I is, and Ise going to 
tell the great men, I ia,7? 

» “God hearing, me you. never “shall tell 
them! ”” was the passionate answer. 

, “ And.I going to tell lots of things, I is,” 
cried Sim, tauntingly. ‘‘ Ise going .to tell 
how you want. to kills me, and what the 
wind says when I goes down to the queer 
Blace, wheres theres blood in the ground, I 


knows lots, o’ things, and I shall tell too, I 

_. You, are speaking your last words, my 
fiend-prince,” hissed Richards, leaping t 
fence, and walking swiftly after Sim, , ‘f It 
was a poorday for you, that on which you 
came upon my path.” 

|, Crossing his arms, above his head, ‘and 
howling at the top of his voice, the boy ‘went 
forward. 

‘** You kills folks, you does,’’ he screamed, 
‘‘and I burned your housé,I did, and Ise 
glad of it, too. Lean dolots o’ things with 
matches, Ise going to tell what.I did, I ig, 
so Alick Sherburne can come out, and 80 
Mabil Wheaton 

,e he spoke he caught his foot in some 
thickly running vines, and fell headlong to 
the ground. In a, moment ‘Richards was 
upon him, his eyes fierce and set, his mouth 
contored, and his whole. features terrible 
with the resolution that was shining through 
them. 

‘Tse! began Sim, as he held’ him fast by 
the throat. *T-s-e,”” And that was all, for 


the next moment Richards drove a sharp 
knife into his breast, and the hot, blood ran 
across his thin hands, as he ‘clasped ther 


feebly over it... 

“Now, see ‘what , ‘tell!’ muttered 
Richards, springin and taking rm 
rapid steps across the fi ids, - “You are 
of my sunlight.” 

want my mother, Sim, 
looking up, towards the bri ight sky, “ wants 
my mother, and I wants nt star,” he whis- 
pered, mother, mother!” 

,Ah,, Lemuel Richards, base, coward! 
murderer, were there. no eyes save God’ 
upon you when you ‘struck that terrible blow? 
Was that a shadow that followed in your 
oatatens? a shadow that flitted across the 
fields ? We it-a mist caught from the val- 
leys that oated down so softly to the side of 
the hoy? God be praised—no! 

ere were tender arms wound about his 
neck; tender lips pressed to his in warn, ; 
paasiongte kisses; hot, burning tears rained 

on_ his, white face and mingled with his 
b lood, ere was a mother there, weepi 
as none but a mother coul | weep—praying 
as none but a mother could pray. ' And the 
sun went down sending its golden glances 
upon the solemn scene—and the darkness" 
fell down softly and gently upon the distant 
e, the shining river, and then folded 
itself over the white face of the boy, and 
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around the drooping figure of the mother, 
and through the stillness went out the sound 
of a voice, low, solemn and fearfully dis- 
tinct:— 

“God hearing me, I will keep my vow! 
Let the night listen—and the swift river re- 
yeat it—I will keep my vow!”’ 

And the night listened; and the swift 
river repeated it! 


CHAPTER XX. 
CONCLUSION. 


UTTING that dreadful deed of the night 

. before from his thoughts, Richards 
boldly sought Mabel for an answer. Her 
colorless face, quivering lips and swollen 
eyes were unnoticed by bim. 

Have you decided?” he asked eagerly. 

**] have decided. Save him, and I will— 
will be your wife.” ; 

He reached out his hand to her, but she 
shrank away from his touch, shuddering. 

“Not now—not now! I must go to my 
room.”’ 

To her room, alone with her misery. 
Alone, with the fate a million times worse 
than death staring her in the face. Alone, 
maddened and despairing. Slowly the min- 
utes went by, and still swiftly—slowly for 
Alick’s liberty—swiftly to rob her of hers. 

Again the court-room was thrown open, 
ind the learned judge and lawyers listened 
‘while the play went on. Lying witnesses 
‘Were sworn upon the stand one after another 
and with the same unmoved face the young 
man listened to them. Listened as though 
he believed that for him there was no truth 
or justice in the world; no rights, no hopes, 
nothing, nothing but the blackness of des- 
pair. 

- From her seat by the side of Mr. Richards, 
Mrs. Wheaton watched him with a stern, 
unyielding face. She believed in his guilt 
as truly as she believed iv her Bible; and 
the proof of it was to her plain and satisfac- 
tory. With the eager throng she waited for 
his condemnation; waited, and the trial 
went on. The evidence against the young 
man was strong; that for him weak and 
faint, and brought no light to the darkness. 

“ Guilty! guilty!’ was whispered from lip 
to lip. : 

Still unmoved, Alick listened. The plea 
for him was strong and ingenious, but his 
guilt towered above it and it was thrown 
aside. Just asthe jurymen were about re- 
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tiring from the boxes, there was a bustle at. 
the door, followed by the announcement, 
that another witness in favor of the prisoner 
wished to be heard. Every face was turned 
eagerly towards the slender figure of a 
woman who made her way hurriedly through 
the crowd to the witness’s stand. The 
court-roum grew as silent as death, as she 
was sworn, running her piercing eye over 
the faces of the crowd. 

‘*She must not be allowed to speak, she is 
mad !”’ cried Richards, excitedly, rising from 
his seat. =. 

**Silence—silence! ’’ answered Leone, in 
a low, clear voice. ‘‘ If Iam mad, I can do 
no harm, but speak I must and shall! and— — 
you—must—listen! 

‘I tell you she is mad,” he repeated 
loudly, his face growing white with fear as 
he spoke. 

** And I tell you that he is a murderer,” 
she returned, in the same calm, solemn tone. 
** Ask him where the idiot-boy Sim may be 
found this morning. There is a eager search 
in the village for him. You heard the in- 
quiries for him as you came through the 
streets, gentlemen.”’ 

“ She interruped Richards. 

“ Let the woman speak,” said the judge 
aternly—‘‘ and,” he continued, looking into 
the white face of the murderer, ‘‘ guard the 
door. Proceed with the evidence.” 

‘* Be patient with me,’’ began Leone, “I 
have a story to tell. I will make it as brief 
as I can. The prisoner at the bar is not 
guilty of the crime laid to his charge, but the 
son of the man before you, who calls himself 
Lemuel Richards. The idiot Sim ‘fired the 
grand house of his father. His father and I 
am the boy’s mother. Years ago, when I 
was young, innocent and pure, 1 was won 
away from my home by that man,” she said, 
pointing to Richards, ‘to lead a life of 
wickedness and shame. Wickedness, be- 
cause I held his secrets and helped him con- 
ceal them; shame because I was his mistress 
—his!—I had not been with him a year 
before he became a murderer.” 

“O my God! my God!” cried Richards, 
dropping his head upon his breast. 

**He told me his plan for money, money 
which he must have. I revolted against it. 
The crime ground upon my heart instead of 
his. The unborn child sleeping beneath my 
bosom was impregnated with the dreadful 
secret. In its darkness I carried him about, 
in it he was bred. The mother’s heart in its 
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heaviness crushed down upon him, and it 
became marked, heart and soul, with its 
mother’s woe. Lemuel Richards—then Rol- 
lins Flagg—came to your town and com- 
mitted a murder. Do you remember it? 
It has been years since, but have yon for- 
gotten it? Forgotten the wife who was 


robbed of a husband—the child who was 


robbed of a father? Seventeen years have 


passed, but is the crime forgotten? That 


man was its author, the man who had been 
striving for months to wed the daughter of 
the very man whom he murdered! ”’ 

She paused a moment, but the great crowd 
waé still, held in breathless silence. 

“*T followed him to this place, but to late 
to save the poor man from his fate. It was 
near the time of my child’s birth. But what 
right had I with a child, what did I want of 
it? was the cruel question constantly put to 
me. I! Good heavens! I who was dying 
fér something to love, something to make me 
better. The child must die when it was 
born, he said. If I did not take its life, he 
would. I deceived him. When I was weak 
with illness, I brought my babe here (I do 
not know why I selected this place), and 
left him at the door of your poorhouse. 
You all remember the event; and the boy 
who was so kindly cared for through his 
infancy.’’ 

She paused again. Still the great crowd 
was held silent—silent! 

“We left the country after that. After 
years of restless wandering we found our- 
selves in Eastern India. There another 
tragedy was enacted. The man before you 
formed afriendship. For a friend he sought 
a gentleman of unbounded wealth. The 
gentleman died. How? God knows, I do 
not. But to the last moment he trusted in 
the good faith of the seducer and murderer. 
He gave his property into his hands—the 
vast property that was to fall to an only 
sister and her child. Has the property ever 
reached them? Ask the widow of the mur- 
dered man who was murdered here years 
ago—ask the persecuted and nearly maddened 
daughter. The India merchant was Mrs. 


. Wheaton’s brother. With his money the 


fine house on the hill was built, and the 
eostly furniture bought. It was a bold 
stroke, but he was villain enough to carry it 
out. One in this great town understood him, 
instinctively, and that one the idiot-boy, his 
own son. He followed him about making 
strange signs in his face, and muttering fear- 
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ful words of his deadly secret. Frightened 
by this, and bent upon carrying out his bold 
plans, he came to me for aid. I must rid 
him of the boy. I promised todoso. How 
gladly I promised every mother must know. 
I came from the city by night for my child. 
God be praised, I felt his cheek against 
mine, his poor arms about my neck, and the 
beating of his heart against mine. Every- 
thing went smoothly for Richards then. 
But one night Sim escaped from me, and 
found his way back to his old*home. He 
arrived on the night of the party, and while 
the weary town’s people slept, set fire to the 
magnificent mansion. Again Richards came 
to me, telling me that he would murder the 
boy, if I did not take him out of the way. 
He knew that he was his own child, then, 
his and mine, but it was all the same. / 

I came here again to take the boy back 
with me. For weeks I have watched for an 
opportunity, but none has occurred. Last 
night I followed the father and son as they 
met, and heard the boy taunt him with what 
he had done, and more, tell him in his un- 
couth way, of the plan he was going to take 
to set the prisoner free. O God! I saw 
more! I saw the maddened, exasperated 
man strike a knife into the heart of the boy, 
and flee across the fields. I saw the white 
face of my child turned towards me; I heard 
him call faintly, ‘mother! mother!’ [bore 
him in my arms to your village inn. Yow 
can see him in my room, now, stark, straight. 
and cold. Dead! dead! dead! God pity 
me, dead! And that is all.” 

For a moment the.silence remained un- 
broken, and then shout after shout arose, 
shout after shout—loud, long and deafening. 
In the midst of the noise, which it was in 
vain to attempt to silence, Lemuel Richards 
stabbed himself to the heart, and fell down 
with the blood pouring from his wounds— 
down at the feet of the merciless crowd, 
which trampled his body as it hurried for- 
ward. 

Alick was taken from the prisoner’s box. 
and borne out into the freeair. Through 
the streets they carried him triumphantly— 
and then out to the humble cottage where 
his father lived; and still further, to the 
home of Mrs. Wheaton, crying and cheering 
at the top of their voices as they went—con- 
tented only, when they saw him by the side 
of Mabel, and heard her tremulous tones of 
joy ani thanksgiving. An hour later the 
widow was brought home in a carriage, for 
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once robbed of cher senna, her cheeks 
livid, her mouth tremulous, and her eyes 
tearful. 

Forgive me, forgive me, my | children!’ 
she cried, kneeling at the feet of Mabel and 
Alick, **T am at best, a poor, weak woman}”’ 
, That night the crowd of the morning 
assembled again before the house of Mrs. 
Wheaton, and gave cheer upon cheer aed 
and Alick. 

;“* Three times three! ” cried Mr, Morton. 

“ And three times three again,”’ he called, 
as, the sound was echoed from hill to hill. 
* Three times three, for the. boy Sim jis still 
alive! , Loud and hearty, my boys!’, 

- Loud and hearty, indeed, for good Marm 
Whitney hearing it, gave a cry of alarm, and 
sprang to.old Jerry’s side, declaring that the 


last trump was sounding, ‘an’ ~ was jest as 


faint.as death! 

>And Sim did not die. His a came 
near proving fatal to him. For weeks. he 
lay, prostrated, but, he rallied at last; and 
“mnder Leone’s nursing grew strong and 
happy,as,ever. On New Year’s day he was 
able to attend Alick’s and Mabel’s wedding. 
Not.a face in the little assembly was brighter 
than his, not.a heart more glad. 

, “ Pretty,Mabil Wheatons is married, she 
8,” he cried out, at the ¢lose of the, Saag’ 
mony. ‘Ise, glad, I is.. I knows lots 0’ 
things about it,” he added,. much to the 
amusement of those assembled, 


“Hush!” said Leone, trying to check 
him. 

“<T does knows lots ° things about “,” he 
repeated persistently, glancing towards the 
laughing Mabel. | 

One word; more, On that New Year’s 
day, an antiquated sleigh drawn by an anti- 
quated horse, was seen at an early hour 
making its way,out of the good town of 
Cranston. This sight was followed by the 
report that old Jerry Crane and Marm Whit- 
ney had eloped. It must have been true, 
for three days after they came back in the 
same antique establishment, and proceeded, 
not to the poor-farm, but to the house of 
Mr. Morton, and made an attempt strike 
a bargain with him for a small, shabby 
house that he owned in the west part of the 
town, By the assistance of Mabel and 
Alick, the desirable plan was brought about, 
and they retired in state to their new man- 
sion to spend the honeymoon. 

. Leone and Sim never left Mabel after her 
marriage. And peace and quiet, and happi- 
ness’ followed the weary days of pain and 
despair. Mrs. Wheaton grew. more like 
herself again, after the terrible exeitement 
was over. Never to this day, will she allow 
any allusion to. Lemuel Richards. * be made 
in her presence. 

So we will leave. ea all, loving and 
beloved. 


“MIDSUMMER. 


BY HENRY W. HALL. 


, uncertain, past or fature, 

Lies one single perfect day, 

“Mid of seasons Spring ‘and Autumn, 
Supremely fair, yet cast away. 


bets Herold of the Autumn heavens, 
, Jeweled crown of Spring’s delight, 
Dream we through it, heedless of it, _ 
-And—it dies in night. j 


And proceeding, onward, 


Somewhere on our journey wé shall stay 


And with childhood pathos, backward ' 
Gaze on life’s midsummer day. 


t 
HAntrorp, Corn. 8: 
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\HE ery of the Southern Pacific 
Company connecting San Francisco 

and New Orleans has in its passage through 
Southern California opened a most interest- 
ing and extensive region to the enjoyment 
of travelers, who, nevertheless, pass quickly 
across it, satisfied with what glimpses to the 
right and left they may catch on their way 
to the land beyond of perpetual roses and 


_ endless succession of fruits, never dreaming 


that they are ignoring the most novel and 
weird experiences of the trip. 

word desert” brings at once before 
us wide expanses of loose gray sand, varied 
only by white and glistening patches of the 
alkali so deadly to all serviceable growth; 
bat the picture is true only’ in part. The 
deserts of California are as varied in their 
surface and vegetation as are those sections 
so noted for their wealth of production. 
Between San Francisco and Los Angeles 
lies the Mojave Desert, fast narrowing its 
limits by the encroachments of settlers, who 
utilize even the smallest streams from the 
mountains, that were once allowed to lose 
themselves in the sands, but’ are now con- 
ducted through pipes or trenches for domes- 
tic and irrigating purposes. Sometimes 
wells are dug or bored, the water raised by 
the strong arms of'a windmill, and dispensed 
as the all-powerful inspiration to use and 
beauty. Carried swiftly across the wide 
plains of western California, the eye of the 
traveler yet has time to note the novelty 
and beauty of the scenery, varying with the 
season of passage. The numerous ranches, 
or farms, lying in every direction, separated 
by a mile or two of level grain-land, look like 
little villages, their groups of ‘build- 
ings, their trees and shrubbery, and, crown- 
ing all, the ‘giant windmills that wrest from 
earth its long-locked stores. Like gems of 
green they shine out from their golden set- 
ting of ripening grain, and at all seasons the 
winding roads and beaten paths are hospita- 
ble ‘invitations that promise one a welcome 
to the hearts of tasteful homes. 

“Unreclaimed desert lands, with their wild 
growths of cactus, often intervene before 
reaching Los Angeles, or city of the 
atigels,” so long the theme’ of verse ‘and 
story,’ but now fast losing its’ romantic 
Spanish characteristics in its metropolitan 
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a town in the usual sense, but a wide suburb 
of Los Angeles. In passing through:it we 
see mile after mile dotted with tasteful villas, 
and green with their surrounding orange 
groyes, all wrested from the'so-called desert 
lands; then in quick succession we pass 
iving villages and towns, the growth of 
the last ten years, until the largest, Colton; 
is left behind; here we ascend gradually for 
twenty-three miles, until a height) of nearly 
three thousand feet above sea-level 
reached at the San Gorgonio Pass, now so 
noted for its revivifying influence upon con: 
sumptive invalids. On its fertile breast 
nestle the little towns of Beaumont and 
Banning, sheltered by the Sierra Madre 
range on the north, the San Jacinto mouns 
tains on the south, and opening eastward to 
the warm dry breath of the desert, refusing 
entrance to the coast-fogs by the forbidden 
shoulders of the intervening mountains. 
Some six miles from Banning begins the 
great eastern desert of California, known as 
the Colorado. Our downward course here 
stops only at one hundred and fifty feet be- 
low sea-level, where the microscope: shows 
the sand to be made up of tiny sea-shells, 
delicately perfect though so:minute... These 
and the larger shells; abounding so. plenti- 
fully, prove to the scientist that here was 
once the bottom of the sea, though ‘his wis- 
dom has not yet solved: the riddle of the 
change to its present condition. However, 
shifting sand is but one of the features of 
this desert. In climbing the farther slope; 
Mammoth Tank station is reached, its name 
suggested by the great natural tanks existing 
in ‘the mountains near by, that, being filled 
during the heavy rains, are never‘empty the 
year round. This neighborhood is:one of . 
the most picturesque and interesting of the 
eastern desert. Long stretches of the sur- 
face are often so hardened by the action of 
rain, wind, and sun, that a carriage and 
horses passing over them leave scarcely a 
trace behind; and where 'the disintegration 
of the rocks is going on among the morntain 
ranges that traverse these plains, the. rush 
of the waters after heavy rains carries far 
out the many-angled fragments, dove-tailing 
them together into a. mosaic that runs 
through the gamut of rock-colors from white 
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to black, forming a surface so firm and even 
that one might ride for miles without jolt or 
jar, were it not for the numerous dry water- 
beds that intersect it, dug out by the force 
of the torrents succeeding to the cloud- 
bursts that occur in their season on the 
mountain tops. 

These wayward streams do not always fol- 
low the same channel; but where they do, 
there the moisture lingers, and often long 
lines of trees outline their borders; the 
branches interlacing overhead, form a grate- 
ful shade for a walk or a drive along the 
hardened water-bed. . 

Where the sand is loose and driven by the 
wind, a succession of hills has been formed 
to the south, whose soft tints change from 
misty white to a glowing salmon pink, ac- 
cording as they are affected by the enchant- 
ment of distance or other atmospheric in- 
fluences. Driving gaily along your boule- 
vard of hardened sand, at its end you may 
go with a rush to the very top of one of 
these smooth-breasted mounds and behold a 
new wonder. Fenced iu by many a neigh- 
boring drift, a little sheltered nook is found 
where the lingering moisture inspires the 
growth of grass and flowers; and the desert 
quail come here for food and drink; and 
with your shot-gun in hand, if you are quick 
and sure with aim and trigger, a brace or 
two of these toothsome morsels may prove 
to you at the dinner hour that you are still a 
being of common earth and air, and nota 
sojourner in a land of myths and dreams. 
Here little groves of Mesquite trees nestle 
against the breast of the motherly mounds, 
and even from their tops a gnarled and 
twisted and uncertain growth often waves 
its wild arms in the changing winds. One 
symmetrical base I remember as an object 
of amused surprise, upon whose top writhed 
the serpeuts of the ‘“‘ Lacoons”’ around the 
three central figures, in such close imitation 
of the originals in marble, that, were it not 
for the single branch of living green that 
grew from the head of the tallest of the 
group, there might have been a suspicion of 
some complicity between the hands of man 
and of nature. 

Water, then, is the wonder-worker, and it 
alone is needed to redeem much of this 
seemingly barren waste; hence the late agi- 
tation as to the feasibility of supplying this 
want through deflecting the waters of neigh- 
boring rivers into vast reservoirs for distri- 
bution. A plan is on foot among capitalists 
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in Chicago for irrigating three hundrei 
thousand acres of these lands. Companies 
of capitalists have already done much in this 
direction, but on a smaller scale, and the re- 
demption of all the desert lands is a scheme 
of such gigantic proportions that it is 
thought the Government only should take 
charge of its development. 

The deserts are not so destitute of water 
as is often believed. Besides the many 
mountain streams that lose themselves in 
the sand, springs with varied characteristic 
abound; and occasionally wells furnish ex- 
haustless supplies. One of the last-named 
is at Indio, the first station of any import- 
ance east of Banning. At Volcano, a few 
miles distant, are curious mud springs, boil- 
ing, evidently, over the influence of subter- 
ranean fires. 

About twenty-six miles east of Banning, 
and a little off from the track of the southern 
Pacific Railroad, between two spurs of the 
San Jacinto range of mountains, is a place 
called Palm Springs. It can be reached 
from the station of Seven Palms by a drive 
of about six miles across the sands. Here a 
few capitalists have interested themselves in 
testing the productiveness of the desert soil 
by supplying it with water. Orange, lemon, 
lime, and fig trees have been set out; some 
of the last-named began to bear the second 
year; for the others, a longer time is needed 
to test their success; but grape-vines come 
rapidly and abundantly into bearing, and 
vegetables can be raised the winter through. 
This place takes its name from a curious 
warm spring, the bottom of which has never 
been reached, as it indignantly resents all 
explorations in that direction by throwing 
up the lead, or the venturesome man, to the 
top, like a cork, and scratching him with 
the sheets of fine sand it flings out with its 
bubbling waters. Persons, however, who 
are rheumatic, and who persevere in such 
baths, soon leave most of their pains be- 
hind. 

It has long been @ place of sojourn for the 
native Indian, and a few trained grape-vines 
of unknown age and astonishing circumfer- 
ence attest the fact; and it is no wonder that 
he should wish to linger here and feast his 
eyes before resuming his restless tramp, 
when even as early as February and March 
the earth is aglow with flowers. You may 
go for miles through blossoms of the wild 
verbena, mostly purple and white, though 
occasionally a pink one blushes shyly be- 
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tween, while here and there tall stalks bear- 
ing flaunting colors wave like flags above 
the sea of bloom. In quiet nooks or in deep 
broad canyons of the mountains are the 
stately palms; and the climbing vines swing 
to the music of the waterfalls, hiding their 
charms for the lovers of nature, who, pa- 
tiently seeking, shall find and enjoy them. 

The California rains occur between 
-November and May, except on these sandy 
plains where the storms and “‘ washout ”’ are 
usual during the heated term. This makes 
it possible for the health-seeker to avoid all 
injurious dampness by passing the winter 
months in the gentle and balmy air of the 
desert, thus enjoying a perpetual summer 
without any great extremes of heat. 

The varied shapes and blossoms of the 
cactus are better known than other charac- 
teristics of these sections, as their fantastic 
forms and brilliant colors are easily seen en 
route, but a closer study of their peculiari- 
ties is abundantly rewarded. The tongue- 
shaped cactus, of which specimens are found 
in our conservatories, can be grown into an 
impenetrable hedge of twenty feet in height, 
its fruit being quite palatable if you can suc- 
ceed in removing the skin, which is so filled 
with microscopic spines that it can be a tort- 
ure to the unwary for days after eating. 
The cone-shaped cactus, which seldom grows 
beyond four or five feet in height, is crowned 
once a year with circies of blossoms, some 
shading from white through the yellows into 
the green, others gorgeous in reds. One 
species takes the shape of branching coral, 
protects itself by innumerable yellow spines 
an inch in length, and it flowers in delicate 
yellows. The cane-shaped variety often 
shoots to a height of from ten to fourteen 
feet, and bursts, rocket-like, into brilliant 
bloom, from the top. Where moisture has 
failed to keep alive some of these children 
of the desert, and the storms have washed 


away the green pulp and the thorns, you 
find a delicate skeleton tube of lacework, 
regular and beautiful in its design, and all 
unarmed against your appropriation of its 
charms. 

Mining in the mountains of the desert is 
carried on to some extent, but there, too, 
the lack of water is a limitation. There is 
no. lack of gold and silver, but the expense 
of freeing them from their neighboring rock 
discourages enterprise; gut many of the 
Indians, Spaniards, and Mexicans, by work- 
ing a few months in the mountains, un- 
earth enough for their needs during the re- 
mainder of the year. It is true that they 
are primitive in their habits and desires, yet 
they are often as reckless in their expendi- 
tures as their more enlightened neighbors. 

Wild rumors of boundless wealth hidden 
away in these mountains fastnesses often 
reach the ear of the traveler. The tale of 
the ‘‘ Lost Mine ”’ in its various phases is as 
enchanting to his adult ear as were the won- 
ders of the Arabian Nights to his youthful 
imagination; and many fruitless searches 
and schemes have been tried to win the 
secret from the rock or from the knowing 
ones among the tribes of Indians, who, it is 
said, are vowed to secrecy, the knowledge 
descending from father to son, and never to 
be revealed to a white man—a terrible death 
being the penalty of the broken oath. What- 
ever truth there may be behind these ru- 
mors, certain it is that there is a fascination 
in the wild life of the gold-seeker to many 
men who have expatriated themselves for 
the best years of their lives in their teo often 
fruitless search; and the charms of the 
desert, known best to the homeless tramp, 
who often winters in her warm bosom, have 
yet a growing hold upon those who are 
wearied with the sameness of all known 
things. 


NEVER thy spirit to the proof, 
And blench not at thy chosen lot; * 
The timid good may stand aloof, 
The sage may frown,—yet faint thou not, 
No heed the shaft too surely cast," > 
The foul and hissing bolt of scorn; 
For with thy side shall dwell, at last, 
The victory of endurance born.—BRYANT. 
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R. BOLD, the solicitor, found among 

. the correspondence ou his: office desk 

one ening a letter bearing an Egyptian 
postmark. Ititurned out to be’ a communi- 
ation from a stranger, informing him of the 
death inthe: Soudan of a Colonel : Ernest 


Tremayne, and rgminding the lawyer that 


the - ‘the deceased was in. bts posses- 
Whittaker, Mr. Bold looking over 
his glasses at: his confidential clerk, who at 
that moment entered. the: room, ‘‘ there isa 
letter here—confound the man, why can’t he 
write plainly? I can’t decipher his namel 
—tellingime of the death of a Colonel Tre- 
mayne. 1 don’t recollect such a person.’’. 
Tremayne!’’ repeated the 
clerk. ‘*It must be one df the Tremaynes 
of Newmarsh. There was a cousin or a rel- 
ative who:came here Once:on business, many 
years ago,”’ added the invaluable Whittaker, 
brightening. was mixed up. in an 
‘awkward gambling transaction, .and the 
young:man ‘had to leave'his regiment. He 
went abroad and egnepent some foreign ser- 
-yes, youl I recollect,” interposed 
Mr. But that must be. 
back—ten orififteen years.” 
Fifteen at least,” acquiesced Whittaker. 
How about his wilh? Have I, 
asked Mr. Bold.. 
Yes: pretty aure, now. L come to 
think of it,:that the will is in the tin box in 
said Whittaker. 
clerk left the: room, in to. a 
to search for the 
document, while Mr. Bold occupied himself 
with the remainder of his correspondence. 
After a short interval Whittaker returned 
with a satisfied air, carrying a large sealed 
envelope in his hand. 
Aha!” exclaimed Mr. Bold, taking 


never.intended 


‘fx: 


ii af 

the man,’’ exclaimed Mr. Bold. {I forgot 
what I’ve heard of him, but I fancy his re- 
putation is. a little he is the 
is he?” 

think we had to sue him, 
ay long ago.’ A dishonored acceptance,’’ 

yes. To be, sure,; Oh!,a very 
doubtful character—quite an adventure, ia 
fact,” said Mr. Bold, looking more and more 
scandalized. 

wonder what the will. says ? he added, 

Under the circumstances he felt no seruple 
about. opening the envelope and: unfolding 
the will. After glancing: at its contents, os 
said aloud:—. 

. “ He appoints his friend, James Rosseter, 
sole executor and trustee and guardian of his 
infant daughter. Everything to the child,” 


{Not muchoof an executor and. trustee,’’ 
observed the correct Whittaker, disparag- 
ingly. i SA sort of, fore young 


Pm atraid this. is very, Whit. 
taker,” said Mr. Bold, looking. perturhed, 
‘*Ivhad entirely forgotten about this will, or 
I would certainly have suggested to the tes- 
tator to make another,, He made it when 
quite a young man—I regdllect now his tel- 
ling his wife was just) dead-—without, suffi- 
cient reflection as, to the character of his 
friend. In those days, I.dare say there was 
nothing against this young Mr. Rosseter.”’ . 

Mr. Bold pursed his lips omniously as he 
spoke. Whittaker, who seemed to aban his 
master’s uneasiness, added:—. 

‘No doubt, having lived abroad so many 
years, the testator/ heard no; rumors about 
the captain.”? 

“It is probably saothen: instance of that 
fatal procrastination,’”’ said the lawyer sev- 
erely. ‘I dare say,if the truth were known, 

the will to stand. How- 
ever, it can’t be helped,” he concluded, with 


possession of it and glancing at the inscrip- a shrug of his shoulders. “I am nearly cer- 
tion upon it. ‘“ Will of Mr. Ernest Tre- tain that Overland & Co., of Charing 
mayne, eh! Dated sixteen yearsago. Exe- Cross, were poor Tremayne’s agents. You 


cutor, Mr. J. Rosseter.”’ 


might take my card and step down and see 


_ “He was mixed up in that gambling busi-, , them, Whittaker. Possibly they may know 
ness, too,’ remarked Whittaker. “+ He left ,,whether there: is any property, and where 


the army, I think, at the same time.. He is. the daughter is. 


You must also find out 


about town still—quite the swell. I’ve seen Captain Rosseter’s address. I must write to 


him driving in the park,”...;.- 


_ him and ask him to call. 
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-. Mr. Bold was one of: those old-fashioned, 


fussy, self-important practitioners: who are 


apt to assume a sort of paternal authority 
over clients. He was inclined to be pompous 
and patronizing. But, on the other hand, 
he was extremely honest and conscientious, 
and his main idea was to promote the wel- 
fare'of those who consulted him. The uan- 
earthing of Colonel Tremayne’s will, which 
he had entirely forgottten, vexed hima good 
deal, for he aceused himself of having neg- 
lected his ‘client’s interests in permitting the 
dociment to remain in its present form. 
He had for some years past heard rumors 
concerning Captain Rosseter, which he now 
considered he ought clearly to have brought 
tothe ‘testator’s knowledge. It was: true 
that he was not personally acquainted with 


the captain; and could -not ‘vouch for ‘the 


accuracy of the scandals that had come to 
his ears. But he knew Captain Rosseter to 
be an impecunious gentleman, addicted to 
betting and gambling, a club lounger, with- 
out visible means of subsistence; a loud- 


- voiced, jovial, easy going, dissipated person, 


of aitype regarded by grave men. ee 
with horror and distrusty; 

~The old lawyer fidgeted a good deal Aiting 
the day, nor was his uneasiness allayed by 
the report of: his clerk of his interview with 
Messrs. Overland & Co., the army agents. 
From these gentlemen he had learned that 
Colonel Tremayne hadicontrived to amass a 
considerable fortune during his exilé, and 
had remitted home for investment from time 
to time sums amounting in the aggregate to 
nearly £20,000.. Whittaker could obtain no 
information regarding the daughter of the 
deceased man... Colonel. Tremayne’s agents 


‘suspected that they used at onetime to remit — 
the. child’s isehooling at Brighton, this was 


‘Many years ago, and, at. the next moment, 
they knew nothing ‘whatever’ about 
young lady. 

» “She can’t be of age yet,” ‘Mr. 
Bold. “*My ‘recollection is that. when the 
‘will-was made the child: was a baby. That 
time the at) the 

‘ 

The. young: may: have died,” sug- 
Whittaker. It doesn’t follow that 


she is still alive because the Hot 


alter his will; ??. ; 
“ Dhererisone thing certain,”- said 


Bold, with:emphasis ;‘‘ Captain Rosseter 
‘must not ‘pecallowed to have the handling of 


£20,000. He must renounce and the money 
f 
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must be paid into court, which will appoint 
a proper guardian.”’ 

** don’t fancy the. captain will care ‘about 
renouncing,’?. remarked omin- 
ously. 

“He: must,” said Mr. Bold, in his 
impressive manner, . ‘$ If necessary, I must 
take a high hand with him, and insist upon 
it. I can’t stand by and let. this man get 
possession of the young lady’s fortune. Did 
find out his address ?”’ 

- “Blenheim Club,” responded Whittaker. 

Humph!”? saerted Mr. Bold, seizing his 

pen. However, he wrote a polite note to 
the captain, informing him of Colonel: Tre- 
mayne’s death, and requesting him. to call, on 
the following morning with reference to the 
wil 
_ 41 flatter myself that I know, how. to deal 
with a person of this stamp,’? he remarked, 
ashe handed the potter to his. clerk; to 
copied., 
will net stand. by and. see this 
girl robbed.”. 
» Mr. Bold was, very Aenantonth to. have his 
own way, and he felt very little doubt that 
he would succeed. Consequently, when 
Captain Rosseter called the next day, he re- 
ceived him: with an air of calm assurance 
and superiority which was calculated to “ 
weight tojhis counsels... 

“Captain , Rosseter,”, he said, little 
stiffly, as his. visitor seated , himeelf. in the 
clients’ chair, ‘‘I want to have a chat with 
-you ‘about our. poor friend’s, will, Had. you 
heard of his death, by the way?” , 

Yes,’? said the captain, who seemed 
somewhat subdued and ill at cme sim, the 
presence of the lawyer... 

“Ab! What was it?,. That, dreadful 
climate, I suppose ?.’’, inquired Mr, Bold, 
quietly taking stock,of his companion, 

Yes,” answered the captain shortly... . 
of Dear me!. Poor fellow!” exelaimed the 
lawyer, absently, as he unfolded, the , will 
_with deliberation. ‘‘ Now, this is,a very 
unsatisfactory document,” he added,.in a 
‘confidential tone., ‘‘To begin with, it sis 
sixteen years old. , Extraordinary that. the 
testator should not have changed ‘his views 
sixteen years.” 

«Mr. Beld glanced up at Captain Rosseter 
,as he:spoke; but the latter either had. noth- 


-ing to. say or else did not choose to commit 


himself to an opinion. He remained silent, 
and Mr. Bold, instinctively mistrusted -him 
the more on account of his retivence.,. .; 
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‘* By his will, made sixteen years ago,” 
said the lawyer, meaningly, ‘‘ the testator 
left every thing he possessed to his daughter, 
and appointed you sole executor and trustee 
and guardian of the child.” 

The lawyer looked keenly at his companion 
as he made this announcement, and felt 
puzzled by his demeanor. But being in a 
“suspicious mood; he was chiefly struck by 
the fact that Captain Rosseter studiously 
avoided meeting his gaze. 

“I suppose thé young lady, Miss Tre- 
mayne, is still alive?” inquired Mr. Bold. 

Yes,’ answered the captain. 

‘*She must be nearly grown up,’’ con- 
tinued Mr. Bold. 

The captain nodded, but seemed by his 
manner to wish to change the subject. Mr. 
Bold noticed this at the time, and thought a 
good deal about it afterward. 


‘Of course, Captain Rosstter,” said Mir. 


Bold, in his most convincing and authorita- 
| ‘tive tone, “you will not take upon yourself 
the responsibility thrust upon you by this 
will, which, no doubt, was never intended to 
stand.” 

“Why do you say that?’’ inquired the 
captain, rather quickly. 

** Well, frankly, Captain Rosseter, between 
you and me, do you consider that you are 
fitted to be a young lady’s guardian? Ex- 
cuse my outspokenness,’’ added the lawyer, 
endeavoring to soften his remarks by smil- 
ing and showing his false teeth; ‘‘ but really 
now, would you, in the testator’s place ’”»—— 

** Anyhow, there is the will,’’ interposed 
Captain Rosseter, evidently not liking the in- 
‘sinuation. 

** Yes, here is the will, but I should cer- 
‘tainly advise you to wash your hands of it,”’ 
said Mr. Bold,inafatherly manner. What 

‘I propose to do is to pay the money—by the 
way, I suppose there is money ?”’ 

**I suppose so,”’ said the captain, with 
‘real or affected. carelessness. 

“Pay the money into court, and get a 
legal guardian appointed,’ resumed Mr. 
‘Bold, with cheerful confidence. ‘‘ You will 
‘thus be relieved of all responsibility and 
‘trouble.” 

The captain, who had become very red 
and uncomfortable, made no answer to this 
‘suggestion, but stretched out his hand and 
took up the will. He read it through care- 
.fully, and then proceeded to fold it up. 

“T am entitled to have this, I suppose ?” 
che said, almost defiantly. 
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‘* Well—er—yes, in strictness,” replied 
Mr. Bold, completely taken aback. ‘ But 
it has to be proved and deposited in the 
probate court.”’ 

** Yes, I know,” replied the captain, rising 
from his seat and thrusting the document 
into his pocket. 

“* Am I to understand,” gasped Mr. Bold, 
turning crimson, ‘‘ that you propose to em- 
ploy your own solicitor sel 

“IT have a solicitor,” said the captain 
shortly. ‘*Good day to you, Mr. Bold.” 

“Stay! Stay, sir!’? exclaimed Mr. Bold, 
endeavoring to control his indignation, which 
almost choked him. ‘ I must trouble you to 
give me a receipt for the document.” 

** By all means,”’ said the captain, who 
seemed to have recovered his assurance. 

The lawyer struck the hand bell upon his 
table sharply, and with forced calmness in- 
structed Whittaker to prepare thé«necessary 
receipt. This formality being completed, 
the captain strode out of the office, leaving 
the lawyer and his clerk staring at one an- 
other in speechless indignation. 

‘*The man is a rogue!” said Mr. Bold as 
soon as he could speak. 

‘Means to collar the money,” remarked 
the clerk. 

**Not if I can help it!” exclaimed Mr, 
Bold, with unusual energy. ‘ I'll apply to 
the court immediately and have the man 
removed from his office,”’ 

“You will have to get evidence first,” 
said Whittaker, prudently. 

** Pooh! his reputation will be sufficient,” 
returned Mr. Bold, impatiently. 

However, when he came to make inquiries 
about Captain Rosseter—which he proceeded 
to do forthwith in the heat of his virtuous in- 


.dignation—he found it more difficult than he 


had imagined to convict him of serious mis- 
conduct. The captain had led the life of a 
man about town, had had numerous transac- 
tions with the money-lending fraternity, had 
played high and drank pretty freely, and 
there were dark corners in his career which 
would not, perhaps, have stood the test of 
censorious investigation, but there was no 
recorded act of his that could be pointed out 
as disgraceful or dishonorable, To Mr. 
Bold’s secret vexation he found the people 
were inclined'to judge the captain leniently. 
Moreover, it seemed that during the last 
year or two Captain Rosseter had abandoned 
his usual haunts and occupations, had given 
up cards and had shown distinct symptoms 
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of sober respectability. The result was that 
the lawyer could not see his way to make a 
case against Captain Rosseter. 

At length, however, after many weeks had 
elapsed, Whittaker came into his master’s 
room one day with a startling piece of intel- 
ligence. The ever-watchful clerk had dis- 
covered that Captain Rosseter had purchased 
for himself an estate at S ore for £7,000. 

“ At least he bought it in his wife’s name,” 
explained Whittaker. ‘But the question 
is where did the money come from ?”’ 

**Good heavens!’’ exelaimed Mr. Bold. 
4* Married, eh! is he ?* f heard a rumor, but 
he isn’t supposed to be married. However, 
as you say, the question is, where did he get 
that £7,000 from?” 

“1 don’t think it is difficult to guess,” 
said Whittaker, with a grin. 

“Pon my word, Whittaker, I’m afraid it 
isa case of serious fraud. 1 know for certain 
that the mar has not £7,000 of his own,” 
said the lawyer, getting excited. 

«“f{ wonder where the young lady is?” 
exclaimed Whittaker. 

** We must find out,” said Mr. Bold, en- 
ergetically. ‘* Overland & Co. gave you the 
address of the school at Brighton, didn’t 


“they? Well you must go down there at 


once, Whittaker, and trace her. I feel it 
my duty to investigate this matter, for $I 
should not be the least surprised if it tran- 
Spired that this Captain Rosseter has been 
helping himself to the trust money.” 
Whittaker being entirely of the same opin- 
ion, started off on his mission without delay, 
and was absent about a week, during which 
time Mr. Bold fumed with impatience and 
curiosity. Whittaker’s report, when he re- 
turned, was not calculated to allay suspi- 
ions. He had traced Miss Tremayne 
through her girlish career from Brighton to 
asehool at Cheltenham, and from there to 
Bath. At the latter city she had resided 
until a year cr two ago with an elderly lady, 
who had died suddenly, since which event 
nobody knew what had become of the young 
girl or where she had gone after leaving Bath. 
“ve made up my mind what I will do, 
Whittaker,” said Mr. Bold, after discussing 
the situation with his clerk. ‘+I shall go 
and see Captain Rosseter and insist upon 
hie telling me where the )oung lady is, if 
he refuses 1 shall feel justitied in taking 
legal steps. My belief is that the poor girl 
is either dead or is being kept out of her 
inheritance, or part of it.”’ 


*It looks black, very black,” acquiesced 
Whittaker. 
The consequences was that next day Mr. 
Bold, who was a plucky and determined little 
gentleman, and who was capable to making 
personal sacrifices for the sake of justice 
and principle, journeyed down to Stanmore 
and presented himself at the door of the cap- 
tain’s newly-acquired residence. His object 
was to take his adversary by surprise and to 
profit by his confusion. His design was 
particularly successful, for no one could have 
looked more startled and confused that Cap- 
tain Rosseter when his sturdy accuser was 

ushered into his presence. 
Bold!” exclaimed the captain, 
nearly dropping the post-prandial pipe which 


was smoking. 
~ “Yes, sir,’’ said the lawyer, severely. 


And as soon as the door was closed he con- 
fronted his companion and said: ‘‘ Captain 
Rosseter, I have come down here as solicitor 
to the Tremayne family for many years, and 
as solicitor to the late Colonei Tremayne, to 
demand of you information concerning Col- 
onel Tremayne’s daughter.”’ 

_ “Sit down,” said the captain, not very 
politely, perhaps, but with tolerable calm- 
ness. 

‘* No, thank you, Captain Rosseter,”’ re- 
turned the lawyer, in a tone which showed 
that he did not intend to be trifled with. 
**] give you fair warning that if you don’t 
answer my question I shall invoke the aid of 
the law to find out what I have not been able 
to discover myself.” ; 

. Before the captain could reply, the door 
opened and a young lady entered the room. 
The lawyer, turning round, only caught a 
glimpse of her as she endeavoured to retire, 
but he perceived that she was young and 
pretty. The captain, however called after 
her. 


Annie, my dear, come in. Let me in- 
troduce you to my wife.’’ 

Mr. Bold bowed stiffly, and the young 
lady, as though instinctively suspecting the 
lawyer’s hostile intentions, crossed over 
to her husband’s side and laid her hand 
lovingly on his shoulder. 

* Annie, my darling,” said the captain, 
with singular gentleness, ‘‘ you must let me 
tell Mr. Bold your little story. How your 
father, my good friend, on leaving England, 
laughingly confided his little daughter to my 
care. How I used to call and see you at 
school with my pockets full of sweetmeate. 
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How your bright face and innocence brought 
sunshine into my heart when it was full of 
darkness. How you grew up and teased me 
and made me realize the unworthiness of 
my life. .How I strove to do better, only to 
learn my weakness. How at length, upon 
your old schoolmistress, with whom you 
lived, dying two years back, you voluntarily 
consented to devote to reform- 

“ Nonsense, James,” interposed the girl, 
putting her little hand over his mouth and 
kissing him impulsively. 

. The captain bore the infliction cheerfully 
quenahh, though his eyes were moist as he 
turned again to the lawyer, and said: ‘ The 
long and short of the matter is, Mr. Bold, 
that I married this young lady two years ago, 
with the full consent of. mer father, Colonel 

You might have said so when. you called 
saan me that day,’”’ retorted the. lawyer, 
feeling smaller than he had overdone in his 

At. a: sign from shee: husband ‘Ros- 
seter glided out’ of the room, aud when the 
door had closed the captain retorted: ‘‘ Sol 


might if you had been-civil. But your man- 


‘THOMSON HUSBAN D.. 
BY MARGARET A. LEE. 


\CHOOL ‘was done. All the ‘lisping 
QO. misses and chubby boys had gone home 
to,dinner; the school-house was swept and 
usted, the desks were put in order, the 

geekly account, cast up, and Miss Nelly 
Thomson tied on her. bonnet and wrapped 

a light shawl round her somewhat stately 
Gates. thinking what a nice time she 
should have at Clovernook that bland Satur- 
day, and how sweet it would be to wake up 

to.robin so.gs and fragrance of clover and 
roses in the holy Sabbath morning, instead 
of the clatter of a boarding-house, and the 
odor of coffee and fish-balls. 

The note that had come for her had a post- 
script insisting on her coming by two, and 
‘that the carriage would meet her at the 

on, and, strangely enough, designated 
dress she was to wear; and, “don’t let 
hair curl,” it added, “ brush it back in 


. of my career. 


ner was so suspicious, and, I may add, 
insulting 

“I’m very sorry,” interposed the, lawyer, 
shamefaced. 

“Pshaw! Never mind, my dear sir,” 
cried the captain, heartily. ‘‘ It was my own 
fault—an unpleasant reminder of my past 
life. Thanks to my wife, I have mended my 
ways, turned farmer, grown respectable—the 
least I could do in return for the sacrifice 
she made in throwing herself away upon me. 
There ‘is no concealment; she married me 
with her eyes open, and her father also gave 
his consent after I had made full confession 
He knew, poor fellow, what 
it is to fall, God bless Ernest Tremayne! 
He trusted me with his child and. with his 
child’s fortune. In all your experience you 
will never find a more faithful guardian and 
trustee than I shal] be, in spite of my ante- 

$1. believe «it, Captain Rosseter—I hon-’ 
estly and sincerely. believe it,’ exclaimed the 
lawyer, genuinely moved; ‘* and if you will 
permit me to appologize to, you and to shake 
you wr the, hand I ‘shall foal more fesatee 
table, I indeed,.’’ vai 


. 


those beautiful waves.” could 
Tennant mean ? 

The way to the boarding-house lay through 
the long street, of the village, but, there was 
a roundabout path by the river, shaded by 
great trees, and that was Miss Thomson’s 
favorite walk. It took but five minutes 
longer, and albeit ina hurry, she determined 
to go that way now. She could walk a little 
quicker and get home by the time dinner 
was, on the table. She wasn’t disposed to 
meet common acquaintances while the ex- 
citement of the note and expected visit bs 
upon her. The genial silence of the 
trees and the tender ripple of the river suited 
her better, for far down in Miss Thomson’s 
heart was a bit of sentiment that hung upon 
the thought of Clovernook, Last summer 
she had met Mrs. Tennant’s brother there, 
a bachelor of forty, a major of infantry, # 
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gentleman and a scholar, though a little 
stately. 

Miss Thomson was not given to romauce, 
being decidedly practical in her turn of 
mind, but she had a poetic side not spoiled 
by her thirty-five years and the vexatious 
school, and couldn’t help thinking what a 
noble-looking man the major was, and how, 
some time or other, some woman would love 
him. Ever afterward she was given to 
dreaming and feeling somewhat sad in con- 
nection with Clovernook, and now she felt 
little inclined to meet any one as she went 
home. 

What was her vexation then, to see just 


-in the path before her the person of all 


others she most disliked to meet—the Rev. 
Mr. Stockwell. She would have turned 
back, but she had been seen, the gentleman 
was coming eagerly towards her, and there 
was nothing to do but bite her lips, smooth 
down a little frown, and answer his saluta- 
tion. Now when Miss Thomson was a fair 
young girl of eighteen, and Mr. Stockwell 
came to preach as her father’s colleague, the 
two had plighted troth, and the pastor’s 
daughter was universally looked upon as the 
young pastor’s future wife. But the old 


_ minister died suddenly; his daughter would 


not marry immediately, and in the mean- 
time another woman quite as pretty, and 
having the advantage of a nice little income, 
had fascinated the fickle man. Of couise he 
was made free at once, and Nelly very mag- 
nanimously said nothing to any of her 
father’s friends, except that they had come 
to the conclusion that they should not suit 
each other. The pastor married; his wife 
had an infant every year or two, faded into 
a delicate invalid and died, at last, a year 
before this date, leaving her husband in a 
state of helplessness quite interesting to 
some of his lady parishioners. The minister 
could not be blamed for wanting a wife; but 
it was curious that he should pass by the 
pretty misses and buxom widows, to think 
of his old love, now a decided old-maid, and 
& school-mistress into the bargain. 

To be sure Miss Thomson did not seem 
in the least faded. Her fine constitution, 
active, cleanly habits and sweet dis; osition 
had preserved her from wrinkles, or gray 
hairs, kept her cheeks rosy, and her figure 
lithe and graceful. To be sure, she was by 
common consent allowed to be the most in- 
tellectual and. most ladylike woman in the 
parish; she had supported herself quite in- 


dependent of the gratuity her father’s old 
friends would have bestowed upon her, and 
laid up a little sum in the bank beside; but 
then she was an old-maid,and several pretty 
noses were turned up at the minister’s evi- 
dent preference for her. 

Now matters had .reached a crisis in the 
minister’s mind, and he had left his dinner, 
and his ‘‘in conclusion,” to spoil, in order 
to intercept Miss Thomson and settle the 
question of ‘his future happiness,” as he 
called it. Not to lose time, with a little 
clearing of the throat, and a little tremble— 
for the minister was really in earnest, as far 
as he could be—he plunged into the midst of 
his story, and offered himself unreservedly 
for Miss Thomson’s acceptance or rejection. 
He would not be contented either with her 
respectful negative, but must plead for time, 
for more consideration of the subject, and 
so forth. 

‘*T think the union would be scarcely a 
fair one,” Miss Thomson said, vexed at 
length. ‘‘ You have bestowed all the love 
and care you had to give on one woman and 
her children; you have lived with her, and 
mourned for her. You have little beside re- 
spect to give to any one else. I, on the con- 
trary, have never loved,” (meeting bis sig- 
nificant glance), ‘‘ no, sir, 1 was mistaken 
when I once thought’ I loved you, I under- 
stand my needs better now. I have all these 
years been gathering up knowledge, and 
correcting my first estimate of life and char- 
acter, loving only children and kind friends. 
as such, until I am able to bestow upon a 
good man—if I should meet one—all of my 
heart that ever was worth bestowing. And 
I want an equivalent. I have no idea of 
taking the poor remnant any other woman 
has left. I wish you a very good day, sir,” 
and Miss Thomson walked off stiffly, feeling 
a little womanly triumph, it must be con- 
fessed, that the old score was paid up. 

It was difficult, somehow, to adjust the 
bands of wavy hair, and put on the collar 
just to our heroine’s satisfaction, but it was 
done at length, and she read the last maga- + 
zine to while away the time until the car- 
riage came, and before she reached Clover- 
nook forgot all about dresses, hair, the 
minister, or anything but the soft sky, the 
trees, the waving shades upon the meadows, 
the sparkle of the water as the trees let the 
sun in upon it. When she reached the cot- 
tage her heart was too full of these to leave 
one corner for vanity or self-consciousness, 
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and she was astonished at herself when she 
met the major with perfect ease and cool- 
ness. He was a little discomposed, al- 
though it could not*have been so much of a 
surprise to him, for he had been two days at 
Mlevernook, and knew that she was coming, 
but he became his own dignified self ina 
moment, and entertained the ladies until 
dea-time quite pleasantly. Then they must 
all over the garden and orchard, and even 
own to the river side and into the forest, 
and come home by starlight, the major offer- 
ing his arm to Miss Thomson, while the 
host and hostess jingered a little behind. 
‘They must sit on the piazza too until nearly 
midnight, to see the moon come softly up 
into the radiant heavens, and hear the whip- 
poorwill and the distant murmur of the 
river, now talking brilliantly, now falling 
into a silence as charmed as that around 
them. The dreams of one of them were 
charmed too. The whippoorwill’s song 
melted into the robin’s, evening clasped 
hands with the morning, and each borrowed 
something of the beauty of the other, and 
‘on the wings of such sleep, full of singing 
‘and blooming, her youth seemed to come 


back to heragain. All the hope and spring- 


ing life, and fresh, buoyant faith. Sueh 
another Sabbath neyer bloomed into Miss 
Thomson’s life, either from the wonderful 
*unrise streaming purple all: up the clouds, 
&nd all across the meadow, to the solemn 
brightness of its death in the western sky. 

There was the last morning nap all full of 
“‘robins’ songs; the delicious country break- 
fast, not to be despised, the fragrant ride to 
ehurch; the sermon, which in some way 
‘was much better than Mr. Stockwell’s or- 
dinary ones; the closing hymn—one of her 
father’s favorites, and sung to her joy in the 
consecrated old tune—the ride back to din- 
‘ner, for no one would hear of her going 
home to the boarding-house, the visit wasn’t 
half done yet; the long walk in the after- 
hoon in the forest, where in a cathedral of 
, Pine trees, they—the major, that is—read 
* chapters from the prophets and psalms with 
his deep, reverent voice, and they all sung 
‘old hymns that they had learned in youth, 
and almost looked for angels to come down 
upon the spiry roof, and bring them a whee 
in 

San Thomson hardly knew how Mr. and 
Mrs. Tennant strolled off, leaving her with 
the major beside her on the brown bank, 
n or how the conversation took so personal a 
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turn, but before she knew it, the major had 
led her to tell much of her own experiences, 
and was talking in answer to some question 
of hers of a soldier’s life; the danger, the 
hardship and the loneliness. How when 
watching the camp-fires far away on the out- 
skirts of civilization, he thought sadly of his 
sister’s happy fireside, and wondered if such 
an one would ever shine for him. Miss” 
Thomson pitied his loneliness, and found 
that her life too had been lonely (though she 
didn’t say so), and shrunk from the long 
days in the school-room month after month 
and year after year, and wished the major 
would always stay at Clovernook even if he 
was nothing to her. But she only looked 
thoughtfully at the bit of sky left by the 
pine branches, and tiever noticed that the 
major was looking anxiously at her, until he 
took her hand, and in a voice very faint and 
tremulous for such a great, stout man, said: 
Would it be too presumptuous in him, if he 
asked her to share all these hardships with 
him. 

Then Miss Thomson found out that she 
had kept a bud of love all ready to blossom 
in her heart, ever since last year, when she 
first saw the major, and that he had gone off 
with a problem in his heart that resolved it- _ 
self into the same thing when he was far 
away, and that he had come hundreds of 
miles on a short leave, only to ask that fate- 
ful question. 

One week was a short time to find a new 
teacher for the school, and furnish a bridal . 
outfit, but Miss Thomson had many friends, 
and all were proud to help. Nothing was — 
talked of in the parish but the new engage- 
ment, the preparations, what Mrs, B—— or 
Mrs. C—— or Miss M—— was making for 
the bride, how far she was to go, how beau- 
tiful she looked, or how grand or devoved 
the lover was. 

Another Sabbath morning saw them 
standing before the altar, and the Rev. Mr. 
Stockwell found ita little difficult to steady 
his voice for the ceremony. Everybody was 
there, and everybody said that when she was 
a girl of eighteen, and had come blushing 
into the old church on the present minister’s 
arm, she had not been half so handsome. 
And even now, ten years from that wedding, 
her husband honestly aflirms that he never 
saw a woman so beautiful, certainly not one 
80 good, and he knows there never was one 
better loved. , 
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UP THE BENUE RIVER. 


URING the winter of 1889 Major Claude 
M. Macdonald made a very interesting 
journey by steamboat far up the Benue 


branch of the Niger river, and then up its 
Kibbi tributary in a steam launch, approach - 


ing very near to the basin of the Shari river, 
which empties into Lake Tchad. The 
Benue is the only river in Africa which 
affords uninterrupted navigation from the 
sea to the central regions of the continent. 
“Major Macdonald saw a good many novel 
and interesting things, made a great sensa- 
tion along the river, and he recently told the 
**Royal Geographical Society” the story of bis 
adventures. The little stern-wheel steamer 


Boussa, drawing five feet of water, carried — 


the party. She was aground only once for 
600 miles, which speaks well for the pilot 
and also for the possibilities of navigation on 
this great river. Her two large funnels, 
stand side by side, inspired great respect on 
the upper Benue. The natives were under 
the impression that those imposing chimneys 
-could be lowered from their vertical position 
at the sweet will of the white man and fired 
off with destructive effect. 

At Mozum the men were armed chiefly 
‘with bows and arrows. Macdonald, wishing 


‘to test their skill, placed his handkerchief on’ 


2 small tree about 180 feet off, and said he 
‘would give a piece of cloth to the archer 
who could hit the mark. A young man who 
‘seemed to be in popular favor as the Wil- 
liam Tell of the village, stepped to the front 
and sent a poisoned arrow whizzing into the 
entre of the ward, and he became. the 
possessor of the bale of cloth as a reward for 
‘his prowess. The country around here was 


at one time the great cotton market of this 


part of the Niger Basin. It is now almost 


' uninhabited waste, the Mohammedans hav- 


ing desolated it during their slave raids. 
They have tried to cross the river at this 


' point and carry their raids into the Bassa 


country, but the people, supported by the 
Niger Company, and with the wide river 
‘before then, have effectually held the Mo- 
hammedans in check. 

At Loko, Macdonald met one of the much- 
talked of Fulbe Emirs, or provincial gover- 
nors of the western Soudan. He appeared 
on the bank surrounded by a mounted re- 
tinus, and he himself was mounted on a 


small country bred horse. He was dressed 
in a veluminous “tobe,” handsomely em- 
broidered with green silk, very baggy 
trousers, and embroidered scarlet shoes, 
Much to the amusement of the people on 
the boat, he prepared to ride his horse along 
the plank stretching between the shore and 
the vessel. He and his steed would have 
fallen into the river if the white man had 
not sent him word that he would he pleased 
to see him without his horse. 

After he came on board he requested a 
private interview with the queen’s envoy. 
He said he and his people were not tillers of 
the soil; they did not dig the ground, 
neither did they barter ivory or palm oil 
like the merchants from Kano and the 
north, and like the white men. No, they 


‘were fighting people. They fought the pa- 


gans and made salves of them. He had to 
send a tribute of 200 slaves to his master, 
the Sultan of Sokoto, and he had great dif- 
ficulty in getting them. Now, as Macdonald 
was all powerful, could he not by authority 
of his queen make the white traders sell him 
rifles and cartridges so that he might raid the 
tribes on the other side of the river, and 
thus get what he wanted? Of course these 
would be used only against the pagans, and 
not against the white men. 

He was very much dejected when Mac- 
donald told him that the queen and people 
of England hated slavery and slave raiding, 
and therefore on no account would arms or 
ammunition be sold or given to him. Mac- 
donald told them it would be much better if 
they occupied themselves in tilling the soil, 
but his words probably fell on very stony 
ground. 

In the Mitshi country, a little further up 
the Benue, Macdonald found a savage and 
treacherous people, who occupy both banks 
of the river and have kept the Mohamme- 
dans in check. They are split up into num- 
berless little clans, which make it difficult 
to deal with them, as a treaty made with one 
clan is simply laughed at by the others. 
For a long time they had a wholesorile dread 
of the white man, thinking he had descended 
from the skies, and was invulnerable. In 
1885, however, they discovered their error. 
They had a slight dispute with the agent 
of one of the trading companies, and in the 
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heat of the argument one of the young men 
slipped a poisoned arrow from his bow to 
test the supposed invulnerability of the 

white man. It just grazed the neck of a 
white clerk named Hoyland, scarcely break- 
ing the skin. The whites retreated toward 
the river, but before they reached it the un- 
‘fortunate clerk had succumbed to the poison 
in the wound. The Mitshis finding that the 
whites were no more invulnerable than 
themselves, burned the various factories 
and massacred as many white men as they 
could find. Theo stil] preserved the skull of 
Agent Griffiths, which they use as a fetich. 
They were severely punished for their treach- 
ery in 1886 by the Niger Company, and sev- 
eral of their villages were destroyed. 

Thi is one of the largest stations of the 
Niger Company on the Benue. The people 
belonging to he Djuku tribe, and are intelli- 

_ gent, peaceful, and gool tempered. They 

_ are surrounded on all sides by Mohammedans. 
By special request, a number of the warriors 
and belles paraded in they best clothes, the 

warriors armed with bundles of poisoned 
spears and the women attired in bright- 
colored clothes. Captain Ferryman tried to 
take some photographs, but they were all 
spoiled. The women on being told that the 
white men were taking sun pictures of them, 

were greatly interested, and grouped them- 
selves with great readiness. The removal 
of the cap from the léns, however, was in- 

_ variably followed by the rapid disappear- 

_ance of the women, who apparently thought 
that the removal of the cap Would be fol- 

lowed by an explosion or the letting loose of 
the feitch which the box undoubtedly con- 

~ tained. Macdonald got into the habit of 
coming into action with the camera ready 
loaded, the cap in his pocket, and with in- 

‘gtantaneous machinery prepared. He would 

then gaze into the eky and casually down 

' into the camera, and when he saw a nice 
picture reflected he would press the button, 
and all was over. 

_ Near the Bakundi river the party receiv- 
tioner. He explained the process employed 
by him, which consisted in first clubbing 
the victim on the head and then cutting the 

* head @ff with a sword. He took great pride 
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injhis profession, and was a most cheerful 
executioner. In this territory the expedi- 
tion saw many Fulbe women who dressed 
their hair over a pad, in shape resembling a. 
policeman’s helmet, though not qnite so 
long. The hair is about a foot long. Con- 
siderable trade is done here in tin, whieh is 
collected by the natives in the streams that 
come down from the hills. They melt it 
down and bring it for barter in the shape of 
wire of about half the thickness of one’s 
little finger. The country here is very 
thickly populated, and completely unex- 
plored on both sides of the river. The peo- 
ple fled en masse from several of the villages. 
and hid in the surrounding fields of millet.. 
When they saw however, that the inten- 
tions of the visitors were friendly, pleasant 
relations were soon established. 

At Djen the people were very friendly 


‘though their costumes was somewhat start- 


ling, the women of the tribe being the prin- 
ciple offenders, the majority of them being 
absolutely without clothing. Barth, in his 
Travels,” says: ‘‘I have observed that 
many of these single tribes deem some sort 
of covering, however scanty it might be 
more essential for the men than the wo- 


“men.” 


Finally, the little steamer reached Yola, 
the chief town of the upper Benue. The 
town is large, consisting of brown thatched 
huts, each enclosure being planted ‘with 
trees. From the river the town looks like a 
collection of several thousand haystacks in 
different shades of brown, some large, some 


‘small, embowered in trees, which have a 


very pretty effect. The people are Moham- 
medans, and very polite; but the Emir of 
Yola was suffering from a fit of very bad 
temper. He had declared his intention of 
never receiving a white man again, and in 
answer to the friendly messages from the 
queen of England he still refused to see her 
envoy unless he could produce a letter from 
the Sultan of Sokoto, his master. Macdon- 
ald tried in vain to see him on the voyage 
down the river, and had to depart without 
interviewing the most ma ruler in all 


_ that region. 


A LEAP FOR LIFE. 


ND where does this fair lily of the 
Black Hills reside, Dick ? ” 

** About an hour’s gallop from our camp 
‘here, leftinint. She is with her father— 
‘a queer old stick by the name of Clavering. 
He keeps by himself, and I am afeered he 
will yet come to harm. The cursed Sioux 
‘are about, and Rose would be a fine prize for 
‘some daring brave. It is said that the old 
‘man has dug piles of gold. He may have 
‘made his pile, or may not, but his darter— 
thunder! She’s purtier than a prairie flower 


ending afore the mornin’ breeze when 


sparklin’ with dew.” 

“ Bravo, my old scout! You have poetry 
‘and the love of the beautiful in your soul if 
you have never seen the inside of a school- 
hotise.” 

** It’s leetle book-larnin’ I have picked up, 
leftinint. But the works of nature and the 
handiwork of God I love,”’ and the old man 
removing his slouch hat for a moment, 
exposing his gray locks, as he allowed the 
light breeze to fan his broad brow. 

** Dick, what do you say if we gallop down 
to the camping spot of your friend? You 
have excited my curiosity regarding this 


mysterious beauty. I will tell the sergeant. 


to look out during my absence, and he is 
fully competent to manage fifty men. We 
have ‘been stationed here in the hills for over 
six weeks. I am tired, and must have a 
little recreation.” 

“You may git more than you bargain for. 
There’s Injun signs about, and there’s no 
tellin’ what moment you may run into a 
Sioux camp among these infernal hills.” 

** Well, we'll take our chances. We are 

‘both well armed.” 
_ A sharp gallop of an hour brought the 
army officer and his companion to the banks 
of a small stream, and, riding to a group of 
stately trees, the scout reined up with a 
‘sharp.cry of astonishment and alarm. 

The tent of the solitary miner had disap- 


Pe peared. Naught remained but smoking 


Tuins, and the unmistakable evidence of a 
desperate struggle having taken place. 
Dismounting, the scout carefully went 
over the ground, while the officer watched 
‘him with a face expressive of sterness and a 
desire for vengeance. 
‘“There’s only nine of ’em. But hark, 


there was a groan. If it should be Rose! ’? 
And rushing toward a clump of grass, the 
scout belield the tall, gaunt form of a miner, 
from whose wounds the life-blood was ooz- 
ing. ‘‘ Clavering, poor fellow! has it come 
to this? -I was afeered of it, and my words 
have come true.” 

‘* My time is short. I would speak of my 
daughter. The Sioux have captured her. 
The young chief of a war party tore her from 
my arms and dealt me my death-blow. But 
who is that with you? my eyes are growing 
dim.” 

‘*Tt is Lieutenat Paul Welch, of the cav- 


alry.”” 

‘* Your hand, sir. Men of your profession 
are gentlemen. I once occcupied the posi- 
tion of one myself. I have a package in my 


breast pocket that will explain all. If you 
recover my daughter give it to her, other- 
wise burn it as it is. It can interest no 
third party. 

He was rapidly growing weaker, the eye 
was fixed, and the hoarse voice faltered:— 

‘Chase the Sioux, recover poor Rose. 
Stre is a lady,” he muttered, then with an 
effort he roused himself. ‘‘ I bave gold for 


her—look—great rock, cross, full moon, - 


shadow—dig ’’—and with a rattle, a terrible 
gasp, the stout heart ceased to beat. 

Possessing himself of the package, the 
officer briefly penciled the vague words of 
the dying man on the back. 

“ Now for work, Dick. Well bury poor 
Clavering, then follow on the trail of these 
devils, and Rose shall either be rescued or 
avenged.” 

Mounting their horses the two sadly 
turned away, sallying forth upon the dark 
and silent prairie. 

Suddenly the scout halted, and his hand 
pressed the arm of his superior with a ner- 
vous clutch. 

**Look there, leftinint. Do you know 
what that means?” 

Just under the horizon a faint glow of 


light was perceptible, above which hung & 


black, threatening cloud, which rapidly 
spread over the heavens. Gradually the 
stars disappeared, while herds of wild mus- 
tangs, buffaloes and deer swept furiously 
by. 

Then it was the lieutenant realized the 
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danger he was in. The Sioux had fired the 
dry grass from three different points, and 
with gigantic leaps the billowy flames were 
rolling, hissing and roaring toward them. 

But old Dick had not been idle. He was 
‘too old and experienced an Indian fighter to 
be outdone in the peculiar warfare of the 
frontier. 

Leaping from his horse he struck a light 

and sét fire to the prairie iu his turn. Rap- 
idly the flames spread, darting onward, 
sweeping everything in its path. Leading 
their horses forward, the two men followed 
close upon the track of the counter-fire, 
while every moment the number of half- 
frantic animals increased. 
. Stretching far away in front and behind 
‘them the terrible crescent rapidly closed in 
upon the men. The glowing billows of 
writhing flame roared and thundered in 
their ears, smothering the cries of the poor 
animals, who perished by hundreds. 

The air became fiery hot, and the eddying 

volumes of smoke made it almost impossible 
for the two to breathe. 
_ Their horses became almost unmanagea- 
ble; they were obliged to cover their own 
heads as well as their beasts’ with blankets. 
It was an awful moment of agonizing dark- 
ness, with terrible heat blistering the ex- 
posed portions of their skins. 

The earth shook beneath the mighty 
tramp of an immense herd of buffalo, as 
they burst suddenly forth from the surround- 
ing smoke. A muffled, indistinct cry of 
warning from Dick echoed for a moment in 
the ears of Paul Welch, and then he felt 

himeelf borne furiously along, his horse 
-hemmed in on allsides by the furious animals. 

Hours elapsed before he succeeded in ex- 
‘tricating his gallant animal from the ranks 
of the buffaloes, and as he stood half suffo- 
cated, his eyes all but powerless, the officer 
realized that he was alone in the midst of 
the smoking waste, hopelessly lost, sur- 
rounded by gloom and stifling odors, which 
rose incessantly from the blackened earth. 

It was agony to remain stationary, and in 
hopes to gain a position where the smoke 
would be less blinding, he slowly urged his 
horse over the prairie, waiting and hoping 
for daylight to appear. 

Gradually the atmosphere became clear, 
the stars peeped timidly forth above his 
head, while a long gray streak along the 
horizon gave token that daylight would soon 
dawn. . 
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. As objects became more and more dis. 


tinct, the young officer was finally enabled 


to make out the rugged outlines, thick un- 
derbrush, and peculiar formation of the 
Black Hills, into the lower portion of which 
his horse had wandered. Carefully he 
looked about him on all sides, but failed to 
recognize a single object. Everything was 
strange; but the fact occasioned no dis- 
quietude to the officer. He had every faith 
in the judgment of his scout, and it would. 
not be many hours before the old veteran 
would be on his trail, followed by his faith- 
ful companion-in-arms. 

_ He allowed his horse to browse on the 
fresh green verdure which had escaped the 
track of the fire, while he plunged into a 
profound reverie over the events of the last. 
few hours. 


. The rumble of horses’ feet, a ferocious. 


yell, aroused the army officer to a full sense: 
of the peril into which his absence of mind: 
had partially betrayed him. 

Pressing his regimental hat well down. 
upon his forehead, loosening the sword in 


‘its scabbard, and feeling for his trusty re- 


volvers, he dashed the spurs into his horse’s. 
sides, while in his rear followed half a dozen. 
half-naked warriors, yelling like so many 
fiends. 

The animal which Paul Welch bestrode- 
had the reputation of both speed and.en- 
durance, qualities that were now likely to- 
stand him in good need. The turf was soft 
and springy, the ascent gentle, and, having: 
every faith in the well-tried animal, Paul: 
allowed the howling rascals to gain upon 
him. He had emerged to a level plateau 
that had enabled him to take a survey of the 
surrounding country, interspersed here and. 
there with scattering shrubs and trees. 

Cantering leisurely toward him from op- 
posite directfons, were two bodies of Sioux, 
and, with the band clattering in his rear, but 
one pathway remained open to the officer, 
who began to feel decidedly uncomfortable 
as he found his chances rapidly mpETeRInS 
down. 

Dashing his spurs into his steed, he for 
the first time urged him to his speed. 
Bounding over a broad space of 
which led to a small valley lined on either 
side by rough, jagged rocks, the gallant 
animal struck sparks of fire as his hoofs 
spurned the light, gravelly bottom of the 
gulch. 

A shout of triumph, a ferocious cry of joy 
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burst from the throats of the warriors as 


they somewhat leisurely followed the broad. 


trail. 

Paul Welch did not understand the mean- 
ing of that hoarse indication of satisfaction 
which was wafted to his ears by the cool 
breath of the morning. 

He thought it strange that no attempt was 
made to pick him off with their rifles, with 
which the Indians were well armed, and 
turning the matter over in his mind as he 
plunged deeper and deeper into a country to 
which he was an utter stranger, he &sked 
himself the question how it was all to end ? 

The path grew steeper with every bound 
of his panting steed, and in place of verdure 
and shrubbery, rocks, gravel and over-hang- 
ing boulders had taken their places. 

The rush and sullen muttering of a deep 
mountain stream fell suddenly upon his 
ear, mingled with the yells of triumph 
which now burst from the warriors as they 
urged their ponies forward, rapidly narrow- 
ing the circle. 

Halting for a moment on a smooth ledge 
of limestone, Paul took a rapid survey of 
the dangers which surrounded him on all 
sides. His stout heart all but failed him as 
he realized the trap into which he had run. 

On three sides of him the painted Sioux 
were rapidly advancing, while before him 
yawned a precipice full sixty feet in height, 
at the bottom of which flowed the dark 


_ waters whose mutterings he heard. 


Now he undcrstood the meaning of those 
yells of triumph, realized why they had for- 
borne from using their rifles. They antici- 
pated an easy capture, and a victim was 
wanted to torture, whose ashes might be 
offered up as a sacrifice to the spirits sup- 
posed to reside amid the hills. 

On came the warriors, eager to pluck the 


’ fruits of their triumph, while the officer with 


a hasty prayer, plunged his éBurs into the 
smoking flanks of his charger, guiding him 
to the edge of the precipice. 

The warriors paused in wonder and 
amazement as they saw the act. They had 
calculated upon the precipice proving an in- 
surmountable obstacle to the escape of their 
intended victim, and they could not believe 
it to be the intention of the white man to at- 
tempt the awful leap, which to all er 
ance was certain death. 

With his long hair strenmning over his 
shoulders, feet firmly pressed in the stir- 
rups, his left hand waving defiance to his 


foe, Paul urged the noble animal forward, 
encouraged him by his voice, until they 
reached the edge of the bank, when again 
applying the spur they made the fearful 
leap. 

Down, down they went with terrible veloc- 
ity, without resistance or impediment. A 
plunge, a shiver, and, meeting the full force 
of the torrent, the steed was swept away, 
while Paul despite his efforts, was carried 
down the stream as if he had been a feather. 

His horse had disappered amid the foam- 
ing rapids; the steep, precipitous sides of 
the rocky cliff debarred him from all hope of 
affecting a landing, and floating on his back, 
Paul held his strength in reserve. 

The Indians had disappeared; the rough 
sides of the rocky gorge and a strip of the 
blue heavens above was all that he could dis- 
cern as the current bore him he knew not 
wither. He thought of his distant home, his 
parents, his brother officers, the soldiers 
under his command, the scout, and the mur- 
dered miner’s daughter in the power of the 
savages. Long-forgotten facts and reminis- 
cences of the past crowded through his brain 
he could not believe that he was to perish 
in the unknown depths of the Black Hills, 
his fate enveloped in mystery. 

A sudden sharp shock recalled him to him- 
self. A whirling eddy had thrown him 


_Toughly against the sharp projecting side of 


the cliff, and catching at a crevice, he suc- 
ceeded in gaining a foothold. Slowly and 
cautiously he drew himself up from point to 
point, until his head was on a level with the 
edge of the bank. 

Cautiously he reconnoitered before draw- 
ing hiinself over the brink, but he saw noth- 
ing that gave evidence of an enemy, and 
once more he found himself in an unknown 
region of the Black Hills, minus his horse, 
with only his sabre and one revolver upon 
which to rely. 

The high ground where Paul found bim- 
self gradually sloped toward the broad and 
rolling prairie, forming a succession of 
ridges, skirting the steep sides of a hill. A 
confused hum, a low, hoarse cry reached his 
ears, and, with faculties sharpened by the 
danger through which he had passed, the 
army officer reconnoitered the depths below, 
of which he had an unobstructed view. . 

An Indian encampment with a number of 
warriors departing upon some expedition 
was revealed to his gaze, and as they dis- 
appeared, brandishing their long lances im 
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the air, Paul determined to have a vedwar 


look at the lodges. 

Bringing into requisition his somewhat 
limited knowledge of woodcraft, Paul cau- 
tiously wormed his way through the tall 
grass until he reached a spring on the out- 

skirts of the camp. It was surrounded by a 
‘thick growth of bushes, from the midst of 
which he could observe everything that 
transpired before him. 

A number of warriors left to guard the 
camp lounged carelessly about, and Paul was 
on the point of withdrawing to the heights 
above, when he perceived a figure, evi- 
dently that of a woman, approaching in his 
direction. 

She carried a calabash on her head, walk- 

ing slowly and deliberately, the heart of the 
army officer beating with increased rapidity 
and excitement as he perceived that her 
costume was not that of a Sioux squaw. 
* Looking over her shoulder, the woman 
quickened her movements as she perceived 
that a number of warriors were watching 
her. A shout,a yell of rage, and the braves 
started in pursuit. 

The fugitive, for such she undoubtedly 
was, immediately dropped the calabash, and 
sprang away with the swiftness of an ante- 
lépe. 

Paul noted the pale, golden hair, beautiful 

* features and rounded form of the fugitive, 
whom he made up his mind could be no less 
than Rose, the far-famed daughter of the 
slaughtered. miner. 

There was little time to think, as the fair 

fugitive sped rapidly along, the warriors in 
close pursuit. 
_ Swift though she was, the foremost warrior 
had all but overtaken her as she reached the 
opposite side of the-spring, and he was in 
the act of hurling his lance as Paul leveled 
his revolver and fired. 

The brave passed to the happy hunting- 
grounds of his people without a cry; but the 
shot had alarmed the camp, and for a few 
moments all was confusion. 

Rose had uttered a faint cry as she caught 
a glimpsé of Paul, but never relaxed her 
speed, while the army officer, as he beheld 
the Indians mounting and preparing for a 
fight, rapidly retreated in hopes to find a 
more advantageous position where a stand 
could be made. 

He had but little hopes of saving his life, 
the odds were far too great; -but if he could 
‘cover the retreat of the girl, who evidently 
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knew the country better than he did, and 


enabled her to reach a place of afety, he 


would die satisfied. 

His sabre flashed in his right handyseourely 
fastened to his waist by a leather strap, upon 
which he could depend after exhausting the 
contents of his revolver. 

He had reached one of the ridges along 
which ran a fringe of bushes, when a low, © 
familiar voice reached his ear. 

** Keep on, liftinint; don’t turn your head. 
We are here, sargeant and all. The gal is 
safe.- So—here they come.” 

On swooped the Sioux in all the glory of 
war paint and feathers. With lances in rest, 
uttering shrill cries, they rapidly closed in on 
Paul, when a sharp word of command, the 
flash of rifles, followed by riderless horses 
galloping wildly to and fro and all was over. 

Charging upon the ledges, the soldiers 
encountered the body of braves who had 
turned back, alarmed by the noise they 
heard. A short, but sharp engagement fol- 
lowed; the band was completely broken up, 


and the lodges burned, after which the troops -. 


prepared to bivouac themselves, and rest 
awhile on their lanrels. 

Dick assumed full charge of Rose, who 
mourned for the loss of her father, and to 
whose care Paul delivered the sealed casket 
containing the secret of the old miner. = 

By the fitful blaze of the campfire, amid 
the solitude of the frowning Black Hills, 
Roger Clavering’s true history was at last 
revealed. 

He had once been a wealthy and respected 
merchant of Chicago, but a younger brother 
forged large amounts in his name and fled, 
leaving him to face the storm alone. The 
younger brother had been his mother’s pet, 
and on her death-bed Roger had promised to 
protect and shield him. Nobly he redeemed 
the word he had given. The brother came 
out of the trial broken in fortune and repu- 
tation, his wife dead, naught left him but 
the little waif of a daughter. 

With her he removed to the far west, be- 
yond the pale of civilization; pursuing the 
occupation of a hunter and Indian trader, 
peacefully gliding down the stream of life, 
watching his daughter blooming into a hand- 
some and by no means uncultivatad woman. 
Then the excitement of the Black Hills 
spread far and wide; he followed in the track 
of others, and the sad finale has already been 
told 


Dick then related how he had been aep- 
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arated from the lieutenant, and knowing the 
danger he incurred by scouting over the 
irie alone, he rejoined the soldiers start- 
the on the trail of his superior. 
_ Everything was plain up to the very verge 
of the precipice, when it was evident Paul 
had made the desperate leap. Then Dick 
was in doubt whether his superior was alive 
or not. But following the course of the 
river as a forlorn hope, they had fortunately 
reached the ambush in time to save both 
Rose and Paul’s life. 

Nothing now remained but to find the 
treasure which Clavering had obtained at 
such a sacrifice, and many a hour of anxious 
thought had Paul expended on the subject. 
There was but little to guide him—a vague 
hint that might mean nothing—still, for the 
sake of the orphan, he persevered. ‘‘ Great 
rock—cross—full moon—shadow—dig.”’ 

Rose was consulted, but she knew nothing 
of the haunts of her father, and absolutely 
nothing of a great rock or cross. 

Accompanied by the entire force of caval- 
rymen under the direction of Dick, a thor- 
ough search was instituted in the vicinity of 
the old miner’s last resting-place. 

In a small gully running into the side of a 
preciptious hill a huge rock was finally found, 
surmounted by a rude representation of a 


At the full of the moon Paul and Dick 
secretly repaired to the spot prepared to un- 
earth the buried gold, and, noting the ex- 
tremity of the shadow cast by the rough 
cross, the two men commenced their labors. 
‘They were crowned with success, and four 
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large canvas-bags of gold dust and nuggets 
were dragged forth. 

it was the fortune of Rose Clavering, and 
Paul, with his escort, conveyed her to the 
nearest military post, where she was to re- 
main until he could obtain leave of absence, 
and travel with her to the East in hopes of 
finding some of her relatives. 

Months elapsed before he was enabled to 
carry out his plans; but when he reached 
Chicago no trace of the name of Clavering 
remained. The machinery of the police and 
law was put in motion, but with no satisfac- 
tory result. 

Every moment of his leave was expended 
in the search, and when he sought Rose at 
her hotel, his heart heavy and sad at the 
prospect of parting with her, she listened in 
silence to Paul’s regrets at his failure to find 
her friends, but started impetuously to her 
feet when he added that, with the dawn of 
another day, he must return to bis post and 
duty. 

Her face flushed and paled as she strove 
in vain to speak, her bosom rose and fell 
convulsively, and but for the strong arm of 
the officer, Rose would have fallen to the 
floor. 

His visit was prolonged. What passed 
between them is known only to themselves, 
but soon after, the war department received 


. First Lieutenant Paul Welch’s resignation, 


and in place of returning to his post amid 
the savage Sioux he engaged double passage 
for the more congenial climate of Europe, 
with Rose as his young, blushing bride. 


SHE FORGOT HER WRONGS. 


BY CAMILLA CROSLAND. 


That cut the heart like sharpest swords ; 

Yes, she forgot them !—Unjust deeds, 

The wrong that envy surely breeds 

In meaner natures ; but no stir 

Of baser passions marred in her 

The conquering power of purer thought, 

Ever remembering Who had taught: 

‘* Father, they know not what they do; 

Forgive them!” and she wished it so. 

Wrongs, she forgot them, one by one, 

Though never yet a kindness done. 


A generous act, a kindly speech, 
Would seem her very soul to reach, 
And there remain a lasting thought 
To be happy memories fraught; 
Unlike cold natures, proud and vain, 
In gratitude she felt no pain, 

But rather joy, which on her face — 
Its lines of light knew how to trace. 
I wonder, did she long ago 

Learn lessons of unfathomed woe, 
That she forgets her wrongs alone, 
But never once a kindness done! 
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A WOMAN’S HAND. 


BY CARRIE D. BEEBE. 


ERT JEROME rose from the table 
where he had been slowly sipping his 
coffee and reading the morning paper. 

“Nothing new or startling,” he said, 
looking across to where his sister, who wore 
widow’s mourning, sat, trifling over her 
breakfast. ‘I am positively suffering fora 
sensation of some sort. Business is dull, the 
city is dull, and I am dreadfully stupid my- 
self. I think, though, since frost has set in, 
the summer pleasure-seekers will come 
flocking home. The autumn has been so 
very fine they have lingered longer in the 
country than usual. We might have re- 
mained a fortnight later, for Wilkins was not 
half so sick as he would like me to believe.” 

“I do not regret having a few quiet days 
to ourselves, Bert,’ returned his sister. 
“But now the city wilt soon be as gay as 
ever. The Meads and Clintous came home 
yesterday; though perhaps I mentioned the 
fact last night.” 

“You did,” replied Bert, knitting his 
brows fora moment. “If you will be ready 
at three, we’ll have a drive through the 
Park before dinner. Good-morning, Nell.” 
And puttng the paper in his pocket, he took 
his hat and set out for his place of business. 

It was a lovely autumn morning. The 
leaves of the trees which shaded the street, 
golden, crimson and brown, were falling 
thickly upon the sidewalk. Bert walked re- 
flectively along, when suddenly his atten- 
tjon was attracted by the cry of a child. 
Half a block further up the street, a little 
girl, barefooted and poorly clad, had dropped 
her pitcher of milk upon the curbstone, and 
she was bewailing its loss. 

** Poor little wretch! ’’ he exclaimed; ‘‘ she 
will probably be beaten for the actident 
when she reaches home.” And he thrust 
his hand in his pocket, on charitable thoughts 
intent. 

But the child ceased sobbing suddenly, 
and shyly approaching a carriage which 
. ‘Was standing near. A woman's hand had 
reached out and dropped a crisp bill into the 
open palm of the wondering girl. It was a 
fair slender hand, with a rosy palm, and pink 
‘taper finger, upon which sparkled three 
glittering rings, a pearl, a diamond and an 


emerald. Bert slackened his pace and gazed — 


upon the white faultless hand. Hecaughta 
glimpse of a gray hat and a floating gray 
plume, while a close-fitting sleeve of the 
same sober shade set off the smooth round 
wrist that supported the beautiful hand. A 
moment afterward it was withdrawn, the 
diamond catching the sunshine and throwing 
scintillations of light over Bert’s face as it 
disappeared. 

He had watched the hand so closely he 


‘did not observe a lady who emerged from a 


house near, and, appearing suddenly to big, 
entered the carriage. 

Greta,’”’ she said, addressing the owner 
of the beautiful hand, ‘‘ it appears to me that 
you bestow your charities in a singular 
manner.”’ 


The carriage rolled away, and he did not 


hear the reply. Not a sound of her voice, 
not even a glimpse of her hair; only her 
name, and the lovely hand. How could he 
identify her by these? It was Only by acci- 
dent he saw it uncovered; and gloved hands, 


though proper for a drive or promenade, 


lose half their character. 

It was nothing, after all, he told himself, 
as he walked slowly on. A woman’s hand 
was no unusual sight; pretty ones were 
plentiful enough, and they were, usually, 
helpless in proportion to their beauty. But 
this was not a helpless-looking hand. True, 
it was smooth, slender and fair, but 
not plump enough to. appear babyish, as 
there were only suspicions of dimples about 
it. 

‘Tf my mind had been occupied with any- 


thing else,’ thought he, “this would not 


have made a lasting impression upon it. 
But sometimes memoriés, simple in them- 
selves, will outline important facts in the 
brain, because received when it was in a 
morbid state.”’ 

He eutered the store thoughtfully, for he 
was a wealthy merchant, with an old estab- 
lished business inherited from his father. 
There was much to be looked after this 
morning. Nevins, his buyer in the silk and 
velvet department, had just returned from 
Europe with samples, and statements of his 
purchases for the approaching winter. 
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There was a great deal to be done, and still 
more to be thought of, but somehow Bert 
seemed to have lost his business tact. At 
the close of a very interesting and important 
statement made by Mr. Nevins, which was 


finished with a question, Bert became sud- 


denly conscious of the fact that he had not 
heard one word, but instead, had been con- 
templating in his mind’s eye a woman’s hand; 
a slender hand, with dainty fingers, glisten- 
ing with jewels, in the act of bestowing 
charity upon a sorrowing child of poverty. 
With an effort he put it aside, and devoted 
himself to the subject under consideration; 
but he behaved so strangely during the day, 
that Mr. Owen, the head salesman, who was 
of a pious turn, gave it as his private opinion 


‘that Mf, Jerome was ‘under exercise of 
_mine;’’ while the younger clerks declared he 


had either been jilted, or had suddenly fallen 
in love. 

When he returned home and set out with 
his sister for the promised drive, he was still 
in an absent frame of mind. The day was 
fine, and the Park unusually thronged; and 
though he eyed every one curiously, he often 
forgot to bow to his nearest acquaintances 
until Nell scolded him soundly. 

Even Miss Mead, who leaned gracefully 
back in her carriage, displaying a lovely 


- toilet of the new fall shade, silks, velvets, 
flowers and feathers being blended in the. 


loveliest confusion imaginable, failed to 
attract more than a slight bend of the head. 
Now Bert’s sister had long expected him to 
fall in love with Miss Mead, whom she con- 
sidered as near perfection ae mortals usually 
attain, propose to her, and in due time 
marry. Miss Mead was young, beautiful and 
wealthy, and had expressed in a quiet and 
lady-like way, her preference for Bert. How 
any man could-be so stupid as not to observe 
it, she couldn’t understand. 

When the ride was over Bert threw him- 
self upon a sofa in- the parlor, and declared 
he was almost tired to death. His head 
ached, and as he laid with closed eyes, he 
fancied he would like this same fair hand 
which had haunted him throughout the day, 
to thread his hair through its slender fingers 
and soothe him to sleep. 

What was its owner like ? if he could have 
caught a glimpse of her face, her form, or 
even her hair, he would have been more 


_ content; as it was, it was tantalizing in the 


extreme, She must be a blonde, or at least 
her complexion fair, the hand was so white. 
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She mnst be small, for the wrist was so tiny 


and the hand slender. She must be young, 
for it was as fair and soft, and delicate as a 
child’s. She wore gray, and her name was 
Greta—Oh, dear! how could he ever find 
her? 

The season wore on; winter, with its fee 
tivitives, came. Mrs. Wayne, Bert’s sister, 
had laid aside her mourning, and was going 
out in society once more. Bert must act as 
her escort. He. was always ready, but his 
heart was not in anything he did now, Mrs. 
Wayne said. 

“What is the matter, brother?” she 
asked, one day, when he seemed unusually 
silent. ‘* Why are you so changed? Does. 
anything trouble you? Confide in me; per 
haps I can comfort you in some way.” 

“Tt is nothing,” he answered, with a 
sober shake of the head. “I suppose I’m 
growing old.” 

Oh, you ridiculous boy!” she exclaimed. 
*¢ Old at thirty! and that_ two years younger 
than I am. Are you trying to ridicule my 
juvenile ways?” — 

“ No, I had not thought of that. But the 
house seems lonely sometimes, with only 
two persons in it besides the servants.” 

“ve thought the same thing,” replied 
his sister. ‘‘Why don’t you get married, 
Bert?” 

**T don’t know whom to marry.” 

‘* But there’s Miss Mead,” she suggested, 
mildly. 
~ Miss Mead is very much of a lady,” he 
answered, slowly, and rather absently; “ but. 
then I don’t like her hands.” 

“ Why, the boy is actually crazy!” ex- 
claimed Mrs. Wayne. ‘‘ Miss Mead has the 
most beautiful hand in the world.” 

‘‘ Beautiful, of course,” he said, “ but. 
helpless looking.”’ 

“You wouldn’t have them as hard and 
black as a coal-heaver’s! ” retorted his sister, 
out of all patience. 

“Don’t be cross, Nell. I’m te love,. 
but not with Miss Mead.” 

‘¢Oh, I see,” answered his sister. ‘ You 
are in love with a girl who is beneath your 
station in life, and that is why you have 
been so troubled of late.” 

indeed,” he replied. am my. 
own master, and can marry a girl beneath. 
my station, if I desire it. I am sure,” he 
added, musingly, “ she is a lady by birth and 
education, for she has a patrcian hand.” 

“Why, then are you so troubled? Who 
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is this paragon that nearly bereft you of 
your senses ?”’ 

Her name is Greta.” 

“Greta what?” 

**T don’t know. It would be Greta Jerome 


in a few weeks, I fancy, if I could find her. 


But I have searched the city in vain.” 

** Bert are youin your right mind?” And 
Mrs. Wayne looked really anxious as she 
approached her brother, and gazed earnestly 
in his face. 

“* Yes, Nell, I hope so, though perhaps 
you will think otherwise when I tell you the 
truth. I am in love with a woman’s hand.” 

Then he told her the incident which hap- 
pened in early autumn, and how seriously it 
had affected him. How this hand had 
haunted him ever since, how he had wan- 
dered through nearly every street, watching 
for the appearance of the wonderful and 
beautiful hand, and how he had failed to find 
it or its owner. : 

“You used to think me cool, steady- 
nerved and invulnerable as far as ladies’ 
glances were concerned,” he said, at the 
close. “So I was, always. But this thing 
had so impressed my mind, this hand has so 
bewitched me, that if I could find its owner, 
unmarried I would be willing to unite my 
fortune to hers without a moment’s delay or 
hesitation. When I am ill or tired, it seems 
to me if I could have that hand to smooth 
my brow, it, would spirit all pain away. 
When I come home at night, lonely, dissat- 
isfied and filled with unrest, I feel if I could 
clasp that hand in greeting as I crossed the 
threshold, I could kiss it and be satisfied, 
whenever its owner might be. I know she 
is young, lady-like, kind-hearted and chari- 
table, and I would not care if her face was 
the'plainest on earth.” 

Mrs. Wayne regarded her brother in as- 
tonishment for a moment. Then a tear of 
pity gathered in her eye, for she loved him 
dearly. 

“Bert,” she said, “‘ perhaps I can help 
you in your search. What was the hand 


Vike?” 


“Just the loveliest little lily in the 
world! ’’ he said, enthusiastically. 

* But your description is not altogether 
clear,”’ his sister replied with a smile. 
How stupid 1 am!” he exclaimed. ‘‘ It 
was so dainty, just like a lily on the outside, 
and like a pale blush rose in the palm. 
And it bestowed the gift so freely, and 
eagerly, seeming almost to caress the hand 


of the little girl. I’m sure it did everything 
but speak and smile.”’ 

** But, brother,” she said, still smiling, 
** please be a little more explicit. It was a 
slender hand, you say, and ’’—— 

** Yes, just slender enough; not thin, and 
not fat, either, but exactly right. 1’m afraid 
I can’t "describe it to you, sister.” 

“ But the rings ?” 

“Oh, yes. There were three. A large 
pearl on the forefinger—do you think she is 
engaged ?”’ 

“* That does not follow. Many girls of my 
acquaintance who are not engaged, wear 
rings upon the first finger. The others 
were 

** A diamond, a very large solitaire it was, 
and an emerald, upon the wedding finger. 
Do you suppose she was married ?”’ 

‘* Ladies seldom wear rings on more than 
two fingers of one hand. Thougli one is 
styled the engagement and one the wed- 
ding. finger, young girls often wear rings upon 
both. 

_* But do you think the rings would give 
you a clue in recognizing her, Nell?” 

“Perhaps so. Diamonds and pearls are 
worn so much, there is nothing unusual 
aboutthem. Emeralds are not seen so often, 
But the three gems together on one hand are 
quite rare. I shall look whenever I go out, 
and if I meet a lady with rings of this des- 
cription, I shall certainly try to find out her 
name and address; for, aside from your own 
anxiety in the matter, I have become quite 
interested in your fair unknown, myself.”’ 

Days passed, and though Bert and his 
sister both kept up the search, nothing 
could be found concerning the owner of the 
fair hand. 

One evening Bert set out for a walk, 
feeling unusually gloomy and dejected. He 
had not gone far before he met a friend, who 
invited him to go down and have an evening 
with the boys. 

“ Just a quiet bit of fun,” he said. ‘ We 
are going to meet at Joe Shannon’s room at 
the Grand Central, and have a jolly time’ all 
to ourselves; not more than half a dozen.” 

Bert accepted the invitation. He was 
beginning to feel desperate, and resolved to 
free himself from this strange spell which 
the unknown hand had laid upon him. 

“I might search the whole world over in 
vain,’’ he thought, “‘ until the hand was so 
changed by time that I would fail to recog- 
nize 
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So, putting on an appearance of cheerful- 
ness, he joined his friends, who were all 
young men of his set. some of them reckless, 
but good fellows,” as the world goes. 
They had been drinking quite freely, and 
when cards were brought out, betting began 
at once. Gaming was not one of Bert’s 
vices. He refused to take a hand at first, 
but, being importuned, at last sat down. 
The cards were dealt out, and as he reached 
to take his a woman’s hand appeared on the 
table before him, the white slender fingers 
seeming to touch his. 

He dashed the cards aside and sprang 
suddenly to his feet. 

** Boys!’ he cried excitedly, ‘‘ did any of 
you see a woman’s hand upon the table just 
now?” 

The words were regretted as soon as 
spoken, for he knew he had rendered him- 
self an object of ridicule. 

“Has it come to this?’ exclaimed his 
friend Joe. ‘* Why, the boy actually sees 
sights. Some one better take him home at 
once.” 

“Thank you,” Bert answered, stiffly. 
‘“*T am not well, I confesss, and have not 
been for weeks. But I am perfectly com- 
petent to travel alone as yet.”” He bowed 
himself out, and went home in a restless 
frameofmind. 

*T have tried to give her up, Nell,’ he 


said, as he abruptly entered his sister’s 


room, ‘but it is of no use. I shall never be 


_ satisfied until I find her.’’ 


Spring came, and when Mayday, on which 
half the population in the city had changed 
homes, had passed, Bert found they had new 
neighbors. The house next to his own had 
been sold, and passed into strange hands. 
Both houses were similarly constructed, each 
with an extension in the rear, reaching only 


‘partly across the width of the main building, 


to give a window to the centre rooms, and 
one also to the side. Bert’s room was situ- 


‘ated in the extention, in the second story, 


and its side window overlooked, or rather 
was in range with the one in the next house. 

The room opposite had formerly been occu- 
pied by a bachelor friend; and when the 
weather was mild they could converse with 
each other from their respective windows, 
without being obliged to lift their voices to 
an unnatural pitch. 

One evening, when Bert came home in 
his usual despondent mood, he sought his 
room, and throwing open the window, looked 
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down upon the early spring flowers in the 
garden below, and the ships out on the 
river. He glanced across to the opposite 
window, which was also open, and saw that 
the seat had been newly cushioned, and the 
curtains were of the daintest lace, while be- 
tween their parted folds a pretty gilt cage 
hung, containing a bright gold-colored can- 
ary. A luxuriant wisteria was trained 
across one side of the window. It was just 
budding, and Bert fancied it had never 
looked so thrifty before, or given promise of 
such lavish bloom. 

Within, a comfortable easy-chair was 
drawn near the window, a footstool stood 
beside it, and he had a glimpse of a rich 
light colored carpet, a painting hung against 
the opposite wall, and below it, on a tasteful 
bracket, a Parian statue of chaste design. A 
book lay upon the window seat, the stem of 
a half-withered rose marking the reader’s 
place between the folded leaves, and near it 
a bit of half-finished embroidery was thrown, 
as though its owner had suddenly been 
called away. 

Bert had no intention of prying into his 
neighbors’ affairs; but something like a 
vague sense of interest possessed him, for 
the room seemed so homelike and pleasant _ 
it diverted his mind for the moment, just as 
any pretty picture would have done. 

While he watched some deep green dra- 
pery brushed across one side of the window, 
like the heavy folds of a lady’s dress. A 
slight girlish figure dropped suddenly within 
the arms of the easy-chair; he saw first a 
well-poised head, with braids and curls of 
brown hair, then a profile of a pale clear-cut 
face. 

“ Here’s one tired sinner!’ a fresh girlish 
voice said. ‘‘ Mamma dear, I’ve practised 
two hours without stopping.” 

He did not hear the reply, but a moment 
after she rose and came to the window. The 
movement was agile but graceful, and as she 
stood looking out at the vine he had a full 
view of her face. 

Its first appearance was almost childish, 
but a closer inspection showed a sedateness, 
a certain self-contained expression never 
seen in a very young face. It could not be 
called sorrowful, but it was courageous and 
calm, and looked like the face of a woman 
who had seen something of the world, and 
and resolved to take it as she had found it, 
not as she had dreamed of it in childhood 
and earlier youth. There was a little skep- 
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tical in the lips that looked quietly wise, 
though it was ‘not decided enough to seem 
«eynical. Then there was aclear expression 
in the brown eyes, honest and true, that 
made Bert fancy he would like such a 
‘woman for a friend. The thought of love, 
as yet, had not yet entered his mind. The 
picture, in truth seemed half unreal, until 
she turned her eyes to his window. A dis- 
turbed look crossed her face, ending in a 
half frown. Then she turned quickly away. 

‘I suppose I was staring very rudly,” 
thought Bert, as he suddenly rose and closed 
his window. But she is not like the women 
one meet with every day. I wish Nell would 
manage to make her acquaintance in some 
way.” 

After this he was more guarded in mak- 
ing observations. He opened his window 
sometimes, but watched at a respectful dis- 
tance. Several times during the week he 
«aught sight of the face which interested him 
80 strangely. It was almost always quietly 
cheerful, but once the eyelids were drooping 
and heavy with tears. What could trouble 
ther? It certainly was nothing to him, and 
yet his mind persisted in dwelling upon it 
constantly. For the time the beautiful hand 

_-was almost forgotten. 

One day when she had been carelessly 
Mitting about her room, he ventured nearer. 
Taking a book for a pretence, he sat down 
by his window. A previous glance at his 
comely features in the mirror had assured 


“ Not his the glance, nor his the eye, 
That youthful maidens wont to fly.” 

She paid little heed to him, however, 
‘though at last she came to the window, and 
leaning forward, reached out for a heavy 
cluster of the rich bluish-lilac wisteria 
blooms. Bert glanced carelessly towards 
her at first, and then opened his eyes wide 
-and stared in mute astonishment, For 
there, within a few feet of where he sat, was 
the hand he had sought so long, quietly 
plucking the flowers off the vine. The same 

_ delicate slender fingers, the same rosy palm, 
‘the same sparkling gems. 
_ Suddenly the hand dropped the cluster of 
blossoms it had culled from the vine, and the 
girl uttered a quick low cry of pain. A bee 
_who-had been sipping honey from the fra- 
grant blooms, disputed their possession with 
fair hand, and finding himself vanquished, 
Jeft a revengeful sting upon one of the pink 
_dinger-tips ere he flew away. She had not 
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invitation to the one he had alr’ 


seen the bee until she had felt the pain of 
the wound, and drawing her head suddenly 
within the window, she struck the birdcage, 
throwing it down upon the window seat. 
The door of the cage opened, and the canary, 
frightened with the commotion, fluttered 
out in the air, and alighted—Oh, joy of joys! 
within Bert’s room. He caught it as gently 
as possible, and returning to his window, 
called to the little figure over the way. 

‘* Don’t be frightened. I have him safe, 
and will bring him over directly.” 

**Oh, I thank you!” she said, in reply; 
and her face had lost its paleness. 

Bert rushed frantically down-stairs, and 
the next moment found him at his meigh- 
bor’s door. ‘‘Gaines” stared at him from 
the door plate; so, when the young lady 
appeared, before he had time © ring the 
bell, he had the presence of mind to address 
her as ** Miss Gaines.”’ 

She bowed with anvther becoming blush, 
and ventured to call him Mr. Jerome. 

‘**T believe papa is slightly acquainted with 
you,” she said, ‘‘ or I would not have known 


your name,” 


She received the bird from his hands and 
thanking him prettily, invited him to come 
in. He consented to do so if she would allow 
him to bind up her finger. She laughed, and 
acknowledged that it pained her; and by this 
time her mother a stately matron of forty- 
five, made her appearance. But stately 
mammas had a way of unbending in Bert 
Jerome’s presence, for he was fine-looking, — 
intellectual and wealthy, and she added her 
received 
to enter the house. 

Once inside the pretty room which looked 
out upon his, and was used as a private par- 
lor by mother and daughter, Bert proceeded 
to assist the bird to resume its cage, Greta 
patting and soothing it in the meantime. 
As soon as it had smoothed its rumpled 
feathers, and calmed down a little, Bert in- 
sisted upon applying some remedies to 


-Greta’s wounded finger; and in the lively 
chat followed, they became better acquainted 
_than they would have been in weeks of fash- 


ionable intercourse in society. | 
Before he left the house he succeeded in 
obtaining as a gift from the fair hand the 


-cluster of blossoms it had bought so dearly, 


and an invitation from both mother and 
daughter to call in with his sister at an early 
day. 

Carrying the wisteria blooms to his room, 
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he placed them in a vase upon a stand in 
full view from Greta’s window, and then 
went down to tell his sister of his wonderful 
discovery. 

**T am delighted,” he said, ‘‘to find my 
fair unknown and my interesting neighbor 
are the same, for I was growing in love with 
-one as deeply as the other.” 

‘*T am glad, too,’ Mrs. Wayne replied, 
“that you have found the owner of the 
beautiful hand at last, and that she is un- 
married. Do you suppose she is fancy 
free?” 

If this were a true story, reader, she would 
have been sure to be either married or en~ 
gaged; but asit is only a pleasant fiction, you 
will doubtless be glad to learn that she was 
peither. 

Bert did not seem to be of the opinion that 
she was engaged. If she had been further 
away, so he could not see her often, he 
might have been troubled about it; but hav- 
ing her constantly under his eyes, he did not 
seem likely to lose her. He sat down at a 
respectful distance from his window, where 
he could see what was passing about hers, 
without being visible himself, and began to 
ponder over every expression he had seen 
upon her face. 

It was magnetic face, and quite as full of 
character as her hand. It was bright, and 
yet changeable, too. The smile was quick 


and expressive, the lips firm, and yet invit-' 


ing. Here Bert glanced out and saw her at 
the window. There was a new expression 
upon her face to night, A thought more 
«color, a half smile, an earnest look in the 
brown eyes; altogether a softer look over the 
whole. 

Almost before he was aware of it Bert 
stood close by his window. 

“I hope your hand has ceased to pain 
you, Miss Gaine,”’ he said. 

** Oh, yes,” she replied, ‘‘ thanks to your 
treatment.” And she lifted her hand grace- 
fully, unconscious of the fact that Bert had 
watched for it by day and dreamed of it at 

night. 

A month passed. An intimacy had sprung 
up between the two families, Mrs. Gaines 
seemed tv have found a kindred spirit in 
Mrs. Wayne. Mr. Gaines, who was consid- 
erably older that his wife, took a deep inter- 


est in Bert. As for Bert, he took a deep in- 
terest in Greta, and fancied her a kindred 
spirit also. Gretaseemed quite content with 
the state of affairs, in her calm quiet way. 

One night Mrs. Gaines and Mrs. Wayne 
wandered out in the garden together; they 
had so many plans in common, for they were 
going to the same watering-place for the 
summer. Mr. Gaines had one for his even- 
ing walk, and Bert and Greta were left 
alone. Greta sat at the piano, playing 
dreamy melodies, and Bert listened gravely, 
and watched the graceful movements of her 
beautiful hands. 

Through her father, who had been very 
confidential, he had learned that Greta had 
once a worthless lover, dissipated, reckless, 
wild; to whom she clung in spite of mild 
paternal opposition, until one of his dis- 
graceful acts opened her eyes to his true 
character. It had been a great blow to her, 
but she had rallied from it; and in this Bert 
had the key to her thoughtful face. 

She looked very pure and fair to-night, in 
a thin floating white dress, ornamented here 
and there with white flowers. As she struck 
the low sweet chords Bert leaned over the 
piano at her side, and began his story. He 
told her how and when he met her first, 
-and of the spell her hand had laid upon him. 
How he had searched for her in vain, long- 
ing to find her and claim the hand to guide 
him always. How he had watched her at 
her window, and loved her face before he 
recognized the fairy hand; and now, since 
he knew. the goodness and gentleness of her 
heart, she was thrice dearer than before. 

At this the white hand faltered over the 
keys, and the music ceased altogether. 
There was something beside surprise in her 
face as she lifted it to his. He bent lower 
and kissed the red lips tenderly. Her eyes 
drooped, and a half sob rose to her lips as 
she hesitatingly began a confession of having 
loved before. 

‘* Hush, darling, I know it all,” he said. 
‘Only tell me that you love me, that you 
will be my wife, and I am more that sat- 
isfied.”’ 

And for answer she laid her hand in his; 
the hand he had longed to clasp in his own, 
_and to own in clasping; the one fair hand of 
all the world to him. 
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WAS a foremast hand on board the 
bark Sea Breeze, on a whaling voyage 
in the Indian ocean.’ No part of the world 
has for the mariner more romatic associa- 
tions. Here the old-time buccaneers reigned 
lords of the sea, and here the earlier mer- 
chant ships of the Dutch and Portuguese 
felt their way up the east coast of Africa to 
the rich shores ‘* of Ormus and of Ind.” 

If not very fortunate in our business, we 
had at least a pleasant cruise. Our com- 
mander was not one who for a whim of his 
own would tow a man astern in a hencoop or 
head him up in an oil cask, and, for a whal- 
ing captain, this is saying a great deal. 

We had a fine clipper bark, built after 
shipowners had opened their eyes to the fact 
that some ten or twelve months lost or saved 
in the passage of a whaleman makes a large 
difference in the profits of the voyage. 
Nothing could catch the Sea Breeze; of this 
we had many demonstrations; and had we 
been on the lookout for slavers, of which 
there were numbers on the coasts of Mozam- 
bique and Zagquebar, we could have over- 
hauled more of them than were caught by 


’ the entire fleet of British cruiser. 


One morning, in Mozambique channel, we 
espied a bark very much like our own, save 
that she was not a whaler. As the light be- 
gan to show him our vessel, the fellow stood 
away from us with all the sail he could 
crowd; for not being able to make out our 


character through the gray dawn, he sus- | 


pected the Sea Breeze of being one of John 
Bull’s thousand bulwarks. We guessed what 
he must be, and stood towards him for the 
mere excitement of seeing him run; and 
even after he could make out our boats on 
the cranes, he probably felt ill at ease, for the 


slavers were always suspicious of trickery. 


We plagued the fellow no little by follow- 
ing him, especially as he found in the Sea 


+ Breeze a rival to his fast sailing slaver; but 


at last we attended again to our own busi- 
ness, and he passed off below the horizon, 
as a wolf might disappear on a prairie. Then 
our shipkeeper, old Robinson, repeated his 
oft told tales of salvers; how he had seen 
many of them; how he had sailed in one 
himself; how he had been held a prisoner by 
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the British on the coast of Africa, because of 
his transactions in ‘* wool and ivory;”’ and 
how once in the Spanish brig Felipe Segunda 
with five hundred slavers on board, himself 
and his companions were called to the rescue 
of another band of slavers, whose living 
freight had risen and taken their vessel, the 
Senora Buena. 

* With desperate resolution, the shipkeeper 
said, the men of the Felipe Segunda went 
alongside their consort whose decks were 
covered with raging waves of blackmen. A 
terrible conflict ensued. Three times the 
Spaniards bounded and twice they were 
boarded in return; but in the midst of the 
conflict, the Senora Buena blew up, involv- 
ing the loss of both vessels and more than a 

thousand lives—for the Felipe was so greatly 

damaged by the shock that she sank with the 
remains of her consort; and only her captain, 
Don Manuel Gogenche and fourteen whites 

were saved, with not a single African from 
either vessel. Such was one of the. ragetion 

of the slave trade. 

The shipkeeper told too how this same 
Manuel de Goyenche; had once thrown over- 
board a miserable black woman, because she 
was taken with the small-pox which he 
feared would infect the other. slaves; and 
how on a passage from Congo to Bragil, they 
once ran short of water. It was during one 
of those long calms so common ‘near the 
equator, and the story was too horrible to 
repeat. At last the crew, hoping to reach 
land, took all the water that remained and 
going on board their boats left the poor 
chained negroes to die. 

Now the old shipkeeper did not think 
much of these things; he regarded his parti- 
cipation in slave-catching only as a slight 
error of earlier days, and considered fortune 
a very unkind mistress to reward him so 
meanly for such abundant peril. Whatever 
he might tell us, of his indiscretions, we had 
no power to hang him, and could not even 
dislike him, for he was full of song and 
story, and there was nothing but his own 
word against him which among his acquaint- 
ance would have passed for no evidence at 
all. 

I think he had just finished the last recital 
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I have mentioned, when the lookout at the 
main reported a sail. This was at sunset, 
and next morning the stranger having been 
unable to come up with us, was about two 
miles off our quarter, crowding everything 
he could. We then made him out to bea 
frigate. 

‘**T shouldn’t wonder if he takes us for a 
slaver,” said Captain Rose, who had a fun- 
loving vein in him. ‘Give her the royals 
and weather studdingsails and mainsail, 
Mr. Romer; we’ll see whether he can speak 
us without more grease on his keel! ”’ 

Well, the fellow chased us for four days, 
during which time we described some re- 
markable curves and zigzag lines in Mozam- 
bique channel. The wind was light and 
variable and the two vessels scarcely ever 
had an equal breeze, the frigate being some- 
times a dozen miles a stern, then close 
aboard of us, comparatively. At last on the 
fourth day, as we lay in a streak of water 
that looked:like oil, and with not a breath of 
air aloft, she came down on us bringing 
along a breeze. 

Such a lecture as we received for joking 
when Joho Bull was in earnest! He would 
hardly believe that the Sea Breeze was not a 
slaver; but some seven hundred barrels of 
genuine sperm oil gave weight to our pro- 
testations of innocence. He was in search 
of a Spanish bark, the Ysla de Cuba, and 
ours, to all outward appearance, answered 
her description exactly. 

‘* Saw her five days ago,’’ remarked Cap- 
tain Rose, ‘I’m afraid you are too late. I 
almost imagined the Sea Breeze had met her 
‘double.’ Must have been the chap you are 
after, but I suppose she is off before this 
time, with a load of negroes. The Arabs 


buy all the slaves that are caught this side © 


the Cape of Good Hope, I believe.’’ 

“Yes,” replied the English officer, ‘‘ she 
will go up to Muscat or some other Arabian 
port if she can; but the frigate’ will ’ead ’er 
off yet. We get the smartest of them hulti- 
mately.’’ 

He then swore at Captain Rose again for 
leading him such a chase, and abused the 
Yankees generally, as being all slavers and 


thieves, 


“I’m afraid you couldn’t have caught her,” 
replied our captain, ‘‘ if you had known her. 
Heaven knows I wish you might sink every 
slaver on the coast. If 1 had known you 
wanted her I’d have caught her for you!” 

_ Another torrent of ajiige drew only further 
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good-natured remarks in reply, and finally 
the Englishman went on board his ship. 

‘* We have both a good breeze now,” said 
Captain Rose, to the departing officer, “‘ and 
I would race with you fora thousand pounds. 
If I fall in with the Ysla de Cuba I will sail 
around her a few times and tell you what 
she ie like!” 

A moment more and both. vessels were 
under headway, the Sea Breeze dropping the 
frigate astern as if the latter had been only 
a huge floating buoy. Then old Robinson 
the shipkeeper told yarns of his life in men- 
of-war as he had before edified us with his 
experience of slave-catching. It is pleasant 
to have such an old fellow on shipboard; the 
grim tar knew the ocean as one might know 
a pond; and his untruths were so mixed 
with his truths as to be indistinguishable. 

Two days after parting with the man-of- 
war, and while about four miles distant from 
the coast of Mozambique, we raised a large 
sperm whale which made towards the land. 
Our bark was becalmed, but far out at sea 
there was apparently a fresh breeze, and @ 
ship was just perceptible in that direction. 
In shore and behind a small wooded island, 
rose the masts of a square-rigged vessel. It 
was no unusual thing for a whale to seek 
such a neighborhood, as both here on the 
coasts of Zanguebar, Arabia and Indian, we 
had sometimes found them within a half 


‘mile of the shore. Two months earlier, we 


had pursued and lost a huge fellow away up 
by the Strait of Babelmandel. 

Our boats were instantly in chase, and 
several times we came almost upon the 
whaler, but he was somewhat wild, and as 
often avoided us. At length he headed for 
the island at the further extremity of which 
we had seen the unknown vessel, and as he 
entered the channel between that and the 
main land, he received the two harpoons of 
our boat. The island was half a mile in 
length, and he darted swiftly along its inner 
margin towards the opposite end, making 
the water boil in cataracts around our bows, 
while the other boats, two in number, fol- 
lowed in our wake. 

Nearing the end of the island, we caught 
sight of the vessel the masts of which we 
had seen. She was lying at anchor between 


two islands, and waiting, no doubt, for a 
breeze. A moment’s observation showed us 
that she was no other that our sailing com- 
panion of a week previous, the Ysla de Cuba. 
She lay a little outward from our course, and 
16 


it was doubtful whether the whale would 
pass out at the place of her anchorage or 


’ continue on beyond the second island. What 


a fine place of retreat was this for a slaver, 
among islands, and woods, and channels. 

At the end of the first island, however, 
the whale suddenly sheered and shot out 
past the bark. We were so near as to dis- 
tinctly hear the surprised exclamations in 
Spanish as the tawny faces of the Cuba’s 
crew looked down upon us from the bul- 
warks. We had scarcely passed her, when 
the whale abated his speed and almost in- 
stantly stopped. We pulled alongside of him 
and the mate had poised his lance for a deci- 
sive stroke, when crash went the entire 
broadside of the boat, and, lifted in midair, 
she fell bottom up. The whale now turned 
upon us, crushing with his jaws the already 


- shattered boat, the men, meanwhile, owim- 


ming and diving for life. 
The Ysla de Cuba was a hundred yards 


_ from the scene, but the leviathan in bis rage 


now described several broad circles, passing 
at length so close to the Spanish bark that 
she arrested his attention, and at once his 
fury was turned upon this new object. 

A resounding blow smote our ears as we 
lay upon fragments of the wrecked boat, and 
so forcible was the conclusion that we looked 
to see the bark sink immediately. But, like 
assailant, the Cuba was hard-headed, and 
she only shook and staggered, and dropped 
a splinter from her cutwater. The next 
blow was given abeam, and a third, delivered 
obliquely against the stern, unshipped and 


broke the rudder. A forth started the stern-~ 


post; and at the fifth, it became evident that 
the work of vengeance was consummated, 
for the entire stern appeared to have given 
way. .The vessel sank perhaps four feet, 
with the water above her lower deck, when 
she fortunately grounded on asandbar. She 
remained nearly upright, the water being 
sufficiently deep to support her in this posi- 
tion. Through the wide rents in her stern, 
we could almost see the woolly heads that 
we knew crowded her between-decks. 

The whale, hardly less damaged than the 
vessel, appeared now to have spent his fury 
and made slowly off, stopping occasionally 
as if undecided as to whether he ought not 
‘after all to resume the attack. The execra- 
tions of the Spaniards against us as we lay 
helpless in the water, were loud and terrible, 
‘and they even fired several musket shots at 


our two remaining boats, which now coming 
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up rescued us from our unhappy position. 
Presently, however, they began to implore 
our assistance. This was an after thought, 
and their real intention was too apparent 
for their purpose. They called us ‘ buenos 
Americanos” in the most persuasive tones, 
but Captain Rose shook his head. 

“They are in no danger,” he remarked. 
** We can do nothing but go back to the ship. 
It won’: do to take these fellows off; they are 
well armed with pistols and muskets, and 
once in possessivn of our boats, they would 
take the Sea Breeze and have her full of 
slaves in two hours. I don’t think the 
negroes are drowned; they will be able to 
keep their heads out. The bark has a ‘list’ 
to starboard—not much though—and those 
on that side may get pretty well soaked; but 
at any rate they are all between-decks, and 
she can’t settle any more.”’ 

‘“*That’s true, sir,” said the mate, ‘and 
they won’t be left to die, either; there’s too 
much money in them for that. The slave- 
dealers up the river here will come down and 
arrange matters with the Spaniards, and 
when the next slaver comes in the poor 
darkies will be shipped again. I wish the 
whale had done them some good in the 
meanwhile, but I can’t see that he has helped 
them an atom.” 

‘* No,” said the captain, “ they are as badly 
off as ever; and John Bull too must be out of 
the way just in the nick of time. What a 
change for him now. Catches them all * hul- 
timately,’ eh? I guess he does!” 

It was growing foggy at sea, and we could 
barely make out the outlines of our ship, 
which having taken a breeze had now ap- 


‘proached us. The whale lay temptingly 


motionless at a little distance, and Captain 
Rose, a man of much tenacity of purpose, 
resolved once more to attack him. At all 
events, he said, we would fasten to him, and 
it would be time enough to give him up when 
he should prove again troublesome. He 
might be pretty thoroughly exhausted by 
this time, and besides, as the bark had a 
breeze she would now be able to pick ws up 
in a case of extremity. Once or twice the 
monster put himself in motion, our pursuit 
taking us out of our course to, the ship. At 
last however, both boats fastened to him at 
once. 

From his combat with the walls of oak, his 
condition had become deplorable and his 
capture easy. After running not more than 
fifty yards he resigned himself to the lance 
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with the meekness of a much more amiable 
whale than he could ever have pretented to 
be. At this moment of victory, Captain 
Rose, looking towards the Spanish bark, 
started with surprise and alarm. 

Down with youroars!”’ hecried. ‘ Pull 
for the ship! Those cutthroatsjhave got out 
their boats and are going to take her! If 
we get to her first we can beat them off! 
Over with the tub and line! Throw yours 
over too, Mr. Romer! Give away! give 
way!” 

The boats almost flew from wave to wave, 
but the pirates had the advantage of being a 
little nearer to to the ship than we were, as 


_ our previous operations had drawn us some- 


what downthecoast. Their oars were pulled 
by no puny arms, and at another time I might 
have admired the muscle which sent their 
three boats dashing towards our bark. But 
the skill of the whalemen triumphed. As 
we sprang up the side of the Sea Breeze, the 
dash of the Spaniards’ oars sounded fearfully 
near; but in a moment, armed with lances 
and harpoons we stood at bay—twenty-three 
against thirty-six. 

The pirates, those of them not at the oars, 
fired upon us as they came up, but their 
headmost boat, as its crew were in the act of 
starting to their feet, struck the bark with 
such force that they were all thrown upon 
one of the gunnels, the confused and strug- 
gling mass thus causing the boat to capzise 
and going headlong overboard. The remain- 
ing boats came one to the fore, the other to 
the main chains; but as they reached us, old 
Robinson the shipkeeper, a very Goliath in 
strength, laid hold of an old six pounder, the 
only gun we had and so chocked in the breech 
that it could not be fired, lifted it right out 
of its carriage and all alone would have raised 
it over the bulwarks. Two square-built tars, 
catching his idea, sprang to his aid, and the 
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next moment, the heavy gun, breech fore- 
most, fell thundering down upon one of the 
boats. It crashed through her timbers, and 
she was instantly swamped. 

Of the third boat’s crew, one man, and 
one only, reached the deck, and he but to be 
struck down in death. His companions, 
terrified by the catastrope to their shipmates 
in the other boats, immediately pushed off. 
They were not, however, to escape. The 
crews of the two disabled boats endeavored 
to get on board the other, but their number, 
no less than their hurry and scramble, proved 
fatal. The boat upset, and the entire ship’s 
company of the Ysla de Cuba, not killed or 
drowned, now struggled at the mercy of the 
waves. 

So fierce had been the encounter that no 
one observed the approach of a vessel which, 
emerging from the thin fog a mile distant, 
was now close aboard of us. It was our 
former acquaintance, the ship we had seen 
in the offing. A word from our captain ex- 
plained all, and the frigate’s boats soon 
picked up all the pirates who remained alive, 
nineteen in number. 

The Sea Breeze and the Bellona frigate 
were soon brought to anchor, when it was 
found that the Ysla ue Cuba had on board 
five hundred and twenty-two slaves, of whom - 
no less than ninety-eight were dead. The 
living were all taken off, the bark dismantled, 
and her naked hull and spars left by the shore. 

A seaman of the Bellona knew the dead 
man whom we had on our deck. It was 
Manuel Goyenche, the famous slaver captain. 
Why had not old Robinson recognized him ? 
Simply because he had neverseenhim. The 
jolly tar had only repeated what he had heard 
from others, and in representing himself as 
@ participant in various scenes that he re- 
counted, he had merely ‘‘ supposed a thing!’” 
At least, he said so. 


TRUE worth is in being, and seeming— 
In doing, each day that goes by, 


Some little good, not in dreaming 
Of great things to do by and by; 

For whatever men say in their blindness, “ 
And spite of the fancies of youth, 

There is nothing so kingly as kindness, 
And nothing so royal as truth. 


Avice CAREY. 
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RIDING AN AVALANCHE. 


A SURVIVOR RECOUNTS THE THRILLING AND AWFUL SENSATIONS. 


HERE are many and various ways of 
descending from the summit of a hard- 
ly-attained peak. There is only one way of 
getting up. The steady tramp up the zigzag 
paths to the hut, the shady way through the 
pine forest, and the arrival at the Clubhutte, 
are all incidents which come into every 
mountaineer’s experience. The sardine 
supper or the snowstorm which lasts for two 
days may not happen to everybody, but there 
are, at any rate—common to all who climb— 
the start by lamplight and the consequent 
use of bad language over broken shins. Such 
experiences everyone has to go through. 
Further on, each mountain has its own 
characteristics. There may be a succession 
of glorious rock climbs, or a few hours’ step- 
cutting across an ice couloir, or over the top 
of a hard arete. In this respect an infinite 
variety is presented to the climber; but, 
after all, every peak has to be conquered by 
steady work with head, foot and arm. 
. But with regard to the descent, as I have 
said before, there is a variety of ways. A 
man may come down with the aid of his rope 
and his own strong limbs. He may uncere- 
moniously he bundled off his ledge and come 
down a few thousand feet lower—certainly 
without a stop, but, to say the least of it, in 
rather a dilapidated condition. He may, 
too, find himself obliged to descend with un- 
necessary velocity by a brute of a stone that 


detaches itself from above and plunges its. 


way—with him as a companion—into the 
glacier below. Then their is the hardly less 
pleasant maniere de descendre when he finds 
the snow through which he is plunging sud- 
denly loosen itself and go rolling and roar- 
ing into the depths below, bearing on its 
crest or in its midst the unhappy people who 
had put their feet upon its treacherous sur- 
face. This last has been’ my experience, 
and, though certainly not unique, is uncom- 
mon enough for relation. 

It was some time ago that I found myself 
in company with two friends at that pleasant 
and agreeable mountaineering center—Grin- 
delwald. Surrounded by peaks above us, 
and equally surrounded by heavily-booted 
mountaineers, it was small wonder that we 
soon fell into the prevailing enthusiasm, and 


were not satisfled until we had engaged our 
guides and made all arrangements for the 
ascent of the Wetterhorn—that mountain 
that is to the mountaineer what Ceesar’s 
Gallic war is to the classic. The weather 
was bad. There could be no doubt about 
that. But guides have a vivid imagination, 
and ours saw in the sky indications of fine 
weather that, I must confess, none of us 
could perceive. 

Arrived at the Gleckstein hut, the same 
weather prevailed. Dark clouds, smart 
showers every now and again, and in the | 
far distant a flash of lightning, did not make 
us much easier in our minds. I had already, 
a year before, gained the sun.mit of the 
Wetterhorn, and so had not the same anxiety 
and eagerness as my eomrades to mount ip 
spite of wind and weather. i 

It was uninteresting work, the tramp from 
the hut to the first snow. Now and again 
the clouds cleared away and discovered 
Grindelwald already gay with its flags—for 
the railway was to be opened thatday. But 
such glimpses were few and far between. 
Nothing but the black mist and the oozy 
grass could be seen. Sometimes the leading 
guide told us to be careful not to kick our 
shins against projectings rocks, or utter a 
deep curse at the weather. But we—as 
obedient as Ulysses’ crew—plodded on with- 
out a word, and looked in vain for the prom- 
ised change in the laden blackness of. the 
mist. But not a rift appeared in the envel- 
oping pall. A continued and monotonous 
darkness was around us, and when we were 
roped together we—I speak for ourselves 
and not our guides, of course—bad no more 
idea of where we were than a benightened 
Englishman on a Scotch moor, . 

Our intention had been to “ traverse ” the 
mountain and descend on Rosenlani, and so 
when we came to a kind of ice fall our head 
guide did not cut very big steps, but simply | 
satisfied himself with providing us with foot- 
sholds sufficient for the ascent. This work 
of cutting steps was long. The particles of 
ice ax of the guide were most ingenious ip 
finding their way down our necks and dis- 
solving themselves between our shirts and 
our skins. As the guide said himself, you 
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RIDING AN 


must be a mountaineer to really enjoy such 
little incidents. 

When once we were on the top of this 
slope of ice the guides called a halt and we 
opened the sacks to eat. I noticed in one of 
our sacks a stick about two feet in length, 
and attached to it a huge red flag. On in- 
quiry I found that it was intended to do the 
double duty of marking the first ascent of 
the year as that of doing honor to the fete 
in Grindelwald, which was being held that 
day on the occasion of the opening of the 
railway. I did not look upon it with friendly 
eyes. It seemed to me a bad omen. 

‘With the same impenetrable mist around 
us we packed our sacks and continued our 
way. Soon we began to hear the roaring 
of avalanches all around us. I consulted the 
guides, but they said that the slope up 
which we had to go was soslight that it was 
almost impossible to start an avalanche. 
And I must say that, from my subsequent 
experience, I should now be of their opin- 
ion. Certainly the south wind that was 
blowing was making the snow very soft, 
and every now and again small patches 
would detach themselves and go hissing 
away for about twenty yards. In fact, so 
frequent were the noises of avalanches 


‘around us and the slipping away of these 


small patches of snow at our feet that famil- 
iarity with them made us—if not contemp- 
tuous of them—at least very rega 8. 

We were plodding on up the slopé in sin- 
gle file, and each®one was bewailing the 
monotony of it. Now and again a little ex- 
citement was obtained by one of us dropping 
inio a crevasse and being pulled out again as 
best we could manage it. One of these in- 
cidents had just occurred, and we were again 
on our way, when we heard a crack and a 
hiss, and without a warning found ourselves 
rolling and tumbling on the crest of an ava- 
lanche. I can only speak of my own feel- 
ings at the time. I remember thinking to 
myself: ‘‘ Well, we are all done for now,” 
and at the same time I had a bitter feeling 
of regret for having persisted in our attempt 
in spite of the bad weather. The first effect 
of the avalanche was to throw me on my 
back and to carry me head downwards some 
twenty yards. Then by a great effort I 
managed to turn myself round and get on 
the top of the moving mass. I saw Andreas 
—the leading guide—but a few feet from 
me, and I perceived too that he was in great 
pain, for his face was contorted with agony 
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and he was groaning. I had this view but 
for a few seconds, for I was once again 
turned upside down and my head was buried 
in the snow. I had often heard that in 
great crises of danger little things remain 
impressed upon the mind that one would 
think would not even be noticed. I remem- 
ber that in the rough and tumble of the ava- 
lanche the elastic of my ‘‘ goggles,”’ or snow 
spectacles, became undone, and I remember 
equally well being determined Snot to lose 
them. I grasped them tightly and never let 
go of them during the whole of this ride on 
and in the avalanche. It is useless, of 
course, to deny that I was in a most} terrible 
funk” all the time and heartilywished 
either for a stoppage or a quickjdeath. All 
the previous accounts that I had read of 
avalanche adventures passed through my 
brain, and I had the horrible remembrance 
that death generally resulted either from 
suffocation or from the pressure of the mass’ 
when it stopped. I looked forward, there- 
fore, to death in any case, but I hoped and 
prayed it would come to me by the pressure 
of the snow rather than by suffocation. But, 
of course, these thoughts flashed through my 
head like lightning, and when next{i came 
to the surface I perceived that the mass was 
slowing up in front, and the death I antici- 
pathed seemed to be near at hand. But it 


‘was not to be luckily for me. The mass 


stopped, as it were, altogether, and there 
must have been but little pressure. The 
front guide seemed to suffer a little, for he 
gave an extra groan and then all was;quiet. 
As soon as I could extricate my legs‘from 
the mass of snow I looked around, and was 
very thankful and glad to see all my compan- 
ions all above us—all safe and sound, but 
left in rather a heap by the avalanche. I 
need hardly say how quickly a run was made 
to the brandy bottle, and how we refreshed 
ourselves and drew fresh courage from it, 
Nor did we delay. Gathering up our things, 
we fairly rushed down the rest of the snow 
slope, the guide throwing away with a deep 
German curse the flag and stick he had 
brought up to commemorate the first ascent 
of the Wetterhorn. We came down the ice- 
fall in double quick time, expecting it to be 
swept every moment by another avalanche. 
Once in safety away from the snow, we 
burst into words, and each recounted his own 
experiences in his first and—it is to bé® 
hoped—his last ride with an avalanche, 
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A TERRIBLE 


“WRASTLE.” 


WHAT CAME OF CAP’N ’SANDER’S STRUGGLE WITH GRAMMAR. 


AP’N ’SANDER HACKETT sat with 

his old crony Cap’n Laban Kent on_ 
some mackerel barrels on the canning-fac- 
tory wharf. They had been ship captains 
both, and had seen the world in their day, 
and they still had a keen interest in so much 
of its flotsam and jetsam as could be picked 
up from the factory wharf, but they had vir- 
tually retired into the realms of philosophy. 
An interchange of mild speculation, some 
piquant differences in the matter of recol- 
lection (which might have threatened their 
ancient friendship if Cap’n Laban’s acerbity 
had encountered any-thing less mollifying 
than Cap’n ’Sander’s good-nature), and the 
evolving of simple philosophies from their 
experiences served to pass the long days. 
The mild melancholy of reminiscence was 
apt to be flavored with a dry humor, and the 
philosophies, although somewhat pessimistic, 
especially in rheumatic weather, never lacked 
a certain grim good cheer. Altogether 
Cap’n Sander and Cap’n Laban enjoyed life 
toa degree which is perhaps uncommon with 
Philosophers, and when, on a day which was 
after their own hearts, with the sea cheer- 
Tully sparkling at their feet and the sky ser- 
enely smiling overhead, and with a Septem- 
ber air to breathe which tingled, even in old 
veins, like wine—when on such a day as this 
Cap’n ’Sander’s face wore a heavy shadow, 
it was natural enough that Cap’n Laban, 
after making various delicate efforts at con- 
solation (even going so far as to admit that 
Cap’n ’Sander might be right as to the date 
at which the William K. Peavey encountered 
the tidal wave off the South American coast), 
should be driven to inquire, point-blank: 
** What ails ye, "Sander? Whatin nater ails 
ye this delightsome day ?”’ 

The office of consoler usually fell to Cap’n 
. "Sander, who was a more rotund habit of 
body, and, as generally follows, of a more 
optimistic habit of mind, than the other; 
and having once begun, Cap’n Laban seemed 
to find a satisfaction in turning the tables, 
and became righteously severe. 

“The rheumatiz can’t be a-gripping’ ye, 
‘certain, with this west wind a-blowin’; and 
ye bain’t heard no bad news from Caddy, 
hev ye? I don’t calc’late but what Caddy 


can look out for herself; and there’s 
M’randy’s temper a-mellerin’—you said so 
yourself only yesterday; and your bank divi- 
dend and your pension reg’ lar as clock-work, 
and no layin’ awake nights; and the four 
back teeth you’ve got left bein’ opposite to 
one ’tother, two and two; and, I vum! what 
you’ve got to be down-hearted about with 
such blessin’s as them” 

**Tain’. any such things as them that’s 
a-wearin’ on me, Laban—’tain’t any such 
things as them,” repeated Cap’n ’Sander, 
with mournful shaking of the head. “I’ve 
got a terrible wrastle ahead of me, Laban; 
that’s what it is that’s took hold of me so—a 
terrible wrastle, and I don’t know as I can 
stand it, 1 ’most expect I shall get over- 
throwed.”’ 

**Land o’ mercy!” ejaculated Cap’n 
Laban, leaning forward to survey his old 
friend, his faded blue eye narrowed with 
curiosity. ‘* You hain’t goin’ to have false 
teeth? norspeakin meetin? nor have your pic- 
ture took? nor go a-visitin’?’’ Cap’n Laban 
was evidently searching his own experiences 
for deeds sufficiently desperate to come 
under the head of ** wrastles.” 

“No, ’tain’t none of Jhem, Laban. It’s 

worse than any of ’em.”’ ; 
' Although his ‘sadness was unfeigned, it. 
was evident that Cap’n ’Sander was not. 
without a mild satisfaction in the curiosity 
which he excited. The infirmity of his 
friend’s temper made it somewhst hazardous 
to prolong this, however, and he hastened 
to say:— 

“Tt’s something I’m a-goin’ to try to do 
for Caddy’s sake. You "know there ain’t 
nothing I wouldn’t do for her sake—nothing 
in natur. 1 vum if this ain’t clean out of 
natur; but I’m a-goin’ to try it! You don’t 
understand the feelin’s of a father, Laban; 
and it ain’t to be expected that you should, 
bein’ a bachelder.” 

Cap'n Laban emitted a slight contemptuous 
ejaculation. The superiority which Cap’n 
*Sander assumed on account of his marital 
experience was particularly offensive to him. 
He was apt to retaliate by referring to the 
far wilder and more important experiences 
of a man who, like him, possessed a wooden 
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leg. It was only his strong curiosity to 


‘know what was coming which induced him 


on this occasion to let such a remark pass 
unanswered. 

** Seein’ Caddy’s my only child, and the 
daughter of my old age. I don’t expect 
but what my feelin’s is different and stronger 
than common; in fact I know they be. I 
can put up with sorrers and afflictions, but 
when it comes to hevin’ her feelin’s hurt, 
seems as if ’twas more than I could stand; 
and when it’s me that hurts ’em, why, I 
can’t stand it, no matter how much of a 
wrastle I have to go through with.”’ 

‘Land sakes! how have you been a- 
hurtin’ of Caddy’s feelin’s? Has she been 
a-wantin’ the moon for a bosom-pin, and 
you hain’t clim up and goti.? Folks does 
make fools of themselves about their child- 
ren, even the sensiblest is apt to; and there’: 
Joe, my nephew Joe, that’s more to me 
than most folks’ sons is to ’em—and sons is 
more than daughters—it stands to reason 
that they be—I don’t expect folks would 
*blieve how near I’ve come sometimes to 
makin’ a fool of myself about him. I guess 
there hain’t no need of your worryin’ about 
what you ain’t done for Caddy.”’ 

** ve give her a real good eddication, and 
wouldn’t have made no difference if I’d had 
to scrimp myself ten times as much to do it; 
*twa’n’t never nothin’ but a pleasure to think 
I was goin’ without so’s’t she could have 
more. And she hadn’t no need to keep 
school ’thout she was a mind to. I wanted 
to keep her to home, ’twas to kind of dull 
for her with her aunt M’randy’s tic-doloroo 
and all. Sometimes I’ve been sorry she 
ever did go over there to Pinkham. She 
was always sensertive, Caddy was; and now 
she seems to feel every thing about us and 
her ways that ain’t jest what they’d ought 
to be more’n what she used to. And there’s 
some friends a-comin’ home with her ‘long 
about Thanksgivin’ time I expect. There’s 
a doctor that she’s wrote about consid- 
able 

“* ve been expectin’ that nobody here to 
Piumport wouldn’t be good enough for her,” 
said Cap’n Laban. 

***T would have suited me if she and Joe 
had fixed it up betwixt ’em; ’twould have 
suited me first-rate,’’ said Cap’n ’Sander. 

“I don’t cale’late that Joe will have to go 
a-beggin’ for a wife,” said Cap’n Laban. 
** But I’ve always set by Caddy, and that’s 
a fact,” he added, more gently. ‘If there 
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ever was a hand to read you the news out 
of the paper 

** Ain’t she now?” exclaimed Caddy’s 
father, his care-worn face brightening. 
‘Seems as if she clapped her eyes right 
on to it, and never made a miss, while I 
might be searchin’ and searchin.’ That’s 
eddication—and nater too, She jest like 
Cl’rissy.”’ 

Cap’n Laban uttered an audible sniff, try- 
ing, however, with a better prompting, to 
repress it. He had never approved of — 
Clrissy. She was a self reliant and opinion- 
ated spinster who had married Cap’n ’Sander 
(that was the way his friends put it) when 
he was past fifty. She had achieved the 
reputation of keeping the gentle captain 
well under her thumb; she held strong views 
as to the duty of husbands to stay at home 
evenings, and his old companions were quite 
deprived of the captain’s society. When she 
died, five years after her marriage, Cap’n 
*Sander was inconsolable, and every year 
had added virtures to her memory, until 
now there was no grace possible to humanity 
which he did not attribute to Cl’rissy, Cap’n 
Laban had scanty patience with these illu- 
sions, but he had never but once permitted 
himself to go beyond a sniff by way of re- 
monstrance. On the single occasion when 
he had frankly expressed a scepticism con- 


‘cerning Cl’rissy’s perfections, the grieved 


astonishment on his friend’s face touched — 
even Cap’n Laban’s tough old heart. 

**Caddy is sensertive about consid’able 
many things,’ pursued Cap’n ’Sander, but. 
seems as if her most sensertive p’nt was: 
grammar.”’ 

‘*Grammar!’’ echoed Cap’n Laban, in a. 
bewildered tone. 

**Tt puts her out that I don’t speak c’rect. 
It moterties her afore folks. It seems hard 
enough that I hain’t got riches for her, as 
she’d ought to have, ’ithout_morterfin’ her 
afore folks. She don’t say much, for fear of 
hurtin’ my feelin’s, but I can see just how 
she feels, and it’s more’n I can stand. So, 
Laban, I know jest what a wrastle it’s goin’ 
to be, but I’m goin’ too learn grammar!” _ 

Cap’n Laban was evidently the prey of 
an astonishment to deep for words. 3 

“You must be a-failin’, "Sander—you 
surely must be a-failin’. Grammar! What 
good in natur is grammar goia’ to do ye?” 
Are ye goin’ to school ‘long of the young- 
sters, and recite what is nouns and verbs to 
the school-marm ?” 
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“Td do that if I cou!dn’t learn no other 
way; there ain’t nothin’ I wouldn’t do, 
Laban. What I’m afraid of is that I can’t 
get hold of grammar nohow, bein’ so kind of 
slow and forgetful. Caddy she’s told me I 

- ought to say isn’t instead of ain’t as much 
as a thousand times, but yet I keep a sayin’ 
ain’t. And when you mean there ain’t 
nothin’ you’d ought to say jest contr’y-wise 
somehow. Ihain’t fetched it yet, but mabbe 
I shall. The worst of it is, there don’t seem 
to be no connection between grammar, and 
talkin’ c’rect. Anyhow there ain’t in the 
first part of the grammar, but I expect when 
I’ve learnt it by heart right straight through, 
if so be that I can, then I shall talk c’rect.” 

Cap’n Laban was buried in thought. “‘ You 
didn’t have ’cademy eddication; now did 
you?” he said, arousing himself suddenly. 
‘There wa’n’t a school in the country like 
Day’s Academy, where my folks sent me. 
They was thorough on grammar, I can tell 
you. I don’t know as I should have spoken 
e’rect if it hadn’t been for that, for I can’t 
say as I was ever one to think much about 
it, though some folks says that grammar 

_ comes by nater, like spellin’. I don’t know 
as ever I noticed but what you spoke as 
grammatical as I do; but now you mention 
it, I can see a difference.”’ 

**T don’t expect there’s nobody so lackin’ 
in grammar as what I be,” said Cap’n ’San- 
der, humbly. ‘‘ But Caddy she is terrible 
pertikeler. I don’t know but what she could 
pick flaws in the minister’s grammar. She 


don’t think nothin’ of the way your Joe 
speaks.” 
“Our Joe?—our Joe that’s been to 


college ?”’ exclaimed Cap’n Laban, in angry 

amazement. ‘ Well, I vum! I don’t know 

what she does want, if she can’t put up with 

Joe’s grammar. Why, he’s eddicated in all 
the forun languages.” 

** His grammar don’t suit Caddy,” insisted 
Cap’n ’Sander. ‘‘She was laughin’ one day 
because he said he’d got all het up a-chasin’ 
his horse.” 

“Well, I can’t see what fault she could 
find with that, and I guess I learnt grammar 
thorough enough at Day’s Academy.”’ 

“ Mebbe grammar’s different from what it 
was in them days,” suggested Cap’n ’San- 
der. ‘Caddy she knows.” 

“If folks can make out so’s’t other folks 
can understand ’em, I don’t know but what 
that’s enough,” said Cap’n Laban, medita- 
tively. ‘‘ There’s such a thing as havin’ too 
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Mother Goose. 


much eddication. There was a young man 
over Orland way that Latin flew to his head 
and killed him.” 

“If it’s as bad as grammar “tain’t no 
wonder.” said Cap’n ’Sander, mournfully. 


.“T fetched one of ’em down from the gar- 


rut,” he continued, drawing a dingy and 
dog-eared book with green paper cover from 
his coat pocket. It’s consid’able old. I ex- 
pect it must have belonged to my brother 
Isaac that died. He had beautiful learnin’. 
But—I vum! if here ain’t my name on the 
fly-leaf!—‘ Lysander Hackett, his book!’ 
Seems as if it was me, and again it wa’n’t. 
I kind of run of an idee that I’d studied 
grammar, but it don’t seem to have took, no 
more’n my vaccination would. Seems kind 
of discouragin’ to think I knew it once. I 
never thought to look on the fly-leaf yester- 
day, I was in such a hurry to get inside. ‘A 
noun’s the name of any thing, as house or 
garden, hoop or swing;’ that seems plain 
sailin’ enough, don’t it? But I tell ye, La- 
ban, sometimes I can’t seem to sense the 
words of it nohow.” 

**T wouldn’t have nothin’ to do with it; I 
wouldn’t tackle it for no money,’’ said Cap’n 
Laban, impressively. ‘It’s enough to give 
ye a fit of sickness! And after all, it ain’t 
nothin’ that’s fit for grown folks, no more’n 
You jest heave that book 
away, and I’ll post ye alittle; when I hear 
ye say any thing that hain’t grammar, I’ll 
tell ye of it. I hain’t never been one to 
bring my mind down to no such small thing 
as grammar, but I can if I try.” 

“There wouldn’t be no use in my tryin’ 
that way; I can’t remember what Caddy tells 
me,’’ said Cap’n ’Sander, shaking his head 
dejectedly. ‘‘ There hain’t no way but to 
learn it every might by heart.” 

‘* Beats all how sot you be. I don’t expect 
Caddy never had no fault to find with my 
grammar?” said Cap’n Laban, looking at 
his friend with sudden suspicion. 

**No, she never said a word again it as I 
remember of.”’ 

‘Seems as is she must be kind of teched 
to find fault with Joe’s. I expect Joe is 
kind of makin’ up to Lyddy Stone. She’s 
got a farm and a harnsome wood lot, to say 
nothin’ of bein’ consid’able to look at, and as 
smart as a steel-trap.” 

Cap’n ’Sander wiped his forehead with his 
handkerchief, although the day was cool. 
‘It would have been real consolin’ if Cadd 
could have put up with Joe, pertickerly 
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he hain’t one to be mortified on account of 
my bad grammar,”’ he said. 

** I don’t cale’late Joe ’ll have to go a-beg- 
gin’ for a wife,” repeated Cap’n Lavan, with 
some asperity. 

Joe Kent heard all about it that night, 
although Cap’n Laban was obliged to follow 
him everywhere, stumping about on his 
wooden leg to make him listen. Joe prefer- 
red not to hear or to say any thing about 
Caddy Hackett. And Cap’n Laban didn’t 
realize that it was aggravating to interpolate 
his remarks with complimentary allusions to 
Lyddy Stone. 

Joe had been in love with Caddy Hackett 
for almost as long as he could remember; so 
much in love that he had found it altogether 
impossible to confine his wooing strictly to 
the Goddess of Fortune, as he had stoutly 
resolved to do, until her favor was fully won. 
He had a thriving law practice now in Plum- 
port and the adjacent town, and was begin- 
ning to be looked upon as a rising young 
politician. He was quite ready now to take 
to himself a wife, and notwithstanding the 
attractions of Lyddy Stone, it had never 
occured to him that that wife could be any 
other than Caddy Hackett. But as he had 
become outspoken and impatient, Caddy had 
grown coy. She persisted in staying away 
from Plumport; and when Joe went to see 
her she treated him in a matter of fact and 
sisterly way more discouraging than coldness. 
Joe had never meant to give her up; he was 
only waiting for her to be brought to a better 
mind; but he was sensitive about the matter, 
and Cap’n Laban’s inquisitiveness was con- 
stantly touching a nerve, But this was in- 
formation that might be worth something, 
this matter of grammar. He laughed, and 
was mortified also, at Cap’n Laban’s candid 
account of her laughing at him. A fellow 
did fall into the habit of using expressions 
that he had been brought up to hear, with- 
out thinking whether they were ridiculous 
or not; it took a girl to be so finified and 
self-conscious as to be always thinking 
of her speech. A very audacious plan came 
into his head; if grammar was what she 
wanted, he would give her enough of it. 
There had been lurking in the background 
of his mind an idea that he has been putting 
himself too much under Caddy’s feet. 

‘*Tt is a way that has gone out of fashion, 
according to the novels, and Caddy likes 
modern fashions. This matter of grammar 
has given me an idea. Come, let us be 
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bold!” said Joe to himself. And the next 
day he saddled his horse and rode over to 
Pinkham for the first time in weeks. 

Caddy met him with a certain shyness 
and a shifting of color, instead of the sis- 
terly frankness which she had shown him of 
late. This great improvement (as Joe re- 
garded it) was the result of a letter just re- 
ceived from her father. In spite of Cap’n 
*Sander’s absorption in grammar, Cap’n 
Laban’s assertion that Joe was making up 
to Lyddy Stone, returned and rankled in his 
mind. He had always been fond of Joe, it 
had been one of his dearest hopes that Caddy 
would marry him, and he had once fancied 
that Caddy’s happiness depended upon this. 
He would not even venture to dictate or even 
suggest to her, but he might hint that she 
was losing Joe irrecoverably. 

He found it very difficult to compose the 
letter that evening. “He was tired out with 
his grammar, and was unfamiliar with the 
art of putting things, When it was com- 
pleted it run thus:— : 


My DEAR DAUGHTER:—This is to let you . 
know that we are all well and there is no 
news except that we have a new Jersey 
calf, and Joe Kent is making up to Lyddy 
Stone, and folks thinks the new minister 
wears a wig. So no more from your loving 


. father. P.S.—Proputty is a great thing, and 


some folks thinks Lyddy is harnsome. 


To Cap’n ’Sander’s mind this letter was 
Machiavelian. It certainly produced in 
Caddy a change of manner -which was both 
cheering and puzzling to Joe. It was diffi- 
cult to carry out his plan under its softening 
influence; -but to flinch from his purpose 
was quite foreign to Joe’s nature. 

It was Joe who was easy and conversa- 
tional to-day, while Caddy made an effort 
that was plainly to be seen. A silence fell 
between them at length, which Joe broke 


“with an air of hesitation. 


**Caddy, I hope you won’t mind if I make 
a little suggestion. Of course every thing 
you say is charming to me, and a little care- 
lessness doesn’t matter in Plumport. Iam 
a little careless myself sometimes, though it 
doesn’t matter so much for a man.”’ 

Caddy’s eyes were growing round with 
wonder. She could not in the least imagine 
what was coming, but this was a decidedly 
a new tone for Joe to take with her. 

* Don’t look so scared, Caddy ’’—she 


afraid of Joel—‘ it’s only a little matter of 
grammar. You make a few slips that would 
affect people’s opinion of you in cultivated 
society. A little while ago you said to me 
you had better do this; of course you knew 
that you should say you. would better, but 
you were careless. And I notice you always 
say you should have liked to have seen a 
thing; of course, you know that you ought to 
say you should have liked to see it, but you 
think it doesn’t matter, or, perhaps, you 
even think it’s more stylish to be a little 
careless. I’ve heard of girls who were 
afraid of being school-ma’amish. But I 
hope for a wider sphere than Plumport some 
time, and I have always resolved that my 
wife, if I should have one, should be elegant 
in speech.” 

Caddy uttered a little gasp of astonish- 

ment. Her face was scarlet. She mur- 
mured, indistinctly, tifat ‘every one said 
these things.” 
- Joe would have liked to drop down at her 
feet. Indeed, he afterward declared that he 
felt like crawling under the table. But in 
spite of these emotions he carried himself 
jauntily. 

** Well, well, ‘our lives are great, these 
things are small;’ you know the rest eh, 
Caddy? I hope you’re not offended.”’ 

And then he got himself away, leaving 
Caddy with an unusual look about her eyes; 
he could not decide whether they were going 
to flash or be tearful. 

They did both after Joe had gone, and 
after an appreciable interval, which Caddy 
had given to deciding whether she were 
awake or dreaming. It must be because 
Joe was going to marry Lyddy Stone that he 
gave himself such airs as these. 

She had thought but little about Joe of late, 
but in the background of her consciousness 
had remained the impression that whatever 
came, he would always be her humblest of 
humble servants. She had regarded her 
speech and manner as being elegant to a de- 
gree quite beyond Joe’s appreciation. That 
he could find fault with her, and on the score 
of grammar, was almost too astonishing for 
the mind to grasp. As has been said, Caddy 
gave way to her feelings a little—a some- 
what unusual proceeding for her; but she 
quite dried her eyes by the time Dr. Helms- 
bury, the new Pinkham doctor, came and 
invited her to drive, and she accepted his 
invitation with unusual alacrity, She pro- 
posed, too, that they should drive to Plum- 
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port and visit her father. She had always . 
meant that he should see ber father and her 
home before she accepted his suit. He came 
of an old and wealthy family, and he was a 
cultivated man. It was quite likely that he 
might wish to draw back, Caddy thought, 
when he should see her father and her 
home. 

She had dreaded the visit, although she 
reproached herself for the unworthy feel- 
ing; but now, strangely, her mind was 
given to an endeavor to recall Lyddy Stone’s 
fashion of expressing herself, and to an un- 
bidden recollection of how handsome Lyddy 
Stone looked in her green silk dress, which 
just suited her complexion. Her companion 
attributed her absence of mind to the morti- 
fication about her family, which he had 
divined, and displayed on this account a 
greater tenderness than usual, for which 
Caddy promptly snubbed him. She did not 
intend to snub him altogether, at least she 
thought she did not, but he was somewhat 
middle-aged and very bald, and it seemed to 
Caddy, somewhat unreasonably, no doubt 
that for these reasons he would not mind 
much, and could wait. Cap’n ’Sander had 
no time to get himself into his Sunday 
clothes—Caddy had steraly resolved that 
Dr. Helmsbury should see the worst; he was 
worn out, too, with unwonted burning of the 
midnight oil, and his anxious vigilance over 
his speech resulted in an overwhelming 
amount of negatives and painful retractions. 
Dr. Helmsbury endeavored with polite tact 
to draw him out on the subject of his sea 
life, but it was allin vain. The visit was a 
failure. Caddy was touched by the distress 
in her father’s face, and ran back to him as 
Dr. Helmbury was about to help her into the 
carriage. 

“‘ What is the matter, father? You look 
really ill.’’ 

“TI didn’t say nothing very bad, did I, 
Caddy ? ”’ whispered the old man, anxiously. 
‘* But you ought to waited till ‘long about 
Thanksgivin’ time, as you said, before you 
fetched him over. I shall talk like a minis- 
ter by that time! He’ll forgit mebbe then if 
I said any thing that wa’n’t exactly right 
to-day.” 

** Dear old daddy, you talked beautifully,” 
said Caddy, pricked by the recollection of 
important words of hers which had brought 
about this sensitiveness. 

But Cap’n’ Sander shook his head. ‘“ Jest 
wait till I git it learnt by heart! ’’ he repeated. 
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Caddy wondered somewhat vaguely and 
abstractedly what he meant, but Dr. Helms- 
bury’s horse was impatient, and there was 
no time to ask. 

They met Joe Kent on horseback as they 
went back to Pinkham. He was just turn- 
ing into the long, lonely road that brought 
up nowhere but at Squire Stone’s. Joe 
greeted Caddy with careless cordiality; there 
was even a twinkle of friendly amusement 
in his eye as he glanced at her companion. 
He looked as if he would like to tease her 
* beau,” in the primitive Plumport fashion. 

It was two weeks after this, and Dr. 
Helmsbury’s fate was not yet decided, al- 
though hé had not been shocked out of his 
ardor by the primitive and illiterate char- 
acter of his inamorata’s relatives, when 
Caddy received a message that her father 
was very ill. It was Joe Kent who brought 
the me 

‘* We’ve been sitting up with him, Uncle 
Laban and I, by turns, for the last four 
nights. I thought you ought to be told, but 
he wouldn’t have it so. Now he’s out of his 
head, and calls for you. He’s been studying 
grammar. Your Aunt Miranda says he 


would scarcely leave it to eat or sleep; and 


for a man of his age ”»—— 

‘Oh, I’ve been so wicked and selfish and 
silly! I’ve let him see that I was ashamed 
of him—ashamed of the noblest, sweetest 
soul! 

** IT can’t say that I ever thought much of 
grammar myself,”’ said Joe, ignoring with 
unblushing effrontery his remarks on his 
last visit. “If people will say something 
that’s hearing, I don’t care how they say it. 
But there’s my classmate Sam Willcut, who 
is going to marry Miss Lydia Stone, he’s so 
fastidious 

Oh!” said Caddy. 

Joe’s horse went like lightning, and there 
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was scarcely a word spoken until they stood 
by Cap’n ’Sander’s bedside. 

“Oh, Caddy, you hain’t fetched him 
again!” he cried, in terror. ‘* Oh, it’s only 
Joe! I’m dretful thankful it’s only Joe, for 
I can’t parse him nohow; he don’t agree with 
nothin’. Mebbe it’s because his head is so 
smooth. He’s nomertive; of course he must 
be nomertive. Or is it Joe that’s nomertive? 
and who’s objective? It’s the objective 
that’s overthrowed me; I can’t never get the 
hang of that.” 

‘* Well, now, I guess there hain’t nobody 
that’s objective betwixt Joe and Caddy,” 
said Cap’n Laban, coming forward with a 
faint chuckle. He ‘had an eye for the signs 
of the times, and he was willing to risk his 
pride, which in its way was not small, to 
ease the mind of his old friend. 

Cap’n Sander started up eagerly. ‘* Joe 
and Caddy? There don’t nobody object 
betwixt Joe and Caddy ?”’ he cried. 

No, nobody, father,” said Caddy, slip- 
ping her hand into Joe’s, 

‘* And you won’t be mortified afore Joe? 
Joe isown folks. And he won’t be mortified; 
will ye, Joe? And I needn’t never have 
wrastled with that ’tarnal grammar? ”’ 

‘“* We shall always think your speech is 
better than anybody’s, daddy dear,” said 
Caddy, with her cheek on his wrinkled old 
hand; ‘* but if you hadn’t studied grammar, 
everything would have gone wrong. I 
might never have found out how much I 
care for Joe” 

“Land! You don’t say ost Well, if 
grammar ain’t the beatermost thing! Raise 
me up, Caddy. I feel ’most as good as new. 
You and Joe, after all! And that’s gram- 
mar! Weil, I ain’t sorry, Laban, that I 
wrastled with it.”—Sophie Swett, in Har- 
per’s Weekly. 


TAKE Joy home, 

And make a place in thy great heart for her, 
And give her time to grow, and cherish her; 
Then will she come and oft will sing to thee, 
When thou art working in the furrows; aye, 
Or weeding in the sacred hour of dawn. 

It is a comely fashion to be glad; 

Joy is in the grace we say to God. 


JEAN INGELOW. 
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THE TRAGEDY OF BONNY DOON. 


BY EDWARD MACDONALD. 


DURNS sang of the banes and braes 0’ 
Bonny Doon, and his song alone has 
made it a classic river, and Loch Doon is as 


famous in its way as the Lakes of Killarney, 


if not so often the burden of musical lays. 
But long ere Burns drew breath amid the 
heather that purpled his birth-place, there 
was an old tower standing on the banks of 
Doon, that would have set the poet half mad 
with its romance. 

This was Cassilis Castle, and the dark 
frowning battlements of its heavy architec- 
ture, and the height of its parapets, denoted 
that it had once been used as a place of de- 


fence against a strong and powerful foe. - 


There was a moat and a draw-bridge—per- 
haps a “‘donjon keep;”’ all features of a re- 
mote period—of the times when Highland 
met Lowland in battle array; and ‘‘ came 
down like wolves on the fold.”’ 
In this grim castle dwelt its sole heir, in 
‘the person of the Earl of Cassilis. No kin- 
dred remained to him; nor did he seem likely 
to increase his ties. No gay young gallant 
was Earl John, with a lady’s favor tied to 
is saddie-bow; but a stiff, hard, strict man 
of forty-five, who never talked save in the 
“Mriefest speech, and then only to his few 
“@omestics, an old man and his wife, and their 
niece, & quiet, thoughtful maiden, to whom 
the air of the old castle seemed to come with 
a subduing effect, crushing out the gaiety of 
youth. On Her the stern earl had never 
tent his eyes. Occasionally he had given 
her an order, when his clumsy hand bell had 
warned the servants that he wanted some- 
thing, and the old dame was busy at her 
pastry; but Elsie would have performed any 
task rather than to have gone tohim. Soon, 


she found that it did not matter, for he never. 


turned his head to see who came, but gave 
his directions in a voice so harsh and stern, 
that poor Elsie shuddered lest she should not 
obey his bidding fast enough. 

At a short ride’s distance from Castle Cas- 
silis, stood Tyringham, the seat of Thomas, 
first Earl of Haddington, a man recently 
exalted to his present dignities. He was a 
widower—his wife not surviving the birth of 
their only child, who now wore the title of 
Lady Jean Hamilton. The blonde beauty of 


the north was united in her to a duskier tint 
of eyes and hair; but the complexion was as 
faultless as if framed in golden ringlets. 
The poor child had no mother to guide her, 
and the newly made earl was too occupied 
with his honors to heed what the girl was 
doing all day, with no one to amuse or in- | 
terest her. She did, therefore, what her sex 
generally do under such circumstances —fell 
in love with the first one whom she had seen 
in her lonely walks around Tyringham. Not 
unsought—for young Sir John Faa had loved 
the gentle Lady Jean from a child, without 
so much as naming it to a single being. 
Only when he met her out walking or riding, 
he joined her with a careless grace, until he 
felt that their lives must one day be united, 
or both would be miserable indeed. It was 
on the very morning on which he had told 
her this—the ever-new, ever-old story, that 
has swayed human hearts from the days of 
Eden until now, and will be told until the 
last man and the last woman will have passed 
from the earth. They had parted with heart 
promises, and exchanged the simple token 
of their love—a broken ring hidden deep in 
the bosom of each—and the Lady Jean’s 
cheek was brighter than ever in the deeper 
rose tint that came over it with the first kiss 
ever imprinted on its glowing surface. She 
was walking on rapidly, for she longed now 
for the solitude of her own chamber, where 
she could live over in thought the events of 
the morning. A step made her look up, and 
she encountered the glance of an eye which | 
she had seen before, when riding past Castle 
Cassilis. She remembered then how it 
struck a chill upon her spirit, and now it 
came upon her fresh, blooming vision of 
happiness, almost like an omen of evil. She 
knew that this cold, stern man was the Earl 
of Cassilis, and wished that he had been any 
one else who had met her with that glow 
upon her cheek and that love-light in her 
eye. But the grim shadow passed, and so 
did the memory. She entered Tyringham 
park with a light step and a light heart, and 
ali day the maiden wore a look that puzzled 
the simple household. Oh, how that look 
was quenched in tears, when, on the very 
next afternoon, Lord Haddington summoned 
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her to tell her what a brilliant offer he had 
-had for her hand, from the Earl of Cassilis. 
‘* Father, father!’’ almost shrieked the 
poor girl, as the grim shadow glided before 
her eyes, in imagination, and the remem- 
brance of the old csstle was again with her. 
It was all she could utter, and soon the ser- 
vants were called to see their young mistress 
in a dead faint; Lord Haddington being quite 
incapable of doing anything in such an emer- 
gency. Looking upon her pallid face, he 
almost repented that he had given the earl’s 
proposal so warm a welcome; but when her 
color was restored, he thought only of the 
honor of having his daughter a countess. 


“© father!”? were’ her first words; “I. 


have had such a frightful dream! I thought 
I was in that grim old tower yonder, and 
that the stern-looking, dark man was my 
jailor.”’ 

“‘ Your husband, my child. Lord Cassilis 
would make a tender husband to one whom 
he loves.” 

“Oh, not that—not that! I remember 
now, how it all happened. I have not been 
sleeping. I wish that I could sleep forever 
—for O father, I must disappoint your hopes. 
1 can never accept the proposal you make 
me.” 

** And why not, Jean?”’ 

** Because; only yesterday I gave my heart 
to one of my own age—why, father, would 
you marry your child to a man who has 
numbered more years than you have?” 

' * And who may this youth be, Jean, to 
whom you have promised yourself, without 
reference to my wishes?” 

** Forgive us both, father. This evening 
we were to have asked yourconsent. Surely, 
I need not tell you that your little Jean 
would give her heart to none but a true: and 
honorable man; and, as surely, John of 
Dunbar bears claim to that title.” 

** Sir John Faa! a simple baronet!” 

Even in her distress, Jean could not help 
smiling. 

‘“* Why, father, it is but a little while since 
you were only Sir Thomas Tyringham. You 
are now ennobled, if honors and titles can 
ennoble an honest man; and if a good man 
deserves rank, I am sure you will one day 
call your son-in-law the duke.’”? She laughed 
heartily at her own conceit, and her father 
joined her—but the bone of contention was 
not yet buried, although he bade her go and 
sleep back the roses to her cheeks. 

She went out hastily, for coming down the 


road, at that moment, she saw the well- 
known steed, beside which she had often 
ridden, and his master’s face beaming with 
love and joy. She dashed away a few tears. 
that bad unconsciously gathered in her eyes, 
and ran out to meet him, fearless of her 
father’s anger. As he alighted and threw 
the bridle carelessly from his hand, the Earl 
of Haddington came out with a cold greeting, 


and invited him into his library, as he osten- 


tatiously called the room that held the few 
books that the Scottish nobles allowed them- 
selves in those days. 

“Good!” exclaimed the unsuspecting 
young baronet, ‘“‘I was desiring to see you 
alone, my lord, upon a matter that concerns 
my happiness most deeply.” 

“If/you mean my daughter’s love, Sir 
John, I must disappoint you. That is already 
promised to the Earl of Cassilis.”’ 

Had Sir John been an uninterested. spec- 
tator, he would have enjoyed a hearty laugh 
at the Earl of Haddington swelling import- 
ance in uttering these words. As it was, it 
came to near home, and they were received 
with poignant distress. 

‘* My lord, permit me to ask if Lady Jean 
has authorized this answer?” 

The earl bowed stiffly. ‘* Any arrange- 
ment I may make for Lady Jean Hamilton, 
will receive her obedience. I grant you a 
single interview, hoping that any different 
plans may be cancelled at once.”’ 

Jean was waiting in trembling solicitude 
for the result of this meeting, when her 
father sent for her. He met her at the door. 

**Go in,” he said, ‘“‘and tell him it can 
never be.” 

With what a pale, wo-worn face she met 
her lover! But why dwell upon her sorrow 
when it was unavailing? She was made to 
believe that the Kight of Dunbar had proved 
false to his vows, and in calm desperation, 
alntost insanity, she submitted to her father’s 
will, and in one short week, became the en- 
vied countess of Cassilis. Oh, little did she 
care for the new honor! although it was of 
far-off date. Five, bearing her title had 
bloomed and faded within these gray wails, 
and she cared not to be the sixth. Lord 
Cassilis was kind to her—kinder than she 
expected, but she hated him for forcing her 
to be his wife, and it must be confessed that 
she made but a sorry bride. In her own 
room she wept, but before him, she scorned 
to shed a tear, and sat in obstinate silence, 
whenever she was obliged to remain in the 
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room with him. She grew: thinner paler 
daily; and her father almost repented, when 
he saw her’altered looks, that he had bur- 
dened her young life with sorrow. 

-.One refuge remained to her. There was 
@ small turret chamber, whose pleasant oriel 
‘window looked toward Dunbar, and here 
she would sit and weep tears of impassioned 
grief for hours. One day when the earl was 
absent, her eye was caught by the sight of a 
whole troop of the strangest beings she had 
ever seen. They were of every size, and 
clad in every variety of garment, both as to 
shape and color, with rags floating in the 
wind. She saw the head servant admitting 
some of them at the drawbridge, and fear 
and astonishment took possession of her 
mind. She called Elsie, who allayed her 
fears by saying that the earl had always be- 
friended this troop of gipseys, in considera- 
tion of something they had once done for 
him, and had permitted then to come after 
the harvesting was over, every year, and 
gather what remained. 

Satisfied with this, the lady took her station 
beneath a tree to mark the curious group. 
Suddenly she was aware that one had left 
his companions and was approaching the 
tree stealthily. He wore a cloth cap, with 
an eagle’s feather (the badge of the Monros), 
and beneath it, gleamed eyes whose bright- 
ness seemed strangely familiar. She turned 
away, terrified and faint. The gipsey seized 
her hand: 

“It is I, Jean; fear not. These fellows 
are true to meas steel. Say but one word, 
and we will bear you were love and happi- 
ness await you. Come—there is no bar now, 
unless you have ceased to love me. Lord 
Cassilis is away; we can bribe the servants, 
and 

* Stop, John Faa!” said the countess. ‘I 
will hear no more. Did you think that I had 
fallen so low, or do you forget that I am a 
wife? Go! youare unworthy. I hope never 
to meet you again.” 

She paused, for he was weeping bitterly, 
as he said: “ Jean, forgive me. I did but 
think how you were pining within these 
walls, when I could give you love and free- 
dom. Oh, could you know what I have suf- 
fered, you would forgive and pity.” 

His appearance was so wild, and his words 
80 piteous, thai the lady, perfectly overcome, 
dropped in a swoon, like the one she had 
experienced at her father’s proposal to marry 
her to the earl—a sort of trance, in which all 
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life, all motion was suspended. The knight 
seized the first moment of her insensibility, 
to bear her away to a litter, which he had 


-actually brought for the purpose, and passing 


the drawbridge which was left unfastened at 
the gateway, he beckoned silently to four 
strong gipseys, and leaving the rest to follow, 
he walked in his strange, fantastic garb be- 
side it. Soon the troop overtook them, and 
when the countess awoke, it was to find her- 
self surrounded by these unearthly looking 
beings. 

She started like a wild fawn from the litter. 
** Base! base!”’ she murmured, while the 
Knight of Dunbar in vain strove to quiet 
her. She insisted upon being carried back 
to her husband; and through her proud and 
passionate tears at being so shamefully be- 
trayed, she descried a distant party of horse- 
men in their rear, and felt that she at least 
should be rescued from shame. 

“Fly!” she said, to the knight. “ Fly! 
My husband is on our track. Save yourself 
and leave me to bear all. Nay go at once. 
If you will but depart, I will never betray 
you; but if he finds you here, I cannot an- 
swer for your life.”’ 

The knight proudly refused, and so sealed 
his destruction. He placed the countess 
once more in the litter, and hastened to the 
ford, where, of course, the earl, with a troop 
of armed horsemen had no difficulty in cap- 
turing them all. He knew Sir John Faa 
through his fantastic disguise, and drove 
him, with the gipseys, befure the returning 
troop, to the castle. The countess was placed 
behind a peasant, upon a pillion, 

Arriving at the castle, the earl sent his 
wife to a room overlooking the park, and 
bade Elsie stay with her. The lady entreated 
him to hear her but for one instant—to allow 
her to tell him the strange story—but in vain. 
Soon, however, he came back to this room, 
in which were many windows, commanding 
a complete view of everything in the park. 
Near the castle, and opposite the windows, 
stood a large plane tree, ample enough to 
have sheltered an army. As the countess 
gazed, with eyes now tearless and burning, 
fifteen of the gipseys, young, handsome, 
brave-looking men, were successively hung — 
upon the branches of the plane tree. One 
branch nearest the window waited for its 
vietim; and with one terrible shriek, the 
‘countess saw him hold out his arms toward 
her. She knew no more. Heaven spared 
her the rest. 
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After a solitary confinement in the castle, 
she was removed to Maybole, another man- 
sion of the earl; where a beautiful staircase 
had been lately built. As the countess 


passed up its steps, her eyes met the terrible - 


sight of sixteen carved heads, resemblances 
of the Knight of Dunbar aad his troop. At 
length release came. The gray-haired man, 
with his wife and niece had entered her 
father’s service, declaring that they would 
not serve such a tyrant like Lord Cassilis; 


and well versed in the intricacies of her pris- 
on, he contrived to take her away by the 
passage called the gipseys’ steps, and con- 
veyed her to her father, who gladly welcomed 
his child once more, and strove in every 
possible way to make up to her for the in- 
juiries she had suffered. There was a new 
Countess of Cassilis in her place, she heard, 
but this news passed over her like an idle 
wind. The earl was no husband of hers, 
and she wanted nothing now but peace. 


FTER an absence of more than thirty 

years, Silas Thornton found himself 
again in his native land. At the end of a 
week’s sojourn in London he began to 
wonder whether he had made a mistake in 
coming home. Home! How could he call 
this huge overgrown city, with not a face in 
it that he had everseen before, home? The 
very streets had changed—their well remem- 
bered features were gone. 
had disappeared, and monster railway-sta- 
tions, hotels, and commercial palaces had 
been erected in their places; and their cold 


grandeur seemed to chill Silas Thornton’s - 


kindly though rugged heart. He felt that he 
was uncouth and outlandish in his dress and 
manners; and he was shrewd enough to see 
that the people whom he passed in the busy 
streets were inclined to make fun of him. 

His buoyant temperament made him hope 
that his future experiences would be more 
_eheerful; for he was going to Jersey to see 
his sister Susan and her girls—the only rela- 
tives he bad im all the world. He had not 
seeh Susan since she was a fair, fluffy- 
haired, flighty little girl of fifteen, who 
seemed well-nigh broken-hearted as she bade 
farewell to her broad-shouldered awkward 
brother Silas, who was going to the other 
end of the world to make his fortune. 

Silas had succeeded in his misson, al- 
though not without a very severe struggle. 
He had wandered far and wide, and often 
lived from hand to mouth, before he “‘ struck 
, ile”? in the Western States of the Union. 
' He had the moral backbone, energy, shrewd- 
ness, and solid perseverance which are char- 
actertistics, of the men of the North of 


A DUTIFUL 


Old land-marks 


NIECE. 


England, and was bound to win it the long 
run—and win he did, having worked his way 
up to be a partner in a great trading firm at 
San Fransisco. He had kept up a corre- 
spondence with his sister Susan through all 
the years of their separation, and he knew 
of her womanhood. She had written to tell 
him of ber poor circumstances, and that she 
and her two little girls had gone to Jersey 
because living was so cheap there. She had 
remained on the island ever since; and many 
were the handsome checks Silas had sent 
her in answer to her pathetic ery of poverty. 
He had written to her, saying he should bea 
fortnight in London, and would then cross 
the channel to pay her a visit; but, having 
had quite enough of London iv a week, the 
idea occured to him of running over and 
bursting in upon them without any warning. 
In this way he would see them living their 
ordinary daily life, and thoroughly enjoy 
their surprise. 

Many things, gout among them, made Silas ~ 
Thornton think he might do worse than 
wind up his affairs at San Francisco and 
settle down in Susan Mann’s home. He 
was over fifty, and had been for thirty years 
a wanderer, and he sometimes pined for a 
fireside that would be a real home to him. 
And then their were his nieces—Kitty and 
Sue; it would be nice to have two bright 
young things in the house; and their mother 
had often written telling him what good, 
affectionate, industrious girls they were, 
helping her to make the best of her small 
income. 

“Ah, bless ’em,” he said to himself, 
“they sha’n’t want for anything if uncle 
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Silas goes to live with them—he’ll buy them 
dresses, and treat them to London or any- 
where they like, and make their mother’s 
mind quite easy about their future! And 
they’ll grow to love him, though he is rather 
rough, and be good to him when his gout 


gets troublesome.” 


These reflections were cut short by his 
cab pulling up at Waterloo station; but they 
left a pleasant glow on his broad ruddy face, 
which beamed with good humor as he 
entered the booking-office and took a first- 
class ticket for Jersey. 

The train was to start at nine P.M., and 
he found he was fully twenty minutes too 
early; so he leisurely selected his carriage, 
bought a couple of newspapers at Smith’s 
stall, and, unfolding his rug, settled himself 
in his corner, and looked out of the window 
at the people hurrying to and fro on the 
platform. 

Presently his attention was riveted by a 
group of three persons—two ladies and a 
gentleman—who came and stood at the 
door of his carriage with the evident inten- 
tion of entering it when it suited them. A 
second glance convinced him that only one 
of the three was to be his fellow-traveler; 
and she was a young lady of perhaps twenty- 
three years of age. She wore a long tight- 
fitting coat which reached to her heels; she 
was very fair, with a brilliant complexion, 
and was evidently in the habit of exacting 
admiration as her dues. Mr. Thornton looked 
at her with a critical air; he supposed she 
was a fair sample of a fashionable go-ahead 
young lady of these latter days. He thought 
she somewhat reminded him of what Susan 
was in her girlhood, only Susau’s hair lay in 
waves round her head, and this young 
woman’s was frizzed into alarge bush. 

* Well, we’re in plenty of time after all,”’ 


- ghe said, addressing the gentleman and lady, 


who had evidently come to see her off. 

** Mind you write to me as soon as you 
get to Jersey, Kitty,” exclaimed the lady. 

«Of course I will!’ answered Miss Kitty. 
Oh, dear, I wish I could have stayed with 
you both for another fortnight! ” 

“I wish you could,” said the gentleman. 
* Annie and I owe ‘the old ogre,’ as you 


- €all him, a grudge for taking you away.” 


*¢ Perhaps after all you may like your uncle 
very much,’’ suggested Annie mildly. 

Miss Kitty tossed her head and said:— 

“ Nothing but unlimited tips could induce 


ame to tolerate him!” 


What an unnatural girl!’ thought Silas’ 
Thornton. ‘I am thankful my nieces are. 
not like her! ”’ 

‘* When do you say you expect him?” in- 
quired the gentleman. 

‘Next week, Mr. Dacres; but of course 
we are anxious to get our dance over first.” 

‘*But why?” queried the gentleman. 
‘* Perhaps the old fellow would like to see 
the fun.” ‘ 

‘*Ugh,” exclaimed Kitty, and disgrace 
us by wearing a suit of clothes made in al 
Oregon! Thanks—we won’t give him the 
chance! And, besides, what’s the use of 
mother writing and saying we’re so poor 
when we can give a dance, and Sue and 1 ° 
appear in cream satin?” — 

Kitty and Sue! Surely those were his | 
nieces’ names! Silas Thornton felt dazed, 
but continued to listen. 

** Well, I confess, Kitty, you don’t 1 
much like an object for charitable relief}? —_ 
said Mr. Dacres, laughing. 3 

‘* But Sue and I mean to look like obj 
for charitadle relief when our uncle is with 
us, I can tell you. We mean to wearour 
oldest dresses; and I have a split umbrella 


that I shall flaunt under his nose every day, 
in the hope thai he will give me another.” | : 

** Kitty, you are an incorrigible sinner!” 
declared Mr. Dacres deprecatingly. What 
would your uncle say if he could hear you ?’ nd 

** Lucky for my chances of a new umbrel 


that he can’t!” retorted Kitty. 

Silas Thornton gave a grunt of int 
disgust. He had not the slightest doubt now 
that this odious young woman was bis niece 
and his kind heart sank within him. He 
was half inclined to jump out of the train 
and put of his visit to Jersey; but, while be 
was still undecided, Mr. Dacres spoke to; 
him. 

‘* May I ask if you are going to Jersey to- 
night, sir?” 

Well,” replied Silas dubiously, I 
taken a ticket for Jersey.” 

Mr. Dacres seemed to tonsider that @ con- 
clusive answer, for he said:— 

‘Oh, well, then, may 1 ask you to render 
any little service you can to this young 
lady? She is traveling alone.” 

Silas Thornton was compelled to say 
‘*Certainly;” and the obnoxious Kitty 
stepped into the carriage. She was deliver- 
ing voluble messages and kissing her hands, 
when the guard slammed the door, the en- 
gine whistled, and they were off. 


| 


_ My sister and I have grown up there. 


, personal the conversation had been. 


Silas Thornton gazed out upon the soot- 
begrimed chimney-pots of Lombeth and 
Vauxhall in anything but a pleasant frame 
of mind. Could his sister Susan be as cold- 
hearted as this girl? Surely she bad not 
forgotten their childhood in their Lancashire 
home! He would try to draw Miss Kitty 
into conversation, and get her to talk of her 
mother without betraying himself. He was 
slowly raminating how he might best effect 
this, when she saved him the trouble by 
saying suddenly :— 

“ Have you ever been in Jersey?” 

“No; I—merely want to look at the 
place.” 

‘* Ah—a tourist! There are lots of them 
come in the summer.”’ 

“Then you are a resident ?” quired Silas. 

“Oh, yes—ever since my father died! 
It’s 
rather a-jolly place,” she added, after a mc- 
ment’s pause: “ there’s a regiment there.” 

“Indeed! And yet I gathered that you 
are sorry to return there?” 

» “ Well, of course I don’t like my fun in 
Bendon being cut short, and all for an old 
fogy of an uncle! ’’ 

* But you must think of your mother. It 
tay be a great joy to her to see your uncle 
again. ” 

Kitty opened her eyes in amasement, and 
exclaimed :— 


“A joy to my mother! Oh, you can’t - 


~ expect her to care for a brother she hasn’t 
seen for thirty years! ’’ 

“Really? Then 1 am sure I hope the 
poor man doesn’t waste any affection on her! ”’ 

Well,” answered Kitty musingly, ‘‘ judg- 
ing from his letters, I think he does. He is 
always alluding to the old home where they 
were boy and girl together. I think people 
who have been abroad all their lives have a 
way of remembering old times and friends.” 

“ H’m,” ejaculated Mr. Thornton grimly, 
“TI should recommend more people going 
abroad then!”’ 

Kitty looked up‘at him sharply. The 
bitterness with which he spoke ill accorded 
with his broad good-humored face; but the 
poor old fellow’s heart was very sore, and his 
‘mind in a tumult as to what he should do. 

She felt that she had been snubbed, though 
not having the slightest idea how very 
She 
missed the full point of his remark, and, not 
knowing how to take - maintained a dis- 
creet silence. 
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After a few minutes however, Silas 
Thornton returned to the charge. Though 
every word she had spoken had stung him, 
he could not let the subject rest. 

‘“*Now this uncle of yours,’’ he began, 
when Kitty interrupted him with:— 

**You seem to take a great interest in 
him!” 

Silas felt that he was caught, but replied:— 

Oh, dear, no—none at all in him! But 
I’m fond of studying human nature, and 
young ladies like yourself are newtome. I 
like to know the way in which you look at 
things—that’s all. I was going to ask if 
your uncle is stingy.”’ 

‘* No; I must say that’s not one of his 
faults,” replied Kitty. ‘* He has often sent 
handsome checks to mother, and sometimes 
to Sue and me as well.” 

** Then why do you hate him so?” 

don’t hate him,” answered Kitty. ‘In 
fact, I rather like him, if he’d only stop away 
and go on sending his checks! ”” 

Silas thrust his hand into his pockets, 
clutched his loose coin, and muttered :— 

“A negative sort of fondness that! I 
guess he wouldn’t appreciate it!”’ 

** Well, really,” continued Kitty depreca- 
tingly, “‘if you could have seen the photo- 
graph he sent us, you wouldn’t wonder at 
our not wanting to show him to our 
friends.” 

Silas had forgotten the photegtaph, and 
felt nervous as to his a of being rec- 
ognized. 

* Was it like him 2 ” he inquired. 

‘* How should I know? I could see noth- 
ing but a beard and a broad brimmed hat on 
the top. He had had it done in some out-of- 
the-way place in the Rocky Mountains. He. 
said he should shave before he came t6 see 
us; so his features will be quite a surprise. 
But his clothes—shall I ever forget them ? 
That waistcoat!’”? and Kitty threw up her 
hands and turned her eyes to the roof of the 
carriage. 

“I see—if a man would win your friend- 
ship, he must look more to the cut of his 
waistcoat than to the goodness of the heart 
that beats beneath in ?”’ 

Kitty laughed nervously and gaid:— 

“Oh, now you are breaking out into 
heroics! But, seriously, I dé think it the 
duty of every man and woman. to make 

themselves look nice and fashionable, if only 
for their friends’ sake.” 

“So that is your idea of the duty of 
16 
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man.?” returned Mr. Thornton. ‘‘ Jeremy 
Taylor took a different view when he wrote 
his book on the same subject; but no doubt 
he is obsolete.” 

_ Kitty was spared the necessity of making 
a reply by the train’s stopping and the 
guard’s paying them a visit to inspect their 
tickets. She was not so sorry at the conver- 
sation being interrupted; for, though she 


- despised her companion as rough and half 


civilized, she did not like the tone of satirical 
rebuke he had adopted towards her. She 
resclved that the subject should be dropped, 
and chatted on rapidly, explaining that they 
were being detached from the rest of the 
train, which would go into Southamton sta- 
tion, and they would be dragged by horses 
into the dockyard close to the water, and 
would only have to step out of the train into 
the steamer. 


Silas Thornton listened as though he were | 


in a dream, and when he got out of the 
carriage the cold night-air made him shiver. 
He looked at the black shimmering water 
below him and the steamer puffing and 
panting to be off, and he felt inclined to 
turn round and get into the train again. 
Why should he go to Jersey and face these 
relatives who despised him? While he was 
hesitating, two officials promptly assisted him 
on to thej little drawbridge which spanned 
the gap from the quay to the steamer, and 
the next minute he found himself on board. 

‘Good night,’’ said Kitty; ‘‘ it is too cold 
to stop on deck. I am going to the ladies’ 
cabin; and I advise you to go to the gentle- 
men’s, and turnin. I shall come up in the 
morning before we get to Guernsey, to see 
if there’s anybody nice on board to talk to.” 

She tripped lightly down the stairs; and 


| Silas descending in heavier fashion, saw her 


vanish into ajlarge cabin from which issued 


~ theiwails of two or three disconsolate infants. 


When Silas at last stretched himself on his 
_red jcouchfamong his fellow-passengers, he 
fell into a deep untroubled sleep, and did not 
wake until they were in sight of Jersey. 


‘Then he rose and went on deck, and saw 
‘Miss Kitty deep in conversation with a 


youth of about twenty who was assiduously 
sucking the knob of his cane. 

The old man did not approach Kitty and 
her cavalier, but leaned against the gunwale 
on the other side of the vessel. Leaning 
there, he could not half reflecting how dif- 
ferent were his anticipations of his trip to 
Jersey from the reality. He was hurt, mor- 
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tified, and disgusted by the facts that the 
unconscious Kitty had revealed tohim; and 
he made up his mind on that landing he 
would go to an hotel for the night, and 
return to England the next morning with- 
out going near his sister Susan; and then he 
would go down into Devonshire and see 
Maria Crosbie. Maria had been a play- 
fellow of his and Susan’s in their childhood; 
and, if she gave him a cold welcome and 
sneered at him because of his waistcoat— 
well, he could turn his back on England for 
ever, and feel there was no Place for bim in 
the old country. 

**T have come to show you the manor- 
house where Mrs. Lantry lived for’a year 


soon after her marriage,” sald Kitty at his @ 


elbow, at the same time pointing out a square 
house embowered in trees half-way up the 
hillside. 

Tt is prettily situated ,’’ replied Mr. Thorn- 
ton. ‘* We shall be in soon, I think?” 

“Oh, yes—there is St. Helier’s harbor 
straight in front of us! I feel quite jolly 
this morning! Mr. Lovell here has been 
telling me of so many parties and picnics 
that are coming off! We must go to them 
in spite of tweuty Uncle Silas’! ” 

‘* Will the old fellow object?” asked 
Lovell. 

well,’ replied Kitty, may ex 
pect us to show him the island! And, 
there is one thing I hate, it is seenery—ex 
cept at a picnic, you know; and I am sure h 


will think us very frivolous, and quite the | _ 


reverse of what mother has painted us in 
her letters. She always said we were 80 
good and useful, while in point of fact we 


do nothing but amuse ourselves; ’’? and Kitty) | 


laughed heartily. 


‘* All very clever and very fine to try to | 
take your uncle in like that,” said Mr, |) 
Thornton; ‘‘but take care you don’t get 4 
outwitted yourself some day young lady!” ||, 

Kitty looked up at him with a q stioning | 
glance, and immediately changed reer 
as was her habit when she was at a | Ny 


a reply. 

“If you want to know about hotels, I 
think you’ll find Bree’s the best, now the 
Jusuits have bought the Imperial and turned 
it into a college. I don’t know that I am 
likely to see you during your stay in Jersey; 


the residents never do come across the/ 
tourists,” 

Silas hooked his thumbs into the armholes| 
of his waistcoat, and said:— | 


| ( 
(ie 
| 
| 
‘th 


I had named; 
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**No, I venture to say that you will never 
see me again in this world!” — 
Kitty looked as if she doubted his sanity, 


and exclaimed :— 


“* Why you are quite melodramatic! ” 

The next moment she was tripping across 
the gangway, escorted by her youthful swain. 

Silas was among the last of the passengers 
to leave the steamboat. He took Miss 
Kitty’s advice, and put up at Bree’s hotel 
for the night, and returned to England by 
the early mail the next morning. The out- 
come of his trip to Jersey was the following 
letter, which he wrote to his sister soon after 
his return to London:— 


“My Dear SusaAn:—You may be sur- 
prised to learn that I have abandoned my 
intention of visiting you. Believing that 
you and your girls were the warm-hearted, 
frugal, but very poor people you wished me 
to think you, I had intended—if the arrange- 
ment was agreeable to both parties—to make 
my home with you for the rest of my life, 
and to settle twenty thousand pounds on you 
now, and to leave twenty thousand pounds 
more to your children at my death. For the 
reasons which have made me change my 
mind about all this, I refer you to your 
daughter Kitty. I thought I would take you 
by surprise, and visit you a week sooner 
_and I had the privilege 
of crossing the channel with Miss Kitty, and 


hearing the frank and candid sentiments of 
herself and family with regard to your hum- 
ble servant. They opened my eyes to your 
deceit; and the result was that I returned to 
England the next day, sore and bitter at 
heart, and went down to Devonshire to see 
if our old school-fellow Maria Crosbie had 
grown too proud to know me. My meeting 
with her was the first gleam of pleasure I 
have known since I came to England; and I 
hope we may make each other happier still 
in the future, for Maria and I are going to 
get married. Miss Kitty is very sharp, but 
not quite sharp enough. Tell her that her 
affectionate uncle hopes she will find her 
cream satin dress and her ball ample com- 
pensation for the loss of twenty thousand 
pounds. I remain your truly, 
THORNTON.” 


The old man chuckled as he thought of 
the effect his letter would produce in-the 
Mann household, and what a bad time Miss 
Kitty would have when her mother and sis- 
ter came to know how her tongue had lost 
them a fortune. 

As time went on, Silas’ good wife Maria 
tried to soften his heart towards his relatives; 
but, though on all other matters he yielded 
to her wishes, on that one point he remained 
inexorable. The wound was too deep to be 
healed. 


PARTED. 


BY CAREY. 


Between us doth fall; 

We are parted and yet are not parted, 
Not wholly and all, 

For still you are round and about me, 
Almost in my reach, 

Though I miss the old, pleasant communion 
Of smile and of speech. 


And I long to hear what you are seeing, 
And what you have done, 

Since the earth faded out from your vision, 
And the heavens begun ; 

Since you dropped off the darkening fillet 
Of clay from your sight, 

And opened your eyes upon glory 
Ineffably bright. 


‘Though little my life has accomplished, 
My poor hands have wrought, 

T have lived what has seemed to be ages 

In feeling and thought, 


Since the tige when our path grew so narrow, - 
So near the unknown, 

That I turned back from following after, 
And you went alone. 


For we speak of you cheerfully, obese 
As journeying on; 

Not as one who is dead do we name you; 
We say you are gone. 

For how could we speak of you sadly, 
We, who watched while the grace 

Of eternity’s wonderful beauty 
Grew over your face! 


Do we call the star lost that is hidden 
In the great light of morn? 
Or fashion a shroud for the young child 
In the day it is born? 
Yet behold this were wise to the folly 
Who mourn, sore distressed, 
When a soul, that is summoned, believing, 
Enters into its rest! ; 
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A MANIAC’S STORY. 
TERRIBLE PENALTY OF UNGOVERNED JEALOUSY. 


R. Hayford was my chum at Harvard 
and my most intimate friend as well. 
Of course he was not an M.D. then, but 
such he soon became, and having more spare 
time than cash, as more experienced and 
better established physcians got all the pay- 
ing patients, he was obliged to look around 
considerably in order to find a favorable 
location. 

After several changes he finally drifted off 
out West and then I lost all knowledge of 
him. We had written occasionally for some 
time, but everybody knows how difficult it is 
to answer letters amid the cares of an active 
life, so it is not strange that our correspond- 
ence died a natural death at last. 

A few years afterwards I,<too went West 
to pay a visit to a favorite uncle, and in less 
than a week from the time I arrived at his 
house I came across Will Hayford. The 
surprise and pleasure of the meeting was 

Tautual. 

Will told me that he had made a special 
study of insanity and had been so successful 
in its treatment that he had opened a small 
private mad-house just out of town in order 
to accommodate his wealthy patients. At 
that time there were several being treated 
there. After a short conversation the 
doctor was obliged to leave me, but ere he 
went he made me promise to call at the 

' asylum before I returned East. 

“IT do not usually admit any visitors 
except the immediate friends of my pa- 
tients,” said he, ‘‘ but in your case I am 
only too glad to do so. Come any day and 
you will be almost certain to find me in, as I 
devote my whole time to the afflicted inmates 
of my household.”’ 

So it happened that I spent the afternoon 
at the asylum a few days later. Will was 
very glad to see me, and we had a long, 
‘pleasant talk about old times and acquaint- 
ances. He had a great many questions to 
ask about people and things at the East, and 
the time passed by rapidly. At length 
however, he invited me to inspect the insti- 
tution, a thing I was exceedingly anxious to 
do. 


I saw several interesting patients, and my 
friend, the doctor, gave me brief accounts of 


their lives and the various hallucinations 
under which they were laboring; but to me 
the last one to which we came was the most 
interesting of all. Pausing before a door in 
an isolated portion of the building, the 
doctor said :— 

“ Here is a patient I have never allowed 
anyone to see except the brother who 
brought him here. He is a young man of 
good education and excellent family, but he 
is hopelessly insane. At times he is violent 
and a single unguarded word might serve to 
make him wild; hence my precautions. I 
have confidence in you, though, and you can 
talk with him as much as you please as he 
has been quite rational for some days. Con- 
versation of the right kind may do him 
good.” 

So saying Dr. Hayford unlocked the door, 
and then I saw that there was another one 
beyond it made of grated iron, through the 
bars of which looked out a pale, emaciated 
young man who had evidently been strik- 
ingly handsome when in health. Even then 
there was a certain devilish beauty lingering 
about his thin but regular features and glit- 
tering eyes, in whose restless depths glowed 
and lurid fire of madness. 

‘“*Have you heard from Emma?” he 
called out to me in a voice of passionate 
appealing, as soon as he saw me standing 
outside. ‘‘ Has she forgiven me yet?” 

‘Talk with him if you like; only humor 
him,” said the doctor. ‘‘ I must go and give 
No. 7 his medicine now,” and so saying he 
departed, leaving me still standing before 
the door of No. 15. Turning towards the 
unfortunate young man I soothingly an- 
swered :— 

** Yes, Emma is well and happy, and I 
think she will forgive you soon. But you 
have never told me what she has to for- 
give.” 

“Don’t you know? Then I will tell you 
the whole terrible story,” said the pale 
young man with the burning eyes; and he 
began at once as follows:— 

“I always had a longing for the stage, 
and when I became of age I at once started 
for the city in order to cultivate my natural 
ability as an actor. After repeated efforts I 
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succeeded in getting a chance as a ‘ supe’ 
in one of the leading theatres, and soon 
began to have more important parts assigned 
me. 

** But I did not find theatrical life as con- 
genial as I expected, and besides that my 
love for Emma Garrison was drawing me 
back to my native village with an almost 
irresistible power. Oh! how beautiful she 
was! No wonder I worshiped the very 
garments she wore, and even the flowers 
that her slim, white fingers touched! 

‘* So, at the end of two years, I returned, 
only to find that a perfumed dandy from the 
city was making every effort to win the girl 
I adored, and apparently with a good show 
of success, as he was a handsome and dash- 
ing fellow. I soon found out that he was a 
pitiful coward and sneak at heart, but of 
couse Emma did not believe me when I told 
her so. She only laughed at me and said 
that I was jealous. . 

*‘ Jealous! Yes, I was jealous. Who 
would not have been with the hand and 
heart of a girl like Emma Garrison at stake ? 
But in spite of that I knew Harry Claymore 
was a miserable poltroon utterly unworthy 
of even entering her pure presence. 

“When this man found that I too loved 
Emma, the manner he assumed toward me 
was not to be endured. Heat once saw that 
he was ahead in the race, and so felt a mali- 
cious pleasure in torturing me. 

**¢] am going to call upon Miss Garrison 


‘by invitation to-night,’ said he to me one 


day with a self-satisfied smirk. 
wish she had invited you, too?’ 

I don’t,’ I shortly answered as [ 
turned away. ‘I don’t want to breathe the 
same air with such a pitiful sneak as you 
are.’ 
-“* You had better come, anyway,’ he 
called after me. ‘I think she is quite fond 
of me, but I should really like the opinion of 
a disinterested person like yourself.’ 

“TI did not reply to the cutting taunt, but 
I made up my mind that if I could keep 
Harry Claymore away from Emma Garri- 
son’s side that night I would do so, and I 
rather thought I could. 

** Among the souvenirs of my theatrical 
life were a skull mask and a suit of black 


‘Don’t you 


tights. I took some white cloth and cut © 


from it outlines of all the prineipal bones; 
these I sewed upon the front side of the 
latter and so produced a close imitation of 
the human skleleton upon its dark back- 


ground. That night I put on my ghastly 
attire, wrapped myself from head to foot in 
a long black cloak, and set out for the home 
of Emma Garrison. 

There was a small cluster of trees near 
the house, through which I knew my rival 
must pass; and beneath their branches the 
shadows were deep and gloomy. Conceal- 
ing myself among them I patiently watched 
and waited for his coming. 

‘*It was only a short time before I heard 
quick, light footsteps approaching, and 
throwing the enveloping cloak wide open I 
rushed toward the advancing figure with a 
deep and hollow groan. The pasteboard 
skull that concealed my face and the skeleton 
lines upon the tights gleamed white and 
ghastly against the inky background, and 
the moans I uttered were appalling even to 
myself. 

“The figure stood stone still for an 
instant, then it sank in a heap on the ground 
with an awful shriek that will echo in my 
soul until my dying day. I turned and fled 
from the spot as an excited throng poured 
from the door of Mr. Garrison’s house with 
lighted lanterns, and began searching for 
the author of the wild, unearthly cry. Im- 
agine my surprise and consternation when I 
saw Harry Claymore among them. 

** A moment later they were bending over 
the figure prostrate in the road, and by the 


' lights they bore I say to my horror that it 


was the girl I adored who was lying there, 
writhing in terrible convulsions and with 
the froth of agony flying from her quivering 
lips. She had been detained at a neighbor’s 
that night, and I had terrified the darling of 
my heart with my ghastly apparel instead of 
her cowardly suitor as I had intended. 

‘She lingered along for several days in 
awful agony, but she passed rapidly from 
one hysteric fit to auother, shrieking with an 
insane terror all the time. Then I was told 
that she was dead. Told, because that very 
night I was captured and found while mak- 
ing the most desperate efforts to approach 
my stricken darling’s side. From that terri- 
ble time until now, how long I know not,T 
have been constantly under lock and key, 
and without a friend or a comfort in the 
world. 

‘*Yes they told me that my darling was 
dead. Dead while so young, so beautiful, 
so good; and I who loved her with an all- 
absorbing love had been the cause of it. 
Dead, and withont one word of forgivenes , 


| 


to him whose idol she had been. Dead, in 
the full bloom of maidenly loveliness. It 
was terrible. Ah! sir, never frighten any- 
one, even in sport, for you cannot know 
what the result will be. — 

‘But she will forgive me yet. Some 
time she will come to me and tell me so, 
and I am living in daily expectation of a 
message of love and pardon from her. Tell 
me, for the love of heaven tell me, if you 
bring me any word from Emma Garrison.” 

At that moment Dr. Hayford returned, 
and we went down-stairs to the office to- 
gether, but I shal] never forget the appear- 
ance of the grief-stricken maniac as the 
outer door closed on him once more. He 


was crouching upon the floor in an attitude 
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of misery and hopeless dejection, rocking 
himself backward and forward in his despair, 
and at times giving utterance to the one sad 
appealing cry:— 

‘Emma, Emma! O Emma! forgive me! 
For the love of God come to me and assure 
me of your pardon!” 

I never saw the unfortunate young man 
again, as I returned East in a few days, but 
I heard that he died some years after, . 
wrecked and ruined in mind and body, de- 
spairingly insane, the victim of his own 
jealous action. What a terrible warning 
against purposely frightening people is con- 
tained in the sad story of his wasted lifel— 
O. E. Young, in Goodall’s Sun. 


THEO MARTIN’S TRIAL 


BY CLARA SPALDING BROWN. 


-A. CHANCE looker-on at the scene in 
Mrs. Graham’s parlors on a pleasant 
evening early in July, 1889, would have con- 
sidered it a glimpse of that perfect though 
short-lived happiness, that complete aban- 
donment to the pleasures of the hour, which 
makes the heart lighter, and the temper 
sweeter, for having indulged therein. 

Mrs. Graham’s city boarders were enjoy- 
ing a neighborly little hop, and dancing was 
going on right merrily to the inspiriting 
strains evoked from piano and violio, Gay 
young maidens, in bewitching attire, laughed 
and jested with immaculate beaux, who tes- 
tified their appreciation of the hour by many 
acts of gallantry, and word of delicate com- 
pliment. The open windows let in the balmy 

_ air, redolent with the fragrance of new-mown 
hay and blooming flowers, and laden with 
refreshing dew. 

But the critical observer would have soon 
perceived a shadow in this bit of glowing 
light. Why was not that young girl, sitting 
@ little apart from the others, near one of 
the long windows, gazing out into the dusk, 
among those merry dancers? Surely, that 
Sweet young face, with its luminous brown 
6yes, and tender mouth, that lissom figure, 
entitled their owner to a prominent place 
among those young people, and it could not 
have been from anything save choice that 
she was enacting the role of wall-flower. 


Theo Martin was not in a mood for gayety 
that night, and would have preferred to pass 
the evening up-stairs, in the solitude of her 
own room, instead of in her aunt’s parlors; 
but appearances must be maintained, the 
customs of society observed, though one’s 
heart were breaking. She must mingle as 
usual with the guests, and smile, and smile, 
and give no hint of the wave of the suffer- 
ing rolling over her pathway, and threaten- 
ing to submerge forever all that made life 
desirable to her. A week ago she had been 
happy, ah, how happy! Those short, de- 
lightful days of June had been the dearest 
she had ever kuown. How could they be 
otherwise, with such a man as Philip Cald- 
well constantly at her side, teaching her the 
sweet lesson of love? 

He had not said, in so many words, that 
he loved her, but every look and act had 
given her to understand that his heart was 
hers, even as hers was his, as it would be 
forevermore, she felt. She had considered 
him the soul of honor, never for a moment 
doubted his integrity, or deemed it possible 
that he was but: amusing himself with her. 
Only one week ago to-night as they sat upon 
the veranda, a silence more eloquent than 
words had at last fallen upon them, while 
their hands lay close-clasped in the darkness. 
A call from Mrs. Graham to her niece, had 


caused Theo to break the charmed stillness, 


by rising from her chair, and bidding her 
companion good-night. 
“*Good-night,” sweet one, responded 


Philip, holding her, for the first time, in a 


close embrace, ‘‘ good-night, and may God 
watch over you, and bless your slumbers.”’ 

Much affected, Theo obeyed her summons, 
feeling no indignation at Mr. Caldwell’s 
familiarity, for did they not understand each 
other? Surely their hearts were united, 


‘and there would soon be perfect confidence 


between them. 
Thus happily musing, Theo retired to her 


- couch that night, anticipating, not only a 


pleasant morrow, buta joyous future. What 
was her surprise and consternation on greet- 
ing Philip at the breakfast-table, to observe 
a subtle change in his demeanor, a transposi- 
tion from his usual watchful, quiet tender- 
ness, noticeable only to a close observer, to 
a distant courtesy, his cold, stern eyes meet- 
ing hers with no trace of their former love- 
light, which had caused her heart to sing for 
joy. 

Gradually the hopeful buoyancy of spirits, 
with which she had descended from her 
room, gave place to a condition of bewildered 
wretchedness, combined with keen mortifi- 
cation, that she had so plainly revealed her 
affection to this man, who was now showing 
her that the past days had not been fraught 


with the meaning to him that they had con- . 


tained for her. But last night! Theo’s 
cheeks burned with indignation and humilia- 
tion as she recalled their parting. Oh, how 
could he have deceived herso? Was it pos- 
sible that Philip Caldwell could stoop to win 
the love of an honest girl, only to cast it from 
him as soon as fairly gained? Theo had 
heard of such men, but surely they were not 
like him. 

Utterly miserable, as the hours passed, 


and Philip took no notice of her, other than 


to exchange the bare commonplaces that 
their situation within the confines of the 
same dwelling necessitated, Theo was about 


to seek the privacy of her chamber, whose 


walls told no tales, when her aunt suddenly 
looked up from the paper she had been 
glancing over, and exclaimed:— 

“Why, Theo, Ernest Campbell is on his 
way home. He is on board the Western 
Star, which is due in New York the 25th; so 
he will be here in less than two weeks. How 
glad I shall be to see the dear boy; and I 
think we can make it pleasant for him, eh, 
Theo?” 
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As soon as Ernest Campbell’s name was 
mentioned, Philip fixed an eager scrutiny’ 
upon Theo, who blushed rosily, not at his 
gaze, for her head was partially turned from 
him, but seemingly at her aunt’s words. 

Evidently Philip was not pleased with 
what he saw in her face, for his countenance 
became stern and fixed as he turned away; 
and Theo assented to Mrs. Graham’s query, 
then passed out of the room. 

From that time until the present moment, 
there had been little change in their’ rela- 
tions; the pleasant companionship they had 
once enjoyed was a thing of the past. That 
Philip’s coldly courteous manner was entirely 
owing to a desire to demonstrate his indif- 
ference, Theo could not help doubting some- 
times; for it was difficult for her to believe 

at his words and acts, on various memora- 
ble occasions, had been prompted only by a 
heartless desire to trifle with her affections. 

His altered demeanor was inexplicable; 
but pride forbade her seeking an explanation. 
As he had been the first to dissolve the bond 
of sympathy that existed between them, let 
him be the one to make overtures of recon- 
ciliation, or let them each go their way, 
estranged as now. 

To make matters worse for poor Theo, he 
had plunged into a desperate fliration with a 
dashing city belle and heiress; and here he 
was this evening dancing attendance on Miss 
Fothergill, to the almost utter exclusion of 
the numerous admirers of her face and for- 
tune, who followed in her train. Only a 
formal ‘‘ Good-evening,” to her,—Theo; and 
she had been wont to waltz only with him.» 
No one else waltzed with such poetry of 
motion, he had said. Ah, well, she must 
bear it! and she must not sit there moping, 
or the company would be whispering that 
she was ‘‘ wearing the willows” for Philip 
Caldwell, even as they had already com- 
mented curiously on the hauteur apparent 
between the two who had been on such good 
terms. 

So rousing herself from her revery, Theo 
accepted an invitation to join in the quadrille 
then forming, and chatted and laughed with 
her partner, in seeming unconcern at the 
immediate vicinage of Philip, who stood in 
the same set, gravely noting her movements, 
while he lightly conversed with the young 
lady beside him. A waltz followed the 
quadrille, and Theo allowed herself to be 
whirled into the maze of dancers by an ar- 
dent admirer; and appeared as light-hearted 


and joyous the rest of the evening as though 
no cloud had ever dimmed the sunshine of 
her young life. 

Ernest Campbell, who was now expected 
in a few days, was a nephew of the late Mr. 
Graham, and the only son of a very intimate 

‘friend of Theo’s father. For some years an 
orphan, he had spent considerable time 
abroad, but now returning to his old home, 
in the neighboring town of N——. Asthere 
were none but servants to welcome him 
back to the handsome country-house, Mrs. 
Graham purposed to lay claim to him at 
once, and install him as honored guest in 
her hospital mansion, now echoing with the 
footsteps and laughter of summer boarders; 
for Mr. Graham’s death had left affairs in 
an embarrassed condition, and this addition 


to her revenue was by no means unaccepta-— 


ble. 

Theo, the petted and indulged child of 
the prosperous merchant, Sidney Martin, 
and Mrs. Graham’s dead sister, weary of 
the glitter of fashionable life, had chosen to 
spend the summer quietly in the lovely 
village where her aunt resided, and which 
was a favorite spot with those who prize 
charming rural scenery, simple pleasures, 
and unbounded freedom, more than the cere- 
monies and restraints of popular resorts. 
Here she had met Philip Caldwell, a promis- 
ing young lawyer of B——, who recu- 
perating his energies, somewhat exhausted 
after a successful but fatiguing business 
_ Beason. 

**T am thinking of leaving Thursday,” 
quietly remarked Mr. Caldwell to his hostess, 
the day after the hop. 

** Why, you don’t mean it! Right in the 
midst of the hot weather, and Ernest coming 


Thursday nighf, too! You surely won’t go 


before seeing him, Mr. Caldwell. You will 
like each other amazingly. Ernest is a fine 
fellow.” 

** Doubtless; but nevertheless, my arrange- 
ments are made to leave as I have said.” 

** Do talk to him, Theo, and persuade him 
not to go so suddenly,” entreated the aunt, 
who had conceived a strong liking for the 
manly young lawyer, and had not been as 
observant of the state of affairs between 
him and her niece as she might have been. 
* Coax him to stay, Theo.” 

Thus adjured, Theo had no alternative 
but to obey; so, with a slightly heightened 
color, she steadily said:— 

“Had you not better remain longer, Mr. 
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Caldwell? As aunty says, the weather is 
still very sultry, and nowhere more comfort- 
able there here. Besides, your early depar- . 
ture will create quite a break in our com- 
pany; and there is the picnic on Saturday, 
when the ladies will expect your escort.” 

Theo meant Miss Fothergill by ladies but 
could not say so.. 

Philip looked intently at her, as she ad- 
dressed him at greater length than at any 
time since their estrangement, and conflict- 
ing emotions manifested themselves in the 
working of his countenance. _ 

“T must not stay. But 1 thank you for 
seconding your aunt’s kindly expressions, 
especially as it can matter little to you, in 
the good fortune coming to you, whether I 
go or stay.” 

‘What can you mean?” queried Theo, 
in amazement. 

But Philip had hastily and unceremoni- 
ously vanished from sight; in fact, was strid- 
ing rapidly across the fields, at the other side 
of the house, toward the grand old woods 
that lay beyond. 

He was not seen again until supper was 
nearly finished, when he walked into the 
dining-room, and sat down, with an unusually 
pale countenance and weary air. That even- 
ing he did not go near Miss Fothergill; but 
sauntered up and down the sweet scented 
garden, industriously whiffing a cigar. 

Miss Fothergill, however, seemed in no 
wise disconcerted at this desertion of the 
talented, handsome young fellow who had 
captivated her fancy for the past few days, 
but entered, with unabated zest, into a new 
conquest, the victim being a recent comer at 
the hotel near by, who had gained the entree 
to Mrs. Graham’s precincts, and now pro- 
ceeded to pay assiduous court to the gay 


heiress. 


The next morning, Theo ordered her 
saddle-horse, Hugo, brought around, for the 
first time since those by-gone days, when 
she and Philip had together galloped over 
the country far and near, deriving much en- — 
joyment from the exhilarating motion, the 
beauties of nature spread so laxishly around 
them, and the sweet sense of companionship 
which caused both to breath a sigh of regret 
when obliged to turn their course home- 
ward. 

lt was still early when Theo came down 
the steps, clad in aer exquisitely fitting 
habit of heavy cloth, looking handsomer 
than ever in the jaunty hat perched upon 


her glossy braids. She was an accomplished, 


as well as ardent, horsewoman, and cantered. 
. briskly out of the yard, and down the broad, 


white road. The boarders were still sleep- 
ing, the dew lay fresh upon the grass, and 
the sun barely risen, shed only a pleasant 
radiance over the landscape. 

When Theo was in an excited mood, noth- 
ing calmed and soothed her like a solitary 
ride on her favorite horse; and she was both 
excited and perplexed this morning. What 
was this mystery that had developed itself 
just as life seemed so unspeakably sweet? 
What could be the meaning of Mr. Caldwell’s 


strange expression yesterday, and his eccen-. 


tric conduct since? Good fortune coming 
to her! She would like to know what there 
was in store for her now save the monotony 
of a hidden, hopeless sorrow; and how could 
he say that it did not matter to her whether 
he went or staid, when he must know ‘that 
she loved him! 
Looking up at this juncture, she was dis- 
comfited by the apparition of the hero of her 
thoughts advancing rapidly from the opposite 
direction, on the mettlesome black steed 


‘which he had brought with him to W——. 


Her first impulse was to avoid a meeting, 
and she sharply turned her horse’s course 
into a by-road that led off to the right, and 
was fortunately just at hand. Confused and 
excited, she failed to observe the condition 
of the track, and was completely off her 
guard when Hugo stepped into a small 
hole, which checked his swift gallop so sud- 
denly, that he fell down upon his knees, 


throwing Theo over his head upon a pile of - 


stones by the wayside. 

She knew nothing more uutil, when strug- 
gling back to consciousness, unable to deter- 
mine her whereabouts, she felt strong arms 


clasping her, passionate lips kissing her on © 


brow, cheek, and lips, murmuring the while 
tender love words, mingled with agnonzied 
entreaties for her to open her eyes, and 
speak, that he might know she lived. It 
was Philip’s voice, and it must be Philip 
who was supporting her. ‘ 

Ah! the great tide of bliss that rushed 
over her, as she realized, with her dimmed 
senses, the purport of his hurried words. 
He loved her, then, that was happiness 
enough for her; and Theo opened her eyes, 
and smiled into the eager, impassioned face 
bent over her. 

** My darling! thank God you are not dead! 
But, oh, what a narrow escape! ” 
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And Philip shuddered, and drew her closer, 
as if he would never let her go. 

Theo smiled again, with shining, happy 
eyes, through all her weakness; and the 
sight recalled Philip the suffering of the last 
ten days, and the happiness preceding, when 
Theo had been wont to look at him with 
those trusting loving eyes. What did she 
mean by it? Could it be possible that he 
had been misjudging her, that there was a 
mistake somewhere? Almost unnerved at 
the thought, Philip tenderly inquired if she 
felt able to rise, and if she was sure she had 
sustained no injuries, aside from the shock 
that had stunned her. ’ 

‘*T think not,” said Theo cheerily, as she 
regained her feet, and looked about her. 

There stood Hugo, quietly awaiting his 
turn to be noticed, as surprised at the turn 


of affairs as any one. There lay the pile of 


stones upon which she had so nearly met 
her death; and between them stood Philip 
Caldwell, holding the bridle of the horse 
from which he had dismounted. A look of 
resolute determination had succeeded the 
tenderly anxious gaze with which he had re- 
garded her, and he quietly, but impressively, 
said, as their eyes. met:— 

‘“‘1f you are sufficiently recovered, will 
you grant me a short interview? There is 
something I wish to ask you, and this quiet 


. 8pot secures us from interruption. If you 


will lean upon my arm, I will guide you to 
that clump of oak trees, where you can rest 
more comfortably.” 

With a palpitating heart, Theo tacitly 
consented to his request, and took. the prof- 
fered arm. 

Seating her upon a mossy bank beneath 
the noble old trees, Philip .secured the 
horses, and returning, threw himself down 
atherfeet. Fora brief space silence reigned, - 
broken only by the matins of some songsters 
in the boughs overhead, while Philip gazed 
earnestly into Theo’s downcast face. She 
now felt confident that they had, from some 
cause, been playing at cross purposes, and 
the could not mistake that outburst of pent- 
up emotion which her perilous fall had 
startled from Philip. Blushing and tremu- 
lous, she awaited the explanation which she 
felt was at hand. At last Philip spoke. 

‘*T am going to ask you a plain question, 
which you may deem impertinent.” 

The silence that followed gave him per- 
mission to proceed. 


‘* Are you engaged to Ernest Campbell ? ”’ 


grasped both her hands. 


'* Why, no indeed!’ said Theo, with sur- 

prise, looking up quickly at her companion. 

“* My God! what have I done ? ”’ exclaimed 
Philip, in a tone of deep regret, while his 
face lightened as by the removal of a dark 
cloud. He came suddenly nearer, and 
“T cannot wait, 
I must learn, before stopping for explana- 
tions, if there is any hope forme. Dearest, 
I was certain once that you loved me; dare 
I think so now? Forgive my injustice, and 
take me back again, darling, oh, will you 
not?” 

**T have never ceased to love you, Philip,” 
whispered Theo, as she laid her head upon 
his shoulder. 

And for a while no further word was 
spoken, while their hearts held silent com- 
munion. 

“What gave you that idea?” queried 
Theo at last, looking up at her lover with 
eyes that beamed an unmistakable response 
to the light in his. 

“You remember that night on the ver- 
andah ?” 

I not!” she murmured. 

‘Pressing her closer, Philip exclaimed. 

** After you left me, I sat there thinking, 
regretting that your aunt’s summons checked 
the avowal that was upon my lips, and de- 
termined that you should hear what was in 
my heart upon the morrow, when my atten- 
tion was arrested by the sound of my own 
name, and I became an unintentional eaves- 
dropper to a conversation between Jack 
Harwood and Dave Bentley, who left the 
next day, you remember. They occupied 
the room directly overhead, and, as they 
were leaning out of the windows, every word 
was audible. 

*** Phil Caldwell seems fairly struck after 
Theo Martin,’ says Jack. 

“* His passion appears to be returned, 
lucky dog!’ replied Dave. 

“*T think myself that she’s going it pretty 
steep for an engaged your lady, but she can’t 
mean anything by it,’ was the rejoinder, 
that filled me with wonder and dismay. 

**I could hardly believe my ears, but Jack 
went on to say, that you had been betrothed 
for years to Ernest Campbell, the son of 
your father’s old friend, and that you were 
to be married to him on his return from 
abroad; adding that he knew it to be a fact, 
having learned it from the lips of your own 
brother, with whom he was intimate at col- 
lege. It had been the earnest desire of both 
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families, he said, for you and Ernest to b® 
united when arrived at a suitable age; and 
his entire statement was so convincing that 
I felt an overwhelming sense of its truth. 
My darling, you do not know what I suffered 
that night. For hours I wrestled with the 
agonzing thought that you had played me 
false, had been coqueting with me as many 
of your sex do with us men. Yet I could 
have sworn, a few hours before, that your 
heart was mine, and, it seemed almost 
incredible that one whom I had deemed the 
incarnation of womanly virtue could be so 
base. I became nearly insane. I did not 
stop to think that I might have caused you 
to waver in your allegiance to your affianced 
husband, that you might be sincere in your 
conduct toward me, while you were false to 
Ernest Campbell. I resolved at daybreak 
to repress any further demonstrations of 
affection, and treat you with the scorn 
merited by one who could so heartlessly en- 
courage me to believe my devotion not only 
acceptable, but reciprocated. In this frame 
of mind, I met you at breakfast, and, as fate 
would have it, the subject of Mr. Campbell’s 


return was broached that very day by Mrs. 


Graham. I eagerly watched for some word 
or token that should prove the statement of 
your engagement false, but your aunt’s 
affectionate language, coupled with your 
vivid blush, confirmed my belief. I gave it 
allup then. I know it was wrong. I ought 
to have kept faith in you until assured of its 
truth by your own lips, but I was mad 
jealous indignant, everything but dispassion- 
ately calm and just. Can you forgive me, 
dear?” 
Theo’s reply was none the less satisfactory 
that it was wordless. When she was at 
liberty tu speak, she tendered the key to the 
enigma, for which she had not asked. ~ 
“Part of what you heard is true, dear 
Philip, although I was not aware that any 
one here, except auntie, knew of it. Ernest 
and I were engaged, as boy and girl, by our 
parents’ desire; and it was intended for us 
to marry when he should come home. But 
it is six years since he went away, and I 


have long been conscious that I did not — 


cherish for him the feeling that a wife should 
give her husband, and his letter to me con- 
veyed only the warmest friendship. When 
my brother told Jack Harwood about it, he 
did not know that any change had taken 
place; but, when he came home to spend 
vacation, I told him that our engagement 
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had been broken by mutual consent, for 
Ernest finally confided to me that he had 
fallen in love with a fair, young English 
girl. He was in a most unhappy state of 
mind at his treachery, as he called it, to me, 
and his inability to wed her; and I wrote 
him at once that it would be a relief to me, 
as well as to him, to cancel the bond made 
before we were old enough to know our own 
minds, which I was confident our dear par- 
ents would not wish to be sustained against 
our inclinations. Papa readily endorsed my 
act, for he was very tender of his daughter; 
and Ernest wrote back that he could never 
thank me cnough, and should always con- 
sider me his dearest friend. I am looking 
forward joyfully to meeting him, and expect 
to hear all about his sweetheart. But I 
don’t understand why he has left her to 
comehome. Is my explanation satisfactory, 
Philip ?” 

‘“* Perfectly, and I can never forgive my- 
self for my want of faith in you, my darling. 
But what occasioned that blush, Theo dear, 


“when your aunt was speaking of Ernest’s 


visit ? ” 

“The remembrance of what his home- 
coming had been for years expected to 
bring, and the knowledge that he would find 
my heart as fully engrossed with another as 
his own.”’ 

The time sped away so swiftly, that they 
were amazed to observe that the sun was 
mounting high in the heavens. 


‘* We must return at once,” said Theo. 
* Auntie will be anxious about me, and our 
non-appearance at breakfast cannot fail to 
excite comments from the boarders.”’ 

** Do you feel equal to the ride home?” 
asked Philip. 

**Oh, yes, I am not hurt, only a little lame 
from my sudden contact with those not very 
soft rocks,’’ laughed Theo. 

‘* It is simply providential that you fell as- 
you did. Had your head struck upon the 
stones, you surely would have been killed. 
Now, mavourneen, are you ready?” 

A short time later, Philip and Theo were 
seen leisurely advancing up the road to Mrs. 
Graham’s, where the guests sat grouped 
upon the shady lawn and veranda, discuss- 
ing their disappearance, and endeavoring to 
pacify Mrs. Graham, who was fearful of an 
accident to her niece from her protracted. 
absence alone on horseback. 

There were many curious glances, and 
some jesting words, directed toward them as. 
they dismounted at the steps, but the hearts. 
of the lovers were too light to be disturbed 
by these trifles. 

Before night every one in the house was 
aware that Philip Caldwell and Theo Mar- 
tain had “‘ come to an understanding; ” and 
when, two days later, Ernest Campbell ap- ~ 
peared among them with his lovely bride, 
satisfaction reigned supreme in the hearts of 
those interested in the drama of Theo Mar- 
tin’s Trial. 


REST! 


EST is the peaceful calm which follows toil: 
Sweet to the laboring man who tills the soil; 
Likewise most precious to the wreary brain, 
, Tired with the dull routine of loss or gain; 
Or to the authors of our learned books, 
Who show the trace of study in their looks— 
All valued rest—all need those quiet hours 
As ‘much as doth the plant those welcome show’rs | 
Which Heaven sends to cool the fevered. earth, 
And cause sweet Nature sing aloud with mirth. % 
When God at first created earth and skies, ; 
He ‘‘rested’’ in the shades of Paradise! 
Likewise shall we, earth’s care and labor o’er, 
Find rest the sweeter for the toils we bore! 


Toronto, CANADA. 


A KISS IN THE DARK. 


BY CLARA LE CLERC. 


| eo was quite a merry party of guests 
at “‘ Homewood” the princely country 
residence of the wealthy banker, Joseph 
Farley. °Tis true the long sultry days of 
summer had passed, giving place to the 
more pleasant days of autumn, and yet the 
guests lingered as loth to leave the enchant- 
ing elysium; for indeed, October days— 
fraught with their cool breezes, genial sun- 
shine, the dropping of nuts, and the flaunting 
of- golden, and crimson, and brown banners 
in the grand old woods—possessed for them 
@ power they could not break. How swiftly 
the bright days, laden with their freight of 
golden charms, were garnered into the great 
store house of the past. Walks amid the 
old forest aisles—gathering the bright wav- 
ing branches of the golden rod, or the deli- 
cate feathery sprays of the purple aster, and 
weaving with them clusters of brown, crim- 
son and yellow leaves plucked from the noble 
trees, now wearing their rich autumn robes, 
made pleasant many an hour for them of 
that.never-to-be-forgotten time. Or a brisk 
canter, an enlivening gallop over the breezy 
hills and down the sloping meadows, added 
pleasure not to be found within the close 
walls of their city homes. Then the return 
to the noble house, with its winding galleries 
and oriel windows, the twilight promenade 
prolonged until the Hunter’s Moon hung her 
silver bow in the heavens. And, later, the 
gathering in the grand drawing-room, with 
its rich hangings of white and gold, and 
paintings from the old masters adorning the 
walls, that gleamed snowy-white in the clear 
beams of the chandelier suspended from the 
arched and richly-frescoed ceiling. A regu- 
lar old-fashioned wood fire crackled upon the 
hearth and gave a home look to the stately 
room. Music, games and mirth generally 
ruled the hour; and merry voices would peal 
out upon the clear night air like the chimes 
of silver wedding-bells. Surely they were a 
happy party; or should have been, for wealth, 
beauty and influence were theirs, as a gen- 
eral thing. 

Beautiful and fascinating Gillian Farley, 
the eldest child but one of the wealthy banker, 
moved gracefully among her guests with her 
. full, voluptuous, indolent motions. Tall 


shipped from her cradle up. 


and beautifully rounded, with her bright 
sunny hair gleaming in the brilliant lamp- 
light, her sapphire blue eyes full of languid 
beauty, she was truly a spoiled child of for- 
tune, yet with much goodness and grace hid- 
den away under the crust of selfish world- 
liness that, as a general thing, conceals the 
true nature of fortune’s favored ones. Cora 
Solomon, the sprite, gipsey, the ignis fatuus 
that led men’s hearts captive, then cast 
them aside as altogether worthless—the 
only child of a millionaire, petted and wor- 
Notwithstand- 
ing her brown gipsey complexion, raven 
tresses and gleaming black eyes, there was 
something piquant, bewitching, about the 
girl. Her cheeks wore the dusky bloom of 


the damask rose, her lips were ever parting 
. like the scarlet pomegranate, disclosing tiny 


teeth of a pearly white, and altogether she 
was a tantalizing, bewitching elf, winning . 
hearts only to break them; but for several 
weeks past her soul had been stirred within 
her, as she saw two she most desired to re- 
tain as her devoted admirers, turning aside 


. to worship at the shrine of another. One or 


both she must see at her feet. Then Sue 
Malone and Maggie Douglass, sweet little 
beauties of the neutual order—neither blonde 
nor brunette—nothing striking about them; 
merry, modest, affectionate girls, with a 
wealth of love hidden away under their 
pretty silk bodices. And Edith Lindsey, 
the last of the beautiful maidens gracing 
‘* Homewood’’ with their bright presence. 
She was poor but proud, and held the honor- 
able position of private instructress to the 
two younger sisters of Gillian. And Gillian, 
herself, with her winning smile and indolent 
grace, often sought “‘ dear Edith” for infor- 
mation upon some subject beyond her 
depth. 

Colonel Lindsey, Edith’s father, had been 
a man of affluence, and one of the first law- 
yers of the State in which he resided. But 
misfortune came upon him, grief broke his 
heart, and after consigning his cherished 
wife and two noble sons to the grave, he, too 
worn with grief and suffering, went to rest 
beside them, leaving Edith, fair, stately 
Edith, with her eyes of dusky splendor 
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’ shaded by their long purple lashes, and her 
queenly head crowned with its wealth of 
purple-black hair, to find a home for her- 
self and to do battle with life. 

And right nobly had the young girl stood 
the test. For eighteen months had she 
toiled, ay, and nobly, as governess in the 
family of Joseph Farley, honored and loved 
by all, especially by Joseph Farley, Jr., who 
had, but a few months before, returned from 
Europe; where he had been for the purpose 
of perfecting himself in some of his pet 
studies and and favorite languages. 

But while dwelling upon the five fair 
daughters of Eve who were gracing the draw- 
ing-room, the masculine portion of the party, 
having enjoyed their after-supper cigar out 
upon the verandah, strolled into the cheerful 
room and joined eagerly with the girls, who 


were planning some excursion for the mor- 


row. 

“Yes, I think that a capital plan!” ex- 

claimed Payton Manning, the catch of the 
party, as he entered the room, and, saunter- 
ing across the floor, seated himself upon the 
piano-stool. 
_ He was a tall, handsome man, with great 
. gray eyes, a blonde mustache, and nut-brown 
hair which clustered in tiny rings over a 
brow as white as an infant’s, though the 
cheeks were browned with exposure. Tal- 
ented, wealthy handsome, what more 
could one desire? And Cora Solomon for 
once felt that she had met one whose heart 
was as impervious to her fascination as her 
own had hitherto proved. . 

Payton had been wandering over the Ter- 
ritories and California for the last few years, 
seeking for adventure, and many were the 
hairbreadth escapes he related to the merry 
party. “O Mr. Manning!” Horrors! 
Mr. Manning!” and ‘Please do not relate 
any more of that awful adventure!’’ were 
exclamations often made by thé merry girls, 
while, ‘‘ That was splendid, Payton, old fel- 
Jow!”’ or, “ How I should have enjoyed that, 
my boy!” and “Thunder! you did go it 
heavy, Payt old chum!’ were the expres- 
sions of the sterner material of the band. 

** What is a capital plan? let us hear it, 
please!” And Richard Steel and . e Far- 
ley stepped into the room through the open 
window. 

Neither one would have been called a 
handsome man, yet there was something 
about the dark eyes and open brow of the 
one, and handsome mouth and musical voice 
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of the other, that won for them friends 
everywhere. 

‘* Wait—not quite so fast, my merry 
friends! ” called out giant Hugh Bentley, as 
he strode across the handsome velvet carpet 
with long strides, followed by handsome 
* little Syd” Livingstone. 

Everybody liked Hugh Bentley, notwith- 
standing his giant frame, huge hands and 
feet, and his short black hair, which refused 
obedience to either comb or brush. There 
was always such a merry twinkle of good 
humor in his fine blue eyes, and his hearty 
‘“* Hal hal’? was so contagious, that every 
one joined it without once pausing to ask, 
‘* What am I laughing at ?”’ 

And handsome little Syd, with his dainty 
patent leather boots, soft white hands, deli- 
cate patrician face with its languishing black 
eyes and glossy raven curls resting upon his 
blue-veined brow, appeared more like a 
humming bird than ever, following in the 
wake of the ungainly stork. 

‘* We were only discussing an excursion to 
the haunted spring to-morrow,’’ replied Gil- 
lian. ‘* We have visited every other nook, 
almost, for miles around, and I think nothing 
could be more pleasant than a visit to its 
haunted waters.”’ 

‘* Capital, capital!’? ejaculated Hugh the 
giant, as he placed his long proportious upon 
a tete-a-tete close to pretty Maggie Douglass, 

‘* Handsome litile Syd ” found a welcome 
by the side of the fair Gillian, while Richard 
Steel and Joe, Jr., remained standing, lean- 
ing carelessly against the window. Pretty, 
dainty Sue Malone gathered her delicate 
fawn-colored silk to one side, and glanced at 
Richard; he answered her glance with a 
beaming smile, and watched her lovingly for 
a few minutes before he crossed the room 
and placed himself at her side. 

‘* You little darling! ” he whispered, softly, 
as, under cover of a huge book of engravings 
she held on her lap, he tenderly pressed her 
pretty little hand. 

A happy pair of lovers were Richard and 
Sue. No bickerings, no jealousies, their love 
was too pure and true for that. ' 
_ Cora Solomon, the gipsey elf, seated upon 
a rich divan, was looking more piquant, more 
fascinating than usual, in a dress of bright 
cherry silk with black lace trimmings. A 
largé damask rose nestled amid her raven 
curls, aud gave an additional charm to her 


glowing face, while her dusky little fingers 


wandered over the strings of her sweet-toned 
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‘ guitar, at length forming the melody into 
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‘the most bewitching of all melodies, “ Span- 
‘ish Fandango.” She appeared wholly obliv- 
ious to all that was passing in the room, but 
mot so; her restless Spanish eyes saw all, her 
keen perceptive faculties knew all that was 
passing. She saw that Joe Farley—the only 
“son and heir prospective to the principal por- 
tion of the banker’s great wealth—Joe, who 
had been her most devoted and humble 
adorer before and during her family’s sojourn 
in Europe, where he was rendered wild with 
jealousy half the time at her heartless treat- 
ment, was in love, yes, she knew he was, 
with that pale stately Edith Lindsey, a pen- 
niless governess! She could see him as from 
his apparently shaded nook by the window 
«as he watched the lovely face of the orphan 
girl, as she sat in the huge armchair, her 
beautiful head with its crowning glory of 
heavy braids resting against the velvet cush- 
‘ion of the chair. Her deep morning dress 
trimmed with heavy folds of lustreless crape 


' at the dainty throat and around the slender 


wrists, brought out the dazzling whiteness 
of her complexion, so pure, so fair, which 
received a delicate tint like the pink heart of 
@ seashell from the crimson silk Chinese 
screen-which she held before her lovely face 
to ward off the bright glow of the sparkling 
‘fire. 

‘And another was watching the beautiful 
girl. This, Cora also saw as she tinkled forth 
her Spanish melody. Payton Manning, still 
‘occupying the piano-stool, and occasionally 
strumming upon the pearly keys with one 
hand, watched with loving jealousy that 
~sweet face. Why did it possess such a charm 
forhim? Why did heso madly worship that 
pale sweet face—that lovely form? Every 
movement of the queenly head or little hand 
was noted with jealous care. 

He had been a sad flirt in his day—this 
“same handsome Payton—a perfect idol among 
the ladies; yet here was one that treated him 
‘with seeming indifference. What did it 
‘mean? Week after week had they passed 
together in the same house, had met again 


and again in their rambles, yet with a quick 
' ladylike indifference she had met all his ad- 


vances, turning aside at the earliest opportu- 
nity, and leaving him to the wiles and coquet- 
ries of the millionaire’s petted child. But he 
had learned to look with something amount- 
ing to almost contempt upon the bewitching 
‘Cora; for she was in earnest for once, deeply 
in earnest, and tried all her powers to win 
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him to a confession, but in vain. He was 
true to his nobler nature for once. He had 
learned the meaning of love—all powerful, 
everlasting; that love was surging through 
his being for one who apparently cared 
naught for his worship. — 

All this while the conversation concerning 
the “haunted spring’? had been carried on 
with unceasing zeal, and Cora} at length 
coming out of the mazes of her ‘ Fandango,” 
inquired with languid grace, if ‘‘any one 
present would be kind enough to give her a 
description of the famous haunted waters.” 
And she looked first at Payton and then at 
Joe, Jr. 

**T should like much to hear all the partic- 
ulars myself. Can’t you enlighten me, Miss 
Lindsey?” And Payton Manning erossed 
the floor and seated himself upon am otto- 
man at Edith’s side. 

“Yes, do tell the story, Miss Edith, you 
can do it so well, I know! ” exclaimed Joe 
Farley, as he drew nearer the group. 

‘* Indeed, Mr. Farley, I should think you 
might do the story justice, as I have heard 
from Gillian that it was a favorite haunt of 
yours in boyhood.” And Edith raised her 
pure sweet face for one moment to meet 
admiring expressions of love and admiration 
from two pairs of eyes—a pair of blue and a 

of 


y: 
‘Tell, for my sake!” pleaded the rich full 


voice of Payton Manning at her side. 

** Gillian, love, can’t you gratify our curi- 
osity, since Miss Lindsey refuses to yield to 
the eloquent pleadings of her two knights ?” 
And Cora flashed her black eyes defiantly 
upon Edith Lindsey as she turned to address 
Gillian. 

**T never could tell a story, Cora,’’ Gillian 
made answer. ‘“ Besides, Edith, after hear- 


ing a summary of the story, and visiting the - 


spring, went to work and made a most beau- 
tiful drawing in water colors of the spring 
and surrounding scenery, and also ’’—— 

“* Gillian! ” called the sweet voice of Edith, 
in a warning tone. 

‘© Yes, I shall tell, Edith, dear. I can beg 
your ladyship into good humor, should I of- 
fend—she has also written what she calls her 
* Legend of the Haunted Spring!’ ” 

There was a pretty little burst of admira- 
tion at this announcement, a clapping of 
hands, and “‘Let us hear it!” ‘ Please, 
Miss Edith!” ‘Surely you cannot refuse 
us!” were the exclamations made on all 
sides. 
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Edith held up both fair little hands of af- 
fected horror, and plead: ‘* Mercy, have 
mercy, my executioners! ’? But they would 
not say her nay, 80, with a pretty a; ology tor 
her necessary absence to her room for the 
wonderful legend and painting, she was es- 
corted to the door by Payton Manning, and 
hastening up the broad flight of stairs soon 
gained her room. As the young girl took 
the handsome painting from its place upon 
the mantel and hastened to unlock her writ- 
ing-desk for her MS., her eyes glowed with 
unnatural brilliancy, her lips quivered, and 
raising her pretty rigth hand, she gazed in- 
tently upon it for a moment, then pressed a 
lingering kiss upon it. 

‘*For shame, Edith Lindsey!” she mur- 
mured, with a strange sadness in her tone; 
for she had kissed the hand Payton Manning 
had clasped, as he escorted her to the draw- 
ing-room door. Ah, could he have known it! 

** At last, Miss Edith!” greeted her as she 
opened the door on her return. Joe Farley 
and Payton Manning both hastened to her 
in order to relieve her of the picture. Joe, 
dJr., took it in careful hands with the excla- 
mation: ‘*‘ How beautiful! I had no idea it 
was so large!’”? And Payton gathered the 
little hand in his for one moment as he took 
the rolhof manuscript from her clasp. 

With eager haste the merry band gathered 
around the painting es Joe placed it upon 
the centre-table beneath the brilliant light. 

The picture merited their fullest admira- 
tion, for it was indeed quite a little gem. 
From the side of a massive gray rock hung 
round with mosses and clinging vines, there 
gushed a jet of sparkling crystal water, which 
fell into a basin hewn by nature’s hand in 
another gray rock of smaller proportions. 
The spray, rising from the basin formed a 
pearly mist, almost Sbscuring a marble bow! 
suspended from the slab of the rock by a 
slender steel chain. The tall forest trees 


_ which rose in the background, framing in, as 
it were, the picture, were dressed in their 
~autumn robes of richest hue. 


' * Is it possible that we have been here the 
length of time we have, and never once vis- 
ited the lovely spot?” And handsom™ little 
Syd, with his artist’s eye gazed admiringly 
first upon the painting and then upon the 
beautiful girl whose work it was. “ Ah, 
Miss Lindsey, you possess rare genius; you 


_ should devote your time exclusively to paint- 


ing. I have seen experienced artists fail in 
making so fine a picture as this.” 
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Edith received the compliment in her quiet 

ladylike manner, bestowing a graceful bow 

upon the speaker at the close. 

the story!” exclaimed Maggie 
Douglass and giant Hugh. 

‘* Yes indeed, we must have the legend.” 
And Richard Steel left his “little darling’s ” 
side long enough to roll the huge armchair, 
with its rich velvet coverings of white and 
gold, into the centre of the room directly be- 
neath the blaze of the lamps and before the 
bright fire. He was rewarded with a sweet 
smile from Sue Malone; and as the voices 
now were a perfect Babel, Edith again cried 
for ‘‘mercy!’? But none was shown, for 
Gillian and Cora playfully seized her hands 
and drew her to the chair, and having placed 
her within its huge depths, they seated 
themselves upon ottomans directly in front 
of her, folded their pretty hands in their 
laps, and gazed into her face with saucy 
witching smiles. A burst of merry laughter 
greeted this movement, and, with much 
merriment, the rest of the party gathered 
around the fair girl. 

‘* But I have no, manuscript; some one has 
robbed me!” And she laughingly held up 
her pretty hands. ‘‘ See here!” 

‘Permit me!” And Payton Manning 
playfully bent upon one knee, as he extended 
the manuscript. 

‘* Now we are already!” exclaimed Hugh 
Bentley, as Payton ensconced himself with- 
in the shadows of the oriel window, where, 
himself unseen, he could watch the expres- 
sive face of the orphan girl as she read:— 


‘““ THE LEGEND OF THE HAUNTED SPRING.”’ 


‘* The shades of the autumn twilight were 
gathering thick and fast, and yet the fairy- 
like form of Zuleime wandered amid the 
dense forest seeking some path by which 
she might find her way from this labyrinth. 
The stars had gathered in the blue vault of 
heaven, for now and then one peered pity- 
ingly down upon her through the leafy cov- 
ering of the trees. 

‘** She had wandered all day; she was weary 
and fovtsore. Here delicate little slippers 
were torn by the briers and rocks, and her 
once pretty gray dress hung in many a tat- 
tered rent about her lithe little figure. She 
had wandered from the crowd of merry- 
makers early in the morning, and now she 
clasped her hands and cried wildly for some 
one to lead her through the dark and gloomy 
forest. But echo alone answered the sad 
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girl, and at length, sinking down by the side 
of a hugh gray rock, she pressed her aching 
head to the cool moist stone and wept—wept 
with a breaking heart.’’ 

‘** Flow on, my sad tears, flow forever, 
for I shall never find my way out of this 
impenetrable forest. Let my grief be a 
warning to all fair maidens who dispute the 
right way with their lovers and then leave 
them in pettish haste. Had I only obeyed 
the pleadings of my poor Roland, I should 
now be happy beneath his smile and loving 
caresses. How dark it grows! Oh, for his 
dear presence to cheer the gloom and kiss the 
tears away! Ah, but he will never come, 
and my tears must ever, ever flow!” 

** Morning at length peered through the 
heavy foliage, and a few stray sunbeams 
found their way into the forest, and at length 
rested upon the huge rock where the young 
weeper found rest amid her wanderings. 
But the young girl was not there, yet her 
tears flowed on; for in the place where her 
beautitiful head had rested, there gushed a 
clear stream of water, falling with a rhythm 
into the rocky basin below, which seemed 
formed by the young girl’s lap. And for 
years, when any one chanced to come upon 
the clear bright spring, a fair face, with sad 
dark eyes and a pretty childish mouth, 
glanced up from the bright waters, while a 
sweet plaintive voice whispered: ‘O Roland! 
I cannot cease weeping, kiss my tears away |’ 

** And the unquiet spirit was never ban- 
ished until a gallant lover kissed his own 
true love beside the gushing waters, beneath 
the faint glimmer of the stars. And to this 
day the legend proves its truth by uniting 
forever the hearts of true lovers who go to- 
gether and quaff from the marble bowl its 
gushing waters.” 

The sweet voice of the reader here paused, 
and without knowing why, her eyes sought 
the embrasure of the window, while all other 
eyes gazed eagerly upon her slightly flushed 
face. What she saw caused her to tremble 
and drop her paper to the carpet, and plead- 
ing the warmth of the room as an excuse for 
a few moments alone, she left the group 
amid’many and earnest thanks for the great 
pleasure she had conferred upon them. 

Crossing the hall, she entered the dark 
library, and, throwing herself upon a sofa in 
the darkened recess of the window, she gave 
herself up to her tumultuous thoughts; she 
yet felt the thrilling power of those magnetic 
_ gray eyes, and knowing not why, she wept. 
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* Ah!’’ she murmured unconsciously aloud; 
‘* T am weeping, and no Roland comes to kiss 
the tears away!” 

Gently, tenderly, two strong arms were 
clasped around her, and bearded lips pressed 
a passionate kiss upon her sweet mouth, 
while, ‘‘ Darling, let me kiss your tears 
away!” came in a thrilling whisper. Then 
she was alone. 

Springing up, she ran hastily to the door, 
and only pausing for a moment to effacé the 
traces of her tears, she entered the drawing- 
room. 

All were just as she had left them, no, not 
exactly, for Payton Manning crossed the 
room as she entered and took the vacant 
ottoman at Cora’s side to which she had 
playfully invited him. Gillian and little Syd 
Livington were again examing the picture 
of the ‘‘ Haunted Spring,’”’—and Joe? She 
swept the room with eager eyes. He was 
standing on the verandah near the upper 
window, lazily puffing away at a cigar. 
Could he? Yes, it must have been Joe. 
How did he dare do such a thing when she 
had told him not three days before that she 
could never love him as he desired! 

** Only as a friend, I told him; and nowl 
don’t think I can love him at all! ” spoke - 
the young girl in her heart. 

How eagerly she was watched by another 
—the one so dear to her lonely heart—she 
did not notice, so intent was she upon her 
adventure of a kiss in the dark. How could 
Joe have managed so nicely to get back and 
have his cigar half consumed? There was 
no perfume of the weed about the heavy 
moustache that had so lovingly pressed her 
lips. She did not hear the polite attentions 
of giant Hugh and other members of the 
party as they begged for one word from her 
to decide as to the time for visiting the nook 
in the forest rendered famous by its haunted 
waters. 

‘““Why, Edith dear, have you suddenly 


‘become deaf? I never noticed before that 


your sense of hearing was so defective!” 
laughingly exclaimed Gillian, as she crossed 
over to the aide of Edith and shook her head 
gently. ‘‘Wake up, dear! are you in @ 
dream ?”’ 

Both little hands for a moment clasped the 
pure white brow, as she answered, in a hesi- 
tating manner. 

‘** — only — trying —to— solve —a— 
mystery—that is all!” 

One pair of deep earnest eyes glowed 
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those treetops, Miss Edith!” 
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with unwonted brightness, while a faint 
smile quivered about a handsome mouth, 
and the heart whispered: ‘‘ My darling! ” 
But the others cried merrily: ‘‘ Hear her, 
will you, she is certainly dreaming! ” 

At length it was decided to start the next 
afternoon, early enough to reach the spring 
by sunset; take a lunch which they could 
eat beside the haunted spring if they chose, 
and then return in time for a warm supper 
at ten. 

“Splendid!” ‘Capital!’ de- 
lightful that will be!’’ as the final decision 
was made. 

“ How glad I am that the matter is de- 
cided! I am really growing excited over it. 
Who knows but that we may all meet our 
true lovers there!” exclaimed Cora, as she 
arose, shook out the folds of her handsome 


: silk, and crossing the room seated herself at 


the piano, where her restless passionate soul 
gave itself voice in wild and brilliant bursts 
of music. But Edith’s question as to ‘* who 
kissed her in the dark,’’ was not decided; 
and the more she thought upon it, the further 
and further was she led into doubt and 
conjecture. 

“The sun is just hiding himself behind 
And as Pay- 
ton Manning addressed his companion, he 
drew rein, and pointed with his riding-whip 
to the magnificent couch whereon the king 
of day was resting his brilliant head, pre- 
paratory for the night. 

“How beautifull’? exclaimed the fair 
rider, as she also checked Black Prince to 
gaze upon the wonderful panorama of the 
heavens spread out before them. 

Ah, how beautiful!’ breathed her com- 
panion. But his exclamation was called 
forth by the exquisite face at his side, though 
she dreamed it not. She was a splendid 
equestrienne, and sat her noble horse well; 
and her close-fitting black habit and jaunty 
black cap destitute of all ornament only 
enhanced her loveliness. 

Twas a successful manceuvre on his part 
by which Payton found himself at Edith’s 
side. Cora had lavished her sweetest smiles 
upon him, and plead for some one to lead 
her horse, as she was fearful of breaking 
her “precious neck,” and Joe Jr., had 
stationed himself by Black Prince, the only 
animal in the stables that Edith ever cared 
to ride. At the very last moment Payton 
announced that he had forgotten his riding- 
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whip and gloves, and calling out to the 
others not to wait for him, he mounted the 
stairs and strode into bis room. Going 
hastily to the window, he was in time to see 

Edith ride down the avenue escorted by Joe, 
Jr. 

“Just my luck!” he muttered. “ Why 
couldn’t he leave her to me this once? Cora 
is beseeching in the most bewitching way 
for some one to play the devoted at her side, 
and he used to love Cora—I hope he does 
yet. But perhaps I shall outgeneral them 
yet.” And catching up his gloves and whip 
—he had left them as a last resort—he has- 
tened down, and, springing upon his horse, 
which the groom with difficulty had pre- 
vented from bounding off to the side of the 
others, he was soon moving rapidly down 
the long dijve; and, nearing the riders, drew 
rein by the Wide of Black Prince. 

Edith glanéed at him with a strange quiver 
at her heartstrifigs, and the young girl ques- 
tioned silently in her heart, ‘1 wonder if 
he will ride with her?” which question be- 
ing expanded, could have been, ‘‘I wonder 
if Payton Manning loves Cora Solomon? if 
so, he will ride forward and join her,” as 
the others were some distance before them, 
Cora riding with Richard and Sue. But 
Payton seemed to have no intention of doing 
so, for he pleasantly entered into conversa- 
tion, even giving most polite attention to 
Joe, Jr.’8, remarks; and the threc rode on 
together in the most amiable manner, Payton 
now and then giving some rare adventure of 
his upon the prairies, exciting merry laughter 
from his companions. But by and by there 
was a pretty little shriek from Cora, as she 
and her saddle came gracefully to the ground 
together; and Joe, Jr., in his position of 
host, begging Miss Edith to excuse him, rode 
forward to the assistance of the coquettish 
little gipsey, who afterwards acknowledged 
that she had unbuckled the girth purposely 
to bring him to her side! 

After the refactory saddle, and more re- 
factory lady were in place, Joe called out, 
as he saw his absence was not deeply 
mourned by the couple in the rear, ** Take 
good care of Miss Lindsey, and I shall do 
the same by Miss Cora! ”’ 

And thus Payton and Edith were left 
together. 

Imperceptibly their horses moderated their 
pace, and erelong Payton and Edith were 
some distant in the rear, now talking in 
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animated tones, again silent, with a happy 
light resting upon their expressive faces. 
°Tis true now and then the question of 
“ Who did it?” ‘“ Who was it?” ‘“* Who 
kissed me in the dark?” puzzled the fair 
Edith, but she tried to forget all else save 
the present; he was at her side. And thus 
they rode forward, until at the entrance of 
_ the forest Payton directed her attention to 
the gorgeous sitting of the sun. 

When they remy: the party they found 
@ queer expression of solemnly and mirth 
blended upon each face. Giant Hugh filled 
the bowl to the brim and passed it to the 
one at his side, who chanced to be Maggie 
Douglass. With a vivid blush, she raised 
the bowl and drank of its pure water, and 
handed it with a smile to Hugh, who, drain- 
ing it of its nectar, silently passed the cup 
to “handsome little Syd,” and, tucking 
pretty little Maggie under his arm, turned 
away with mock solemnity upon his merry 
face 


“Will you, Gillian?’’ And the small, 
white hand of handsome Syd Livingstone 
trembled so, as he raised the cup from the 
sparkling jet, that a portion of the water lay 
like diamond-drops upon Gillian’s rich blue 
cloth habit. 

“ Certainly, Sydney; do you suppose me 
superstitious enough to believe in Edith’s 
famous legend ?’’ And taking the cup, she 
quietly sipped the water. Buta deep blush 
mangled her face, as Sydney, after drinking, 
replaced the bowl, and turning to her, whis- 
pered: ‘I shall have faith in it anyway!” 

Of course Richard and Sue drank of the 
fabled waters together; they were an ac- 
knowledged pair of lovers, and perfect 
models to all who might enter into the state 
which comes prior to matrimony—that of 
engagements. 

With a light laugh Cora caught up the 
bowl, and exclaimed: ‘‘ Of course no one 
will dare trust his fate with me! ”’ 

** Drink, lovely lady, I fain would find m 
fate within these sparkling waters!” An 
stepping forward, Joe, Jr., knelt upon the 
edge of the rock basin. 

Dipping her little fingers into the basin 
Cora sprinkled the bright hair, and laugh- 
ingly said, though a vein of earnestness ran 
through the whole: ‘‘ I now christen you @ 

‘ Knight of the Haunted Spritfg.’ Ris¢; 

knight, and drink with me of this enchafited 
water!’ And playfully extending her hand, 
she assisted him to rise. 
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Two by two had the party moved away, 
leaving only a silent pair beside the haunted 
spring. 

“* E dith, darling, will you drink with me 
this cup of pure cold water, and pledge your- 
self my own true love forever!”” And Pay- 
ton caught both fair white hands in one of 
his, while with the other he carried the cup 
to her lips. ‘* Will you, my love?” 

And without making answer Edith slightly 
inclined her head and drank from the cup 
held by that dear hand. As silently he 
drank of the water, and drawing Edith be- 
hind the shadow of the rock, he murmured 
passionately, as he wound his strong arms 
about her, ‘‘ My darling, my darling, let me 
kiss you here in the gloom and darkness, 
beside the haunted spring, and never again 
shall Zuleime plead for her Roland to kiss 
the tears away!” 

And resting the beautiful head upon his 
breast, he pressed his lips to the sweet 
mouth, quivering like a child's in its great 
and unexpected happiness. 

That kiss! she had felt its thrilling power 
before, and, raising her head, she exclaimed, 
as she peered through the gloom of the 
gathered darkness: ‘‘ It was you, then?” 

** What mean you, darling ?”’ 

‘¢ You who kissed me in the dark! ”’ 

‘Yes, darling; 1 stepped through the 
window of the drawing-room, and knowing 
your favorite retreat in the library—for [ 
have watched you often, myself unseen—I 
stole silently there, and, when I heard your 
murmured words, could not refrain from 
kissing my darling in the dark. Then I has- 
tened away, and had only stepped through 
the window on my return to the merry party, - 
when I heard you elose the library door. 
Forgive me, dear one, I could not help it!” 

And it seemed as if he did not care to, for 
he took another kiss from those sweet lips 
in the dark. Happy man, to possess the 
power of finding so readily his own! 

And, would any one have dreamed it of 
that fair and stately Edith? she permitted 
him to take several others; and by and by, 
as he kissed her ‘“ good-night” upon the 
verandah at stately ‘‘ Homewood,”’ she mur- 
mured, with a happy little sigh as she nestled 
her queenly head into plaéé upon his breast: 
“Oh, 1am so glad that I have solved the 
mystery! my heart should have told me that 
my own Payton was the giver of that kiss in 


the dark!” 
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OUR YOUNG FOLKS’ STORY-TELLER. 
OLD JOCK. 


BY MARY A ALDEN. 


«“ CYOMETHING’S the matter with Jock, 
father,’ said Harry Archer, as he 

took his seat at the tea-table. 

“With Jock?” 

“ Yes sir,’ said Harry’s younger brother, 
coming into the room; ‘‘ He’s sneezing away, 
and hangs his head, and looks as if he hadn’t 
a particle of strength left.’ 

“TI must look at him at once,’’ said Mr. 
Archer. ‘I’m afraid he has this aistemper 
that is so prevalent just now.” : 

“Oh, I hope not?” said Harry. ‘‘ What 
should we do without Jock—and all that 
wood to get in?” 

But, alas! Jock had the distemper; and 
when little Effie went next morning to give 
him a lump of sugar, as was her wont, poor 
Jock drooped his head more sadly than ever, 
but would not touch it. 

“Poor Jocky!” said Effie; ‘* poor, poor 
Jocky!’? And, with her eyes full of pity, 
she stood regarding him, not caring to taste 
the neglected sugar. 

Harry and Jo did not care at all for the 
holiday Jock’s sickness gained for them, but 
as night came on, and he grew no better, 
they, too, grew despondent and doleful. 

“If Jock should die, I don’t know what 
we should do,”’ said Harry. 


“T don’t, either,” said Jo. ‘I suppose 


‘we could get a smarter horse, but we could 


not get a better or a more patient one, or 
one we should love so much. I don’t want 
a horse if we can’t have Jock.” 

This was the common opinion in the fam- 
ily, and when Jock grew worse instead of 
better, all faces were sober on his account, 
and Effie cried herself to sleep, with her 
head on her mother’s shoulder, at the 
thought of losing her favorite, Mr. Archer 
said gravely that it was better for Jock to 
die than to live on in the state that he then 
was in. 

There still remained one remedy to try, 
and, trusting in it but little, the boys still 
hoped that Jock might yet be better, and 
shake his mane once more in the old joyful 
manner at their approach. 

They passed an almost sleepless night, 


talking, and wondering, and considering that. 
even if they were willing to have a new 
horse, a new horse would cost a great deal, 
and perhap she might have the distemper 
also. 

‘* We shouldn’t mind it so much,” said Jo, 

** not being Jock, but it would not be pleas- 
ant.’ 
Harry made no reply, and Jo, thinking 
him asleep, tried to settle himself for the 
same purpose; but it was no use; and a long- 
drawn sigh from Harry encouraged him to 
say:— 

‘* You remember when we first had Jock ?’’ 

Yes,’”’ said Harry, mournfully. 

‘* Was it you or I who got a tumble that 
first night that father brought him home ?”’ 

** Both of us,”? said Harry. 

you remember how frightened Effie 
was when I gave him sugar, and then how 
pleased she was when she dared to do it her- 
self.” 

** Poor Eff!’ sighed Harry. 

** What should we do in summer without 
Jock? He always seemed so glad to have 
us climb upon his back, even after a good 
day’s work!” 

‘* We never shall get another like him,” 
said Harry. ‘‘ I wonder if many people feel 
as badly as we do?”’ 

“Oh, some people have so many horses 
they don’t mind losing one; and some peo- 
ple only mind because a horse costs so 
much; but we mind because we loved Jock. 
He seemed as dear as if he knew as much 
as we; he had a way of looking knowing, 
hadn’t he, Jo?” 

‘Yes, and he was knowing. He never 


kicked when Effle was on his back, and 


never really threw anybody but me, and that 
was when I was riding him instead of going 
to school as I ought. Jock was a good horse 
every way.” 

** Poor fellow sighed Harry. And very 
early the next*morning, long before the day- 


break fairly ckme, he stole down-stairs, out — 


into the stable to see how Jock was faring, 
He found him sleeping, but there was 
something in his aspect that made Harry 
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-know that he was better. Hurrying up- 
stairs, he shook Jo and shouted in his ear:— 

Jock’s getting well.” 

Jo was up in an instant. 

** You been down ?”’ he asked. 

Yes.” 

Did he notice you ? 

** He would if he’d been awake.” 

*“ Awake ? Were his eyes shut ? O Harry! 
how do you know he wasn’t dead ?”’ 

‘*T saw him breathe, and he really looks 
better.”’ 

Jo was out of bed and down in the stable 
in aninstant. Yes, though Jock was sleep- 
ing, he, too, felt confident that he was get- 
ting better; he wished it was time for his 
father to get up and look at Jock, and he 
had half a mind to wake him for that pur- 
pose, but taking Harry’s advice, he aban- 
doned that idea. 

It seemed to him that breakfast time was 
never so long coming before in his life; as 
@ general thing it came always too soon, but 
now with a glad heart he welcomed the first 
sound of the bell, that gave him liberty to 
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knock at his father’s door and hasten his 
visit to the stable. 

Jock had awakened when Mr. Archer, and 
Harry, and Jo approached to look at him, 
and there was a quieter look in his eyes, and 
his whole demeanor showed that the distem- 
per was leaving him. 

It was a day of genuine and general re- 
joicing throughout the house. Harry and 
Jo made holiday with a good will, and cap- 
ered about in front of the astonished Jock 
in a manner calculated to render a horse less 
gentle a little skittish, and to make him, 
had he been free from the distemper, far 
more liable to an attack. Effie dressed all 
her dolls in their best array in honor of 
Jock’s recovery, and ate ever so many lumps 
of sugar just to show what Jock would do 
when he was well enough. 

And Jock? Freed from the distemper 
he once more neighed happily, worked with 
a will, endured the children’s caresses, and 


= sugar as fast as Effie chose to give it to 
m. 


LOVE WINS LOVE. 


al OTHER, the birdies all love father,” 

said a little boy of five years, as he 
stood with his mother watching the robins 
enjoying their morning meal of cherries from 
the old tree that overhung the house. 

Does anybody else, Charlie ?”’ 

‘Oh, yes! Llove him and you love him; 
but we know more that the birds.” 

‘“*What do you think is the reason the 
birds love your father?” 

Charlie did not seem to hear the question. 
He was absorbed in deep thought. 

Mother,” at last he said, ‘‘ all the crea- 
tures love father. My dog is almost as glad 
to see him as he is me. Pussy, you know, 
always comes to him, and seems to know 
exactly what he is saying. Even the old 
cow follows him all around the meadow, and 
the other day I saw her licking his hand just 
as a dog would. I think it is because father 
loves them. You know he will often get up 
to give pussy something to eat; and he pulls 
carrot for the cow, and pats her, and talks 


to her; and somehow I think his voice never 
sounds so pleasant as when he talks to the 
creatures.” 

think his voice sounds pleasant when 
he is tulking to his little boy.” 

Charlie smiled. 

‘¢ Father loves me,’’ he said, “‘ and I love 
him dearly. He loves the birds, too, I am 
sure. He whistles to them every morning 
when they were eating cherries, and they are 
not a bit afraid of him, though he is almost 
near enough to catch them. Mother, I wish 
everything loved me as well as they do 
father.” 

‘‘ Do as father does, Charlie, and they will. 
Love all living things, and be kind to them. 
Do not speak roughly to the dog. Don’t 
pull pussy’s tail, nor chase the hens, nor try 
to frighten the-cow. Never hurt or tease 
anything. Speak gently and lovingly to 
them. Feed them, and seek their comfort, 
and they will love you and everybody that 
knows you will love you too.” 
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HOME TOPICS. 


DON’T WORRY. 


If you want a good appetite, don’t worry. If 
you want a healthy body, don’t worry. If you 
wants things to go right in your homes or your 
business, don’t worry. Women find a sea of 
trouble in their housekeeping. Some one says 
they often put as much worry and anxiety intoa 
loaf of bread, a pie or cake, into the weekly 
washing and ironing, as should suffice for much 
weightier matters. This accounts largely for the 
angularity of American women. Nervousness, 
which may be called the reservoir of worrying— 
its fountain and source—is the bane of the 
American race. It is not confined to the women 
by an means, but extends to the men as well. 
Even business-mmen are sometimes afflicted, so 
we have heard, and so our advice not to yield to 
this habit will be most kindly received by all 
classes of readers. What good does fretting do ? 
It only increases with indulgence, like anger, or 
appetite, or love, or any other human impulse. 
It deranges one’s temper, excites unpleasant feel- 
ings toward everybody, and confuses the mind. 
It affects.the whole person, unfits one for the 
proper completion of the work whose trifling 
interruption or disturbance started the fretfu 
fit. Suppose these things go wrong to-day, the 
to-morrows are coming, in which to try again, 
and the thing is not worth clouding your own 
spirit and those around you, injuring youself and 
them physically—for the mind affects the body— 
and for such a trifle. Strive to cultivate a spirit 
of patience, both for your own good and those 
about you. You never regret the step, for it will 
not only add to your own happiness, but the 
example of your conduct wil! affect those with 
whom you associate, and in whum you are in- 
terested. Suppose somebody makes a mistake, 
suppose you are crossed, or a trifling accident 
occurs; to fly into a fretful mood will not mend, 
but help to hinder the attainment of what you 
wish. Then, when a thing is beyond repair, 
waste no useless regrets over it, and do nc idle 
fretting. Strive for that serenity of spirit that 
will enable you to make the best of all things. 
That means contentment in its best sense; and 
contentment is the only true happiness of life. A 
pleasant disposition and good work will make 


the whole surroundings ring with cheerfulness. 
American Artisan. 


A sandbag is one of the most useful of house- 
hold articles. Its virtues are equal, if not super- 
ior to the hot-water bag, and the cost is consid- 
erably less. The sand should be fine and 
clean and should be thoroughly dried out 


before being ‘‘ bagged.” It is better to cover 
the flannel bag which holds the sand with 
a cotton one, as this prevents the sand from sift- 
ing out. A bag not larger than ten inches square 
is an availablesize. Mothers whose children are 
subject to the earache will find these bags inval- 
uable; they hold the heat a long time, and their 
composition is such that they are easily adjusta- 
ble to the affected parts. 


Jam Botaya.—Draw, and cut up a fowl, the 
same as for stewing; put the pieces in a stew 
pan; cover them with hot water; boil for two 
minutes; draw the pan over a moderately hot fire 
where it will just simmer for an hour; add one 
cup of rice, half a pound of finely minced ham, 
a teaspoonful of salt and a dash of pepper; cook 
slowly until the rice is tender, taking care to add 
more water, should it become dry; serve on a hot 
platter, the fowl in the center and the rice form- 
ing a border for it. 

Tomato Brrer.—Take a pound of rare beef 
chopped fine, and three crackers rolled; add salt, 
pepper, a teaspoonful of any kind of table sauce, 
and an egg well beaten; work together until 
thoroughly mixed; form into a loaf, turn out on 
a buttered tin, rub a little butter over it, and 
pour on a large cupful of the juice of tomatoes; 
set in the oven and bake three-quarters of an 
hour, basting often with tomato. This may be 
prepared the day before it is to be eaten. 


BAKED CopFisH.—Butter a dish, lay in a cod 
of medium size, pour in a pint of water, salt it 
well, add pepper, dredge the fish well with flour 
and put over this fine bread-crumbs and bits of 
butter; bake in a good oven about one hour, or 
until well done, then take the fish up carefully, 
strain the gravy, add milk enough to make the 
quantity a pint and a half, thicken with flour 
and butter and add a few oysters, boil carefully 
and pour round the cod, and garnish with lemon 
and parsley. 


Ham Tomato Savuce.—Trim and fry 
nicely three slices of ham. Remove from the pan 
assoon as done. Have ready some thinly sliced 
tomatoes and a spoonful of chopped onion. 
Place these in the pan from which the ham was 
taken, fry for a few minutes, add a cup of water 
and a little finely chopped parsely, season with 
pepper and salt, and stew slewly until the ingre- 
dients have become a. thick, rich sauce, add- 
ing water should it become to thick. Replace’ 
the ham and allow it to simmer for five or six 
minutes. Serve, pouring the sauce ever the ham. 
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CURIOUS AND OTHER MATTERS. 


POSTAGE STAMPS. 


Fiest Issuep 1845—SomE OLD AND 
VALUABLE SPECIMENS. 


Congress first authorized the issue of postage 
stamps in 1845, says the Rochester Herald. 
Previous to that time postage was paid in cash. 
The first stamps were issued in 1847, and were 
of the denominations of five and ten cents. 
The five cent stamp had a picture of Benjamin 
Franklin and the ten cent the head of Washing- 
ton as the principal figure in the design. Those 
heads have continued to adorn the postage stamps 
of our country from that day tothis. The stamps 
first issued were a little larger than those now 
in use. In 1851 the carrier system was intro- 
duced in all large cities, and stamps of a peculiar 
design, costing one cent each and known as 
carriers’ stamps, were issued for the purpose of 
providing prepaid delivery. In that year the 
letter postage was reduced to three cents, and the 
old brick dust red three cent stamp camein. At 
the same time the issue was enlarged to eight 
stamps, the largest denomination being ninety 
cents. The portrait of Jefferson was introduced 
on the five cent stamp, but the other seven bore 
the heads of Washington and Franklin in differ- 
ent designs. These stamps were the most popu- 
lar ever issued by the department. They re- 
mained in use for ten years. 

Among the rarest American stamps are some 
which were not issued by the government. When 
congress in 1845 authorized the use of stamps, it 
neglected to make such provisions as warranted 
the postal authorities in their estimation in the 
issue of stamps. During the period of two years 
preceeding the issue of government stamps the 
principal cities of the United States issued what 
were known as postmasters’ stamps. They were 
intended for the convenience of business men 
who desired to mail letters after the closing of 
the postoffice, for the postoffice did not remain 
in operation all night in the primitive days of 
the postal service. These stamps were issued by 
postmasters at New York, Philadelphia, Wash- 
ington, Baltimore, St. Louis Providence, Alex- 
endria and a great many other places. Some of 
these stamps were mere slips of paper bearing 
the signatures of the postmasters. Collectors 
‘value the Baltimore stamp which is of this char- 
acter at $200. A stamp which was issued by the 
postmaster of New Haven is worth on an original 
used envelope $300 and more. <A postage stamp 
issued by the Milbury postmaster, which was of 
elaborate design for those days, and bore the 
head of Washingtun, brings easily $300 to $500. 

_ The last complete issue of United States stamps 


was made in 1870. Changes in color and design 
were made since, beginning with 1875, but the 
Jefferson head has always been on the ten cent 
stamp. We give a complete list, excepting some 
minute varations in the dies:— 


leent . Blue . 

2cent . Brown 

8cent . Green 

6 cent 

T cent 
10 cent . 
12 cent 
15 cent . 
24cent . 
30 cent 
90 cent 

2 cent 

5 cent 

5 cent 

2 cent 

4 cent 

1 cent 

2 cent 

8cent .. 

4cent .. 
5ecent .. 


Hamilton 


Jackson 
Taylor .. 
Garfield. . 
Washington 
Jackson . 
Franklin . 
Washington 
Washington 
Jackson . 
Garfield . 
Hamliton . 
Perry 


30 cent 
90 cent 

THE Harvest Moon.—The “ harvest moon” 
is the full moon nearest the autumnal equinox, 
September 22d. It usually occurs in September, 
though in 1882 it fell on October 5th. The pecul- 
iarity of this moon is that during the time that 
she is full, and a few days before and after, in 
all about a week, there is less difference between 
the time of her rising on any two successive 
nights than when she is full in any other mont) 
in the year. By this means an immediate 
supply of light is obtained after sunset during 
the continuance of these harvest, moons which is 
beneficial to the husbandman. In order to gain 
an insight into this phenomenon, it must be 
borne in mind that the moon is always opposite 
to the sun when she is full; that she is full in the 
signs Pisces and Aries, these being.the signs 
opposite to Virgo and Libra, which .the sun 
passes through in Setpember and October. Thus, 
although whenever the moon enters these two 
signs (and she does so twelve times in a year), 
the same circumstance takes place with regard 
to the time of her rising, yet it is not observed 
on these other occasions, just because she is not 
full at thetime. The reason of there being little 
difference in the time at which she rises oD 
several consecutive nights is that at these periods 
her orbit is nearly parallel with the horizen. 


‘ 
Franklin . . 1870 
Jackson . . 1870 
- Washington . 1870 
. Lincoln . . 1870 
. Stanton . . 1870 
.. Jefferson . . 1870 
. Webster . . 1870 
- 1870 
e O.H. Perry . 1870 
lion 18% 

18% 

1882 | 
wn - 1888 
1888 
. 1887 
1887 
‘i 1887 
e - 1888 
lue 1888 


* BRINGING UP.” 


It isn’t all in “‘ bringing up,” 
Let folks say what they will; 
To silver-scour a pewter cup— 
It will be pewter still; 
For e’en old Solomon, 
Who said, ‘‘ Train up a child,” 
IfI mistake not, had a son 
Proved rattle-brained and wild. 


A man of mark who fain wou’d pass 
For lord of sea and land, 

May have the training of a son, 
And bring him up full grand; 

May give him all the wealth of lore, 
Of college and of school, 

Yet, after all, make him no more 

_ Than jast a decent fool. 


Another raised by penury 
Upon his bitter bread, 
Whose road to knowledge is like that 
That the good to heaven must tread; 
He’s got a spark of natures light— 
He'll fan it to a flame, 
Till in its burning letters bright 
The world may read his name. 


If it were all in “‘ bringing up,” 
In counsel and restraint, 
Some rascals had been honest men; 
T’d been myself a saint. 
Oh, it isn’t all in “ bringing up,’ 
Let folks say what they will; 
Neglect may dim a silver cup— 
It will be silver still. 


COULDN’T TAKE A JOKE. 


The early riser was out watering his grass 
when the funny man came along and stepped on 
the hose. 

The early riser turned around to see what had 
shut off the water so suddenly, and the funny 
man laughed at him. 

Ph off that hose!”’ exclaimed the early 

“Oh, don’t mind me,” said the funny man. 
“Go on and water your grass.” 

Then he noticed that the nozzle was carelessly 
pointed in his direction. 

“Here! Point that the other way!’ he cried. 

The early riser glanced down at the nozzle and 
his face lit up with pleasure. 

“Amusing to shut off a man’s water, isn’t 
it?” he asked. 

“But, my dear sir,” expostulated the funny 
man. “ I didn’t 
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‘It’s intensely funny,’’ said the early riser; 
** you'd better get of that hose.’’ 

‘But I can’t,” said the funny man. ‘“‘ Don’t 
you see the nozzle’s pointed right at me, and if 
Ido”—— 

well I’m in no hurry,’ interrupted the 
early riser. ‘‘If you enjoy it I don’t know that 
I have any reason to object.” 

He sat down on the railing surrounding his 
grass plat and rested the nozzle on his knee, still 
keeping it pointed toward the funny man. 

“Tsay,” said the latter, “if you’ll turn that 
the other way get off.’ 

**Oh, I wouldn’t put you to so much trouble,”’ 
said the early riser. ‘‘ Enjoy yourself.” 

The early riser held the nozzle between his 
knees while he took out a cigar and lit it. The 
funny man watched him puff it for a moment. 
Then he said :— 

**See here, old man, my leg’s getting stiff.’’ 
' “ Why don’t you shift legs ?’’ asked the early 
riser, disinterestedly. 

The funny man tried it, made a slip, and the 
stream almost reached him before he could get 
his foot on the hose again. The early riser, 
chuckled. 

‘* Say, I’ll break your head ?” cried the funny 
man excitedly. 

** All right.” returned the early riser. ‘‘ But 
be careful or you may slip off the hose again.” 

The funny man glared at the early riser a 
moment and then said:— 

“If I were as mean as you are I’d go into the 
pawnbrokers’ business,” 

“If I were as funny as you are,”’ said the early 
riser, as he leisurely puffed his cigar, “I'd hire. 
out to a burlesque company.” 

The funny man tried to walk along the hose to 
get further away from the nozzle , but the water . 
spurted out a little with each step and he 
stopped. Then he got desperate, stepped off, 
and started to run. The stream caught him in 
the middle of the back. 

When he got out of range he turned and shook 
his fist at the impassive early riser and made 
some terrible threats. 

And the early riser muttered as he began 
watering the grass again :— 

*“Funuy that a funny man can’t take a joke 
on himself.””—Chicago Tribune. 


“People get off a great many very ancient 
jokes about the big diamonds worn by hotel 
clerks,’’ remarked a salesman at the hotel An- 
derson last night “‘and as a result most persons 
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have gotten the idea into their heads that those 
same diamonds are nothing but chunks of 
paste.”’ 

“Do you wish the great reading public to infer 
that they are anything else ?”’ 

“IT do just that. Most of the diamonds worn 
by hotel clerks are genuine. Only last week, 
while I was at Atlantic City, I saw a hotel clerk 
from whose breast one of the largest and purest 
diamonds [ ever saw glittered. But of course 
he didn’t pay for it, and to tell the truth it didn’t 
belong to him.’’ 

“Tt didn’t belong to him ?”’ s 

“*No, my dear boy, it didn’t. He was wearing 
it for an advertisement. A great many jewelry 
firms advertise their goods in just that way. 
Almost any watering place you may go to, you 
will see the hotel clerk blazing with diamonds 
that will make your eyes bulge out. It’s a good 
dodge for the jeweler, and it pleases the clerk.’’ 

** But how is the jeweler benefited ?”’ 

“Well, it doesn’t cost anything to let a clerk 
wear a diamond a few months, during that time 
rich visitors are sure to inquire about the stone, 
ask where it was purchased, and so on. The 
clerk, of course, tells what house it came from, 
recommends the visitor to go there, and often 
gives him a card of intrcduction to the proprietor. 
See ?’’—Pittsburg Dispatch. 


_ New Departores ANNOUNCED BY ITs EN- 
“TERPRISING Epiror.—We take the following 
from a late issue of the Arizona Kicker :— 

“ComE anD SEE Us.—We beg to announce 
to the public that we have established a grocery 
in connection with the Kicker office. We have 
run a partition across our shanty and stocked 
the front end with groceries, and hereafter the 
two will be one and inseparable. 

‘* While we blandly acknowledge that this is 
not a literary move calculated to raise the public 
hair on end, we call your attention to the fact 
that we shall sell six dozen clothes pins for fif- 
teen cents, and seven bars of soap for a quarter. 
A customer who wants New Orleans molasses at 
wholesale and retail will find us behind the 
counter, smiling and affable. The citizen who 
wants to subscribe for the Kicker will find us in 
the back room, willing to pocket his two dollars, 

“For SALE.—The editor of this paper has 
$400 worth of shares in the Spotted Bull Silver 
Mining Company, which he will sell cheap for 
cash, or trade for an all-wool undershirt. These 
shares were presented us with the understanding 
that we would help rope in Eastern suckers. 
Either the rope is out of order or suckers are 
scarce. The stock has gone down to two cents on 
the dollar, and we propose to unload before 
another assessment is made. We said an all- 
wool undershirt, but we are not going to be too 
particular aboutit. If iv’s half cotton, minus the 
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buttons, or is ripped up the back, we shall prob- 
ably make an exchange. Don’t hesitate be- 
cause you may have been told that we are proud 
and haughty. We know when to come down 
off the top rail. ‘ 

“A Convicrep Liar.—The web-footed, 
knock-kneed hyena who edits the literary cattle 
drive across the street charges us with trying to 
lord it over this community because we have 
occasionally appeared in a white shirt and fifty 
cent suspenders. Those who know us best 
know how humble and lowly we feel, even 
when having the only paper collar in the 
crowd which has not been turned and sand- 
pappered. 

“* We shall occasionally put on a white shirt— 
not to humiliate our fellow citizens or boost our- 
selves above the herd, but in order to connect us 
temporarily with outside civilization. Now and 
then we shall replace the horse-hide strap around 
our waist with the suspenders spoken of, but it 
will not be in any spirit of self-aggrandizement, 
such as might justly call for mob violence and 
the destruction of our office. As for the old 
grave-robber opposite, we have already located 
him for an Ohio sheriff, who is expected along 
daily to take him away. 

“Do Not Forert.—We trust that none of 
our friends will forget the fact that we board 
ourselves and cook our meals on the office stove. 
Contributions of vegetables, game, bread, eggs, — 
and whatever is eatable, are always thankfully 
received, and followed by a free puff for the 
contributors.” 

A Doctors Ling.—In a not very populous 
district in the neighborhood of Dumfries there 
resided a carter named Brown, with his wife and 
mother. One day the old lady was taken alarm- 
ingly ill; the son hurried to the town and re- 
turned with a physician. The patient was ex- 
amined and a piece of paper called for, on which 
to note the remedies to be administered. Not a 
suitable piece of paper was however, to be found 
in this isolated domicile, and, singular enough, 
the doctor had not a scrap in his possession. 

‘*Have you a piece of chalk, then ?’’ some- 
what gruffly inquired the M.D. 

He was answered in the affirmative, provided 
with the article, wrote the prescription out on the 
door, and taking leave, told his employer to get 


- the parish schoolmaster to transcribe it, Brown, 


however, was not disposed to put himself under 
obligations to even such a genial personage as 
the village dominie, and he determined on & 
course that showed he was at least familiar with 
the adage, ‘‘ He is best served who serves him- 
self”’ The fastenings of the hinges were im- 
mediately removed, the door taken down, laid on 
the barrow and wheeled into town with all possi- 
ble haste. Arrived at Dumfries, he strode into 
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an apothecary shop with the door on his 
shoulder, and the astonishment of the pestle and 
mortar, when it was placed on the counter, with 
the words:— 

“ There’s a line from Dr. ——.’’ may be better 
imagined than described. Apothecaries, how- 
ever, are not quite as particular as bankers as to 
what they honor, and our friend received his 
medicine without being subjected to many 
queries. 
Woman’s Sorrentne InNFLUENCE.—“ It’s 
astonishin’,’”? remarked an old Yankee forty- 
niner, as he nodded over his glass to a friend, 
“what a coward a man is at home—a reg’lar 
crawlin’ sneak, by Jove! I’ve traveled a good 
bit, and held up my head in most o’ the camps 
on the coast since ’49. I’ve got three bullets 
inside of me. I’ve shot.and been shet at an’ 
never hear nobody say I hadn’t as good grit as 
most fellers that’s goin’. But at home I’m a 
kyote. Afore I’d let the old woman know that 
her hot biscuit wasn’t A 1 when its like stife 
amalgam, I’d fill myself as full as a resort. I’ve 
done it lots of times. Most of my teeth is gone 
from tuggin’ on beefsteaks that the old woman 
fried. D’ye think I roar out when I go over a 
chair in the dark? No, sir. While I’m rubbin’ 
my shins an’ keepin’ back the tears, I’m like- 
wise sweatin’ fur fear the old woman has been 
woke by the upset. It didn’t used to be so,’’ 


“sighed the poor fellow, thoughtfully rubbing his 


shining scalp. ‘‘When we first hitched, I 
thought I was the superintendent; but, after a 
year or two of argyin’ the pint, I settled down to 
shovin’ the car at low wages. I kin lick any 
man o’ my age an’ size,’”’ cried the old gentle- 
man, banging the saloon table with his wrinkled 
fist. ‘I'll shoot, stand up, or rough-and-tumble 
for coin; but, when I hang my hat on the peg in 
the hall, an’ take off my muddy boots, an’ hear 


* the old woman ask if that’s me, I tell you the 


starch comes right out 0’ me! ”’ 


A teacher in one of the Indian schools relates 
the following incident of an Indian boy’s quick 
thought. He had asked the meaning of the 
word miss.’’. 

“To miss,” I told him, ‘is the same as to fail. 
You shoot at a bird or a mark, and do not hit it, 
—you miss it. You go to a tailor’s for a coat, 
and your coat fits badly,—it is a misfit.. You 
hope to enter the middle class next year, but you 
cannot pass the examinations, and so you miss 
the promotion.” 
hoy face wore a puzzled air, and he shook his 


“Then,”’ said I, “ there is another meaning of 
miss. Wecalla married woman, madam, but an 
unmarried woman, miss.”’ 

His face brightened. He smiled, and nodded :— 


“Ah, I see!” said he, ‘“‘She has missed her 
man.” 
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darling,’ he said, in tones of deep ten- 
derness, “‘ I would do anything to show my love 
for you.”’ 

“Ah,” sighed the gentle maiden, “that’s 
what all men say when they are striving to win a 
woman’s heart!’’ 

“Put me to the proof,”’ he exclaimed, in wild 
passionate tones—“‘ put me to the proof! Test 
me and see if I fail! Set any task within the 
bounds of possibility, and it shall be per- 
formed!”’ 

“ Alr,”’ she murmured, “if I could only believe 
you!” 

“Put me to the test. Say to me, ‘Do this or 
do that,’ and it shall be done.”’ 

“Then [ will put you to the test.” 

“Ah,”’ he exclaimed exultantly, “ you shall 
behold the height, the depth, the length, the 
breadth, the of my love! What is 
the test 

The maiden dropped eyes, a smile dimpled 
the corners of her mouth, and, bending over the 
youth at her feet, she whispered: — 

“*Marry some other girl!” 


It is hard to think of good Dr. Shattuck as a 
tearing young medical student, says a writer in 
the Boston Herald. But this must be assumed 
at a time when he was carrying off a body from 
Cambridge for dissection, and in his own chaise, 
too, even so many years ago. And, moreover, 
being a cold night, he stopped to refresh himself 
at a tavern, where some of his chums were also 
refreshing themselves. These- found out his 
errand, and one of them, removing the corpse, 
stiffened himself under the coverings, upon the 
chaise seat. Half way over the bridge, the 
young doctor, rubbing. his hands, half turns his 
head and says in a jocular way :— 

* Pretty cold, old fellow, eh ?”’ 

‘* Devilish cold!’’ cries the corpse, and the 
doctor is over the wheel in a moment. There 
were no “‘electrics’’ then, and therefore there 
was no tragedy! 


RULES Gorine Down Hitu.—Don’t take 
small jobs; wait for big ones. 

Don’t strike out for yourself; liveon yourfather 

Don’t let your hands get brown; keep them 
clean and white. 

Don’t marry for love; marry fur money, and 
spend generously. 

Don’t begin life modestly as your father did; 
start out in style. 

Don’t mind your business; if you have any, 
let othe people mind it for you. 

Don’t look for high position in life; a large 
beer keg on a shady corner is a comfortable seat. 

Don’t pay cash for anything; have it charged 
and the cash will come handy for something else. 

Don’t fail to have everything your next door 


‘neighbor has, whether you can afford it or not. 
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A Lost Miniser.—While trudging along one 
day all alone, a soldier met a Methodist circuit- 
rider, and at once recognized him as such, but 
affected ignorance of it. 

Preacher—‘‘ What command do you belong 
to?” 

Soldier—‘‘ I belong to the—th Texas regiment, 
Van Dorn’s army. What army do you belong 
to ? ” 

Preacher (very solomnly)—‘‘I belong to the 
army of the Lord.” 

Soldier—‘“‘ My friend, you’ve got a very long 
way from headquarters.’’ 


An amusing scene latey ocgurred in Hartford. 
Mrs. M., a worthy lady of the “ Irish persuasion,” 
went out to make a short call on one of her 
numerous neighbors, leaving a child of three 


months alone in the cradle. When the good 
lady returned, she was not a little surprised to 
find the cradle upset. She made haste to right 
it up, when lo! and behold! she found not. the 
baby, but the pig. The poor distracted woman 
caught the animal by the “‘narrative,’’ and 
screamed at the top of her voice:— 

** Sure the peg has ate up my baby, so it has. 
Och! ye bloody varmint, ye, what for did ye do 
it? sure, ye bether ate so much pratees, so ye 
had. Och! bad ’cess to the likes 0’ yees.”’ 

Of course, the neighbors came running im to 
see what the ‘‘ mather’’ was; one suggested that 
the pig should be killed and have christian 
burial, some suggested one thing and some 
another, and while the matter was yet undecided, 
in comes the father with the child in his arms, 
safe and sound. 


A FREE RIDE; OR, THE BALOON ASCENSION. 
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